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*' By mutual confidence and mutual aid 
Great deeds are done and great discoveries made." 
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*• But who can paint 
Like Nature ? Can imagination boast 
Amid its gay creation, hues like her's ? 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lose them in each other? " 

William Thomson. 
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in Warwickshire, 263; correction, 

303 
Ochsenheimeria vacculella in Epping 

Forest, 264 
Opheltes, 13 
OphionidaB, 13, 100, 205 
Oriental entomology, 6, 39, 91 
Oxyptilus distans, 89; pilosellte, 98; 

hieracii, 98 ; parvidactylus, 98 

Psedisca oppressana in Epping Forest, 
245 

Pairing of Lepidoptera of different 
genera, 150 

Paniscus, 13 

Papilio machaon at Wicken Fen, 241 

Perforated ova of Lepidoptera, 324 

Perthshire — Glen Tilt, Crambus my- 
elins, 245; Bannoch, nine days at, 
131 

Phibalapteryx polygrammata [not] in 
Essex, 299 

Phoxopteryx upupana near Warley, 
246 

Phothedes captiuncula, 266 

Pierinffi, new species from Malay, 146 

Pieris daplidice, 217 

Platyptilia, the genus, 171; bertrami 
(ochrodactyla), 97, life-history, 279 ; 
gonodactyla, notes, 169, 195 ; iso- 
dactylus, 97 

Plusia interrogationis at light, 299 

Polia xanthomista in Cornwall, 287 

Porthesia chrysorrhcea, urticating pro- 
perties of hairs, 22 

Pterophori, British, larvse, 96 ; contri- 
butions to the history (with plate), 
273 

Pterophorus monodactylus, 99; life- 
history, 277 

Pyrameis huntera [not] in Essex, cor- 
rection, 24 

Bannoch, nine days at, 131 

Beference collection, 127 

Beflector, for examining ventral surface 

of Lepidoptera, 125 
Benfrewshire, melanism, 322 
Besemblances, protective, in insects, 25 
Betarded appearances of Lepidoptera, 

323 
Betinina turionana, 169 
Bhopalooera in the New Forest, 282 

Sagaritis, 101 
Sawfly, an apterous, 247 
Scoparia, the genus, 129 
Scythropia orateegella, 246 
Season, lateness ol t\i^ ^^^\t, ^V\ \>k!Ck\>*^^ 
319 
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Sehirus bioolor and Notodonta bicolor, 

300 
Setting Lepidoptera unpinned, 183 
Silk in Assam, the trade, cultivation, 

and experiments, 213 
Silkworms, wild and domesticated, 213 
Sirex juvencus, 302; at S. Norwood, 

302 ; at Bognor, 302 
Soaring habit of Vanessa atalanta, 51, 

73 
SoMEBSETSHiBE — ^Lepidoptera, 51, 116, 
Lyceena argiades, 292, Sphinx con- 
volvuli, 260 ; Frome, Colias edusa 
abundant, 257 ; Somerset, Aoherontia 
atropos, 243 
Sound-producing larvas, 301 
Sphinx convolvuli, 243, 258, 294; at 
Chichester, 258, 269: at Christ- 
church, 258 ; at Botherhithe, 259 ; 
at Holloway, 259 ; at Leicester, 
259 ; at Northampton, 259 ; near 
Maidstone, 260; near Footscray 
and Sidcup, 260 ; at Walthamstow, 
260 ; in Somerset, 260 ; in Surrey, 
260 ; at Cromer, 261 ; at Lewes, 
261 ; at Dovercourt, 261 ; at Bury, 
Lane, 295; South of England, 
295 ; abundance at Bournemouth, 
296 ; in Sussex, 297, 316 
Staffobdshibe — Captures in South, 
193 ; Burton -on-Trent Lepidoptera, 
177, 208, 231; Burton-on-Trent, 
Acherontia atropos, 317 
Stilbia anomala, larva, 1, 53 
Suffolk — Felixstowe, Choerocampa 

celerio, 262 
Sugar, fruit ventiSj 160 ; Acronyota alni 

at, 218 
Sugaring at Christchurch, autumn, 301 
SuBBET — Sphinx convolvuli and Choe- 
rocampa celerio, 260; Barnes Com- 
mon, LycR-na corydon, 316 ; Esher, 
Donacia sparganii, 24; Holmwood, 
Chcerocampa celerio, 262 ; Norwood, 
Sirex juvencus, 302 ; Shiere, Dryinus 
formicarius, 220 
Sussex — Colias edusa, 316, Melitaea 
athalia, 205 ; Bognor, Sirex juvencus, 
802 ; Brigliton, Argynnis latona 
(lathonia), 241 ; Chichester, Ache- 
rontia atropos and Colias edusa, 243, 
Sphinx convolvuli, 258, 259, Colias 
helice, 258 ; Eastbourne, past season, 
319 ; Hurstpierpoint, Choerocampa 



celerio, 295 ; Lewes, Sphinx oonvolvali 
and Choerocampa celerio, 261, 316 ; 
Pevensey, Choerocampa celerio, 261 

Tseniooampa leuoographa near Tan- 
bridge Wells, 168 

Telenomus phalsenarum, 247, 303 

Thecla pruni in Berkshire, 266 

Thymaris, 100 

Timarcha laevigata, 267 

Tortrix larvae, abundance, 194; viri- 
dana, 245 

** Trespassers will be prosecuted/* 303, 
318 

Trigonophora fiammea, life-history, 162 

Triphsena ianthina at Chislehurst, 303 

United States National Museum, ento- 
mological collections, 197 

Urticating hairs, of goipoie Lepidoptera, 
3, 41, 43, 74; of Porthesia 
chrysorrhoea, 22 

Urtication by larvae of Bombyz rubi, 
324 

Vanessa antiopa in Dorset, 293; ata- 
lanta, 121, soaring habit, 51, 73, 
abundance, 51 ; cardui, abundance, 
51, in N. Kent, 293 ; io, reappear- 
appearance in N. Kent, 315 ; poly- 
chloros in London, 315 

Vanessidse, habits, on emergence, 241 

Variation, of Eupithecia nanata, 75 ; 
melanic, probable causes, 81, in 
Lepidoptera of high latitudes, 122 

Varieties, of Angerona prunaria, breed- 
ing, 253 

Wales — ^North, Merionethshire, Choero- 
campa celerio, 262 
Wabwickshibb — Ocneria dispar, 263 
Weather, influence on Lepidoptera, 122 
Wiltshibe — Savemake Forest, Noto- 
donta trepida and N. trimacula, 
300 
WoBCESTEBBHiBE — Malvcm, past season 
at, 319 

Xanthia ferruginea feeding on ash, 301 

YoBKSHiBE — Heliothis peltigera, 264 

Zygaena fllipendulse impaled, 317, var. 
ochsenheuneria, 317 
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NOTES ON THE LARVA OF STILBIA ANOMALA. 
By W. S. KiDiKfl, B.A., M.D. 

Thirty-four eggs were laid, early in September, 1883, byB 
some worn females of Stilbia anomala, which had been beaten 
from the heather at Woollacombe, N. Devon, some days before, 
They were globular, pale-straw in colour (soon changiug to pink), 
and closely striated vertically. They were laid in batches. 

Though kept exposed to the open air, the larvEe emerged oi 
October 25th, by a small hole in the side of the eggs. They did' 
not eat the shell. The young larvEe were semi-transparent, 
dingy green, with a pale brownish tinge underneath, and covered 
with some thin hairs, both arranged longitudinally and scattered. 
Each had three pairs of true legs and three pairs of claspera, 
four very indistinct elevations in front of the claspers indicating 
two rudimentary anterior pairs. In moving, they looped like 
Geometers. When at rest, they assumed a characteristic position 
on the top of the blades of grass, the third part of the body 
being fixed, the back arched, and the head tucked in under the 
front segments, looking just like so many minute sea-horses. 
They were easily disturbed, and in falling coiled themselves 
in rings. 

On November ■1th, many were noted as having the anterior 
rudimentary claspers distinctly visible and the head pale brown, I 
Ou the 18th, a white spiracular line was observed, and on the. | 
25th, when some of the larvie had grown to a size of five lines i 
length, and after their second moult, the colour had. choc^fei. ^ 

ITO.V. — JAN., JttSS. 
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reddUh brown, and the dorsal and subdoraal as well as the 

spii-Hcular lines were apparent. 

On December 5th, the most developed were seven lines in 
length, and stretched themselves along the blades of grass when 
at rest, and were no longer so easily shaken off the food. The 
claspers on the seventh and eighth segments were by this 
time fully developed and tlie spiracles also conspicuous. From 
this date the larvte gradually increased in size and the final 
markings became more distinct, till about the middle of January, 
1884, when several appeared full-fed. Of these the following is 
the description: — Body, rather stout, cylindrical, smooth, 
tapering slightly towards each end, but mostly towards the 
posterior; length, 13 to VS lines; head, semi-transparent, pale 
brown, spotted with a darker shade on the cheeks, and with a few 
scattered fine hairs. Ground colour of body pale-yellowish or 
reddish brown, closely spotted with darker. Dorsal line paler- 
edged, with dark brown shading off externally ; the dark edge 
much intensified at the centre and division of the segments, 
especially at the latter, so as to give a dotted appearance, much 
less conspicuous on tiie three last segments. Sub-dorsal lines 
paler-edged, with continuous dark brown. Between these lines, 
on each segment except the two last, is a dark brown spot. The 
ground colour gradually deepens towards the spiracular line, 
above which it is rich dark brown, almost black. The spiracles 
have a black circumscription. The spiracular line is con- 
spicuous, yellowish white in colour, spotted with very pale 
reddish brown. Below it the ground colour is much paler, so as 
to show amarked contrast between the upper and under surfaces. 
This paler band is succeeded by a similarly spotted darker one, 
and separated from it by an interrupted dark brown line. The 
second band is followed by another dark brown one, internal to 
the instrtion of the legs. Claspers ten, the four front ones very 
slightly smaller than the others, but to such an extent as to be 
scarcely noticeable. 

Up to this date the mortality had been small, only three 
larvffi having died. Between January 20th and February 17th 
the larvre by degrees disappeared and were supposed to have 
pupated. The earth was not disturbed till the end of March, 
when it was carefully examined to remove the cocoons. It was 
tlien found that only three of the larvae had gone down, and with 
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the exception of four shrivelled-up bodies, there were no remdins 
of the others to be seen, though it was impoasible for thein to 
have escaped from the cage. The larvse muat therefore be 
cannibals, at all events in confinement. 

They had been freely supphed with plenty of fresh sods, — ^of 
species of Poa, mostly P. annua, — and kept in an ordinary -sized 
cage. 

Imagines, not having emerged from the three cocoons at the 
end of last month, the latter were opened and found to contain 
only dried-up larvie which had undergone no further change. 
The cocoons were oval, made of earth and silk, and tough. 

It appears to me the true position of StUbia anomala amongst 
its congeners will only be realized in a future classification of 
Lepidoptera based on the development of their larvie. 

35, Endsleigb GardBua, N. W., Nov. 7, 1884. I 

[It will be seen that in the 'Entomologist' List of British ' 
Lepidoptera Mr. South has removed Stilbia ajiomala from the 
end of the Noetute, and placed it among the CaradrinidEe, — Ed.] 



ON THE URTICATING HAIRS OF SOME LEPIDOPTERA. 
By Richard Sooth. 
Neakly twenty years ago, that is in the summer of 1865, a 
cousin of mine, the late Mr. William Calvert South, and myself 
were collecting moths in the neighbourhood of Kingsbury, where 
we met with several imagines of Porthesia similie {Liparis 
auriflua) at rest on an old fence. We each secured specimens, 
which we killed there and then, by a method involving the use of 
the thumb and index finger of the left hand. Some little time 
after leaving the similis fence I began to feel an unpleasant 
tingling about the eyes. This gradually increased, until at last 
it became almost intolerable. Further collecting was not in 
accord with my inclination for that day, so we set out on the 
homeward journey. Before I reached home my eyelids were 
conaiderably swollen, and large wheals appeared on the throat and 
neck. Altogether I was an object of pity and compassion, and 
continued so for a day or two. Curiously enough, my cousin, 
who had handled P. aimUis in the same way as ,xa^ae\^, ftS-i. licft. 
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siilTei- any mipleasHtit effects whatever. This fact would seem to 
ri'iidor nbsurd any attempt to connect P. similis with the aymp- 
touiB develapBcl iklmost immediately after handling the insects in 
inv cuae. Still I Iiave always been under the impression that 
" thtt Koldtail moth" was the cause of my discomfiture on that 
imrticiilar summer's day in 1865. I may say that I am glad that 
Ml'. iFuHopli Anderson can so satisfactorily connect cause and 
»iri'ct as lie has done in his note respecting the urticating 
proportius of the imago of Porthesia similis {Liparis auHJlaa), 
Kntom. xvii. 375. Mr. Anderson must not suppose that I rejoice 
in bin misfortnne; I aiu only glad that he so directly traced the 
Irritation he experienced to its proper source. 

I have several times collected larvte of Porthesia (Liparit) 
iihryiorrkcea and bred imagines therefrom. In collecting the 
lurvai I had of course to handle them, but I had no occasion to 
tiinish the cocoons, and when the imagines came out they were 
pill-boxed and transferred to the ammonia jar, only touching 
thorn in the process of pinning. No symptoms of irritation 
resulted from contact with either larva or imago of this species. 
Had I interfered with the cocoon, irritation might have ensued, 
but of this I am by no means certain. 

Figuratively speaking, entomologists are not as a rule " thio- 
Hkinned." But as a fact, the cuticle of most people — entomo- 
logists or not — is more or less sensitive to irritants of any kind. 
1 knew a man whose skin was so extremely sensitive that the 
immediate contact of a woollen under-garment therewith gave 
rise to symptoms analogous to " nettle-rash," if it did not indeed 
cause true urticaria. One individual may be far more susceptible 
than another to the urticating properties of certain Lepidoptera. 
Probably even the same individual may at some periods of his 
life be more prone than at others to suffer from contact with 
the larva, cocoon, or imago of urticating Lepidoptera. I should 
thinlt that when one has been hard at work collecting, and 
the "pores of the skin" are freely opened, one would be very 
liable to experience the full irritating power of certain larval 
hairs &.C 

Since 18B6 I have only once experienced anything like the 
toimenta inflicted on me by the P. similis imagines. The 
instance I refer to happened on my first introduction to the larva 

Bombyx riibi in 1H74. I hml been picking up a large number 
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of those larvse, and the exertion caused perspiration. After 
passing my hand across my perspiring bvow, I had a repetition 
of the similis attack, but in a much milder form. Since then I 
have, nearly every season, taken up odd larvie of Bombyx 
quercus, B. itihi, and Odoncstis potatoria, and in every case have 
noticed that the tips of my fingers and thumb were thickly 
" felted " with the hairs of the larva handled. Since my B. ruin 
experience I have always been studiously careful not to touch my 
face or neck. At the same time, when my bands have been hot 
I have frequently found a slight itching between the fingers, but 
the hairs sticking into the thicker skin of the thumb and fingers, 
did not cause any itching in those parts. 

Mr. Swinton, in ' Notes on the Urticating Property of the 
Hairs of the Larvse of Liparis aiirijiua {Porlheaia Bimilis),' 
communicated to the Entomological Society of London, August 
6th, 1879, expresses his opinion that the hairs of the larvi 
covered with a poisonous liquid, exuded from the scarlet warts on 
the hinder segments. This is the only suggestion I can find as 
to the probable cause of the intense irritation set up by the hairs 
of the larva of this species. Assuming Mr. Swinton to be right 
with regard to the hairs of the larva, what about the hairs of the 
imago ? Are these also coated with a poisonous liquid ? 

The hairs of larvje of the genus Cnethocampa are barhed 
(one species of the genus, pitpocampa, was reported as occurring in 
Kent, in 1873-4), and possess great urticating power. The 
hairs of the larva are perhaps the most virulent, but the hairs of 
the imago, and even the dust of the web, are capable of causing 
great irritation. It may be supposed that the greater irritation 
of the larval hairs as compared with those of the imago or the 
dust from the nest, is due to their barbed points. Especially 
would this appear to be the case if, as I have been informed, 
irritation in its severest form is apt to return at intervals for 
years after contact with the hairs of the larva. 

Whether irritant poisons are or are not introduced with the 
hairs, may afford matter for discussion; but it does not appear 
altogether unreasonable to suppose that the hairs in themselves — 
especially barhed hairs — are quite capable of producing a 
considerable amount of discomfort, if not absolute pain, wheo 
introduced liberally into the human skin. 

That pain is, sometimes at least, due to o\,\\e¥ ^W'a. fxi.'<si.'> 
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mechanical action of the hairs, is suggested by the following 
incident I remember to hiive read in an entomological work, the 
title of which does not occur to me at the present moment. 
A traveller in some part of South America picked up a large hairy 
caterpillar. In handling it he sustained something akin to an 
electric shock. This was given with such power as to render his 
arm useless for a time ! 

Other " big things " in the way of caterpillars with unpleasant 
urticating properties are found in Brazil. The greatest efforts of 
our stinging species are but puny, when compared with the very 
disagreeable way these Brazilian larvse have of resenting any in- 
terference with their liberty, as the following extract from 
' Pioneering in Brazil,' by Mr. T. P. Bigg- Wither, will show. 
Writing of a tribe of pkasphorescent hairy caterpillars, the author 
says : — " The varieties of these caterpillars were legion. Their 
bodies were protected by triple coats of mail, that is to say they 
were covered witli a hairy substance, which in some species took 
the form of moss, and in others of groups of stag antlers. To 
attempt to touch tliese creatures with the naked hand waa 
a scarcely less hazardous undertaking than plunging one's hand 
into a live hornet's nest. Each hair, or point, has the power of 
inflicting a sting as painful as that of a certain venomous species 
of red ant very common in parts of the forest, so that, if by 
chance, as not unfrequently befel us when working on the picada, 
one of these caterpillars happens to drop off a tree on to the 
hand, or, worse still, on to the nape of the neck, the pain is almost 
unbearable, the spot on which the creature falls immediately 
becoming inflamed, and afterwards swelling up to a great size." 
la, Abbey Gardens, Loadon, N.W., Decembor Bth, 1884. 
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The accompanying observations are founded principally on 
the Appendices to my work, ' L 'Orient,' March 1— June 30, 
1 those to ' Nine Hundred Miles up the Nile,' 
November 8, 1883— February 9, 1884. 

Of all butterflies that I noticed during my two expeditions to 
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the East, no species that may fairly claim to be termed Oriental 
proved so abundant as Thais apollina and Danais chrysippiis, the 
former occurring in Palestine and Syria, during the months of 
March and April, 1882, and the latter in Egypt, during November 
and December, 1883; or I might state with correctness that these 
two kinds were the commonest of all, Vanessa cardui alone ex- 
cepted. Both Thais apollina and Danais chrysippiis are easy of 
capture, the former affecting the Plain of Sharon and slopes of 
the Mount of Olives, as well as the meadows in the vicinity of 
Baalbec and Shtora, and the latter frequenting the gardens 
at Heliopolis, the Island of Eoda, and the grounds of the palaces 
and villas in the neighbourhood of Cairo. It is probably owing 
to the scarcity, comparatively speaking, of wild flowers in 
Egypt, that the Danais was generally found fluttering round the 
scarlet poinsettias, or settled on the gay blossoms of a large bed 
of zinnias, but rarely outside the region of cultivation, whereas 
the Thais, which I never saw till after reaching Palestine, 
disported itself on and among the variously- coloured vetches, 
the scarlet anemone, no less brilliantly tinted tulips {Ranunculus 
asiaticus and Tulipa oculisolis), Star of Bethlehem, and sundry 
other blossoms of the flowery plain or hill-side. Both Thais 
and Danais were, generally speaking, in good condition. Early 
spring is evidently the season for the former, late autumn and 
the beginning of winter the time for the latter species; but 
by the middle of January, on my return to Cairo, after three 
weeks' absence up the hills, colder weather had set in, and all 
butterfly-life, for the time at least, disappeared. A perfectly fresh 
specimen of T. apollina has a dark gauze-like appearance over the 
whole of the upper wings, and a primrose tint (with the exception 
of the red and dark blue of the ocelli that form the border) over 
the lower. In the case of a more worn individual the gauze-like 
appearance is the first to go, in one still more faded the primrose 
tint also, until the upper wings are nearly transparent, except 
for the three black spots which mark its affinity with the 
ApoUinidse. Whether or no the sexes are distiaguished by the 
respective faintness or vividness of the markings is more than I 
have knowledge in this instance to say. 

I was also fortunate enough to see six or seven specimens of 
Thais cerisyi in Syria and to capture three, two at Shtora and 
one at Baalbec. I attributed its scarcity to the fact th.«A» 1 ^^'e. 
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too early in the field for thia particular kind, but have had 
reason to correct this view, owing to Mr. Butler'a informing me 
that I was too late, and that, on the contrary, it is on the wing 
before T. apollina. 

Among PieridiB Aporia cratregi was decidedly the most common. 
So torpid was this insect on our ajrival at EpbesuB, on May 5th, 
that it could be taken with ease by the fingers in the course 
of the afternoon, off the abundant blossoms and flowering 
shrubs on the lower slopes of Mount Prion, as we ascended to the 
stadium and tomb of St. John, or else was only roused to settle 
again. P. daplidice has a tolerably wide distribution, occurring 
on the banks of the Jordan, and half-way between Jerusalem 
and Jericho, and in the bed of the then dried-up stream of the 
Sara-kisi above Philadelphia, and by its capture at Colouoa and 
Cerameicus recalling classic memories ahke of blind (Edipus and 
Antigone, as well as of the first year of the Peloponnesian war. 
P. brassiciE and P. rap<e occurred, but only sparingly. There 
were several specimens, but all female, of Euchloe carda- 
mines, on or about the rock of the Acropolis. Of two foreign 
species, A. belemia and A. hclia, I captured three of the former, 
namely, one at Beyrout and two between Jaffa and Latroon, and 
one of the latter in the bed of the Sari-kisi above mentioned, 
On the upper side both A. belemia and A. belia closely resemble 
A. cardamines female, but are both smaller insects, belemia 
decidedly so, and this butterfly has the green spots or blotches 
of cardamines replaced by stripes. A. belia and A. cardamintt 
are more nearly alike, but the white between the green spots of 
A . cardamines is silver on the under side of A . belia. 

Coliag edusa, as a matter of course, was generally distributed, 
and Oonopteryx rkamni and G. cleopatra were both noticed. 
Neither species were plentiful ; the former occurring at Shton 
on April 18th; of the latter I captured a female at Alexandretta, 
on April 28th, and saw the males for the first time in June, 
among the highly-scented scrub vegetation of cistus, arbutus, 
myrtle, and heather, and subsequently in Corfu. 

Three of the four European species of Papilio were captured, 
P. machaoH at Smyrna and Ephesus, P. podalirius at Baalbec, 
and P. alexanor at Ephesus. Of this last-named kind this was 
the only specimen that I have ever seen ahve, and a large one 
and in fine condition. 
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To come next to the Satyridie, Minois actaa and anthelea, ^^| 
and Satyrus semele were common in Deceleia road to Laurinum ^^| 

I and other places in the neighbourhood of Athens, aa also Arge 

I titea and A. galathea on the Acropolis and road to Eleuaia. 

I A. titea was rather the more abundant of the two, but the 
difference between these two species ia not diacernible on the 
wing. I also took one apecimen of Sntyriis ida in Corfu, and a 
Yphthima, apeeies undetermined, at Alesandretta, of which last 
I regret I had only one indifferent apecimen, aa I have been 
Tinable to find it in the national collection, but can certify to ita 
also occurring above the Nahr-el-Kelb. 

I Of Fritillariea I only captured five apeeies : Melitaa trivia at 

EphesuB, Argynnis lathonia and Meliltea athalia at Philadelphia, 
M, cinxia at Belgrade, and M. didyma in Corfu. 

The remaining butterflies may be briefly enumerated : V. 
Camilla in Prinkipo, Lyctena melanopg at Alesandretta, C. phlaas 
and P. alexis at Ephesns, and Pamphila tinea and alce/e at the 
Acropolis, Athena; and, on my second visit to the East, two 
species of Deudorix, Lycana bcetica, Tarucus nana, and Zizera, 
possibly Kassandra, at the end of November and beginning 
of December, as well as Pamphila nostradamvs in and about 
Cairo. Lycizna bcetica and Vanessa cardui were also seen at 
Aboo Simbel. Vanessas were neither abundant in number, with 
the exception of V. cardui, nor in kind. The only rare insect that 
I came across of thia tribe was a solitary specimen of Grapta 
egea, which I unfortunately missed, in the bed of the Sari-Kiai. 

Of moths the number of apeeies is very scanty, so far as my 
personal observation went,^to wit, Saturiiia pyri at Eeyrout, 
Arctia villica on the banks of the Meles, Zygana brizts in the 
Stadium and Fags, at Athens, and Z. caniioUca in the Paaa 
of Daphne, Dasydia obfuseata (Scotch annulet) at Alexandretta, 
Venilia maeulata (speckled yellow) at the entrance to the Wady 
A-li, and, on my second journey, Chcerocampa celerio at the New 
Hotel, Cairo, in December. 




(Ta be conticaad.) 
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REMARKS UPON THE 'ENTOMOLOGIST' SYNONYMIC 
LIST OF BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. 

In Mr. Dunning's review in the ' Entomologist ' (vol. xvii. p. 
818) of this liat, and his enumeration of the species meotioned in 
it, there is a clerical error which requires correction. Mr. Don- 
ning states the number of Tortricea recorded in it to be 245, 
whereas the number really is 343, and this correction will 
bring up the total number of species in the list to 20BO 
instead of 1983, the whole number mentioned according to 
Mr. Dunning. 

In any new edition of the list Mr. South will doubtless pay 
attention to the valuable suggestions contained in Mr. Dunning's 
critical review of it, but I would add for Mr. South's considera* 
tion one or two further remarks on the contents of his liat. The 
genus Aporopkyla of Guenee appears in two places, first among 
the Apameidie (p. 6), and again smong the Hadenida (p. 9). The 
genus Calamia, too, of Hubner, appears on page 5, and again on 
page 6. 

In compiling his list in conformity with the law of priority, 
Mr. South appears to have overlooked the desirability of avoid- 
ing the same name for different insects. In Doubleday's list 
the same specific name was occasionally used to denote more 
than one insect, hut these instances are few in number, viz., 
comma, crat(egi, liguslri, popiili, quercus, rubi, urticee, and the 
insects denoted in Doubleday's list by the same specific name 
belong to different groups. Mr. South, however, appears to have 
considerably increased the inconvenience thus occasioned, for in 
over 70 cases the same specific name is applied in hia list to 
different insects — often, moreover, to different insects in the 
same group, and in many instances with the same author's name 
following. The confusion that must necessarily ensue in the 
minds of young and indeed old entomologists, will be gathered 
from the following instances which are taken from the list, 
especially when it is borne in mind that entomologists are 
careless as to postfixing the name of the author to the specifio 
name. For facility of reference I have numbered consecutively 
the species enumerated in Mr. South's list and indicate them 
accordingly 
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32 

413 
1012 
1405 
1190 
1835 
1892 

506 
1586 
1777 

556 

1365 

41 

1112 

8 

1836 

64 

1078 

221 
1488 

888 
2 

130 

412 

46 

1286 

1459 

252 
1092 

996 

And SO on 



^thiops, Esp. 1588 

Affinis, L. 1680 

Ahenella, ZincTc, 1801 

Albipunctella, Hanv, 1532 

Angustana, Hb, 1819 

Apicella, Sta. 2089 

Arcuatella, Sta. 2060 

Argentula, Hb, 1886 

Artemisiella, Tr. 2011 

Auroguttella, 8t, 1798 
Anttminaria, Wernh, 679 

Avellanella, Hb,, Sta. 1784 
BetTilas, L. 995 

BifEisciana, Haw. 1843 
Brassicse, L. 294 

CiHeUa, Hb. 1526 
Comma, L. 247 

Corticana, Hb. 1199 

Coryli, L. 1959 

Costella, Fb.t Sta. 1589 

CratsBgella, Hb. 1468 
Gratsegi, L. 164 

Cribmm, L. 974 

Diffinis, L. 1562 
Dispar, Haw;. 158 

Distinctana, Bent. 1284 

Fasciellns, Fb. 1667 
Flamimea, Ct^r^. 441 

FuHgana, Hb. 1114 

Fusca, jETflw^;. 1762 

in seventy-six instances. 



iEthiops, Weatw. 
Affinis, Dough 
Ahenella, Wk. 
Albipmictella, Hb. 
Angustana, Hb. 
Apicella, Sta. 
Arcuatella, H. 8. 
Argentula, Zell. 
Artemisiella, H. 8. 
Auroguttella, Fisch. 
Autumnaria, Gn. 
Avellanella, Sta. \8ta. 

Betulae, Qoze 1787 Betulse, 
Bifasciana, Hb. 
Brassicffi, L, 
Giliella, Sta. 
Comma, L. 
Corticana, Hb. 
Coryli, Nic. 
Costella, Weatw.i Sta, 
CratsBgella, I/., St. 
Cratsegi, L. 
Cribrum, Schiff. 
Difi&nis, Hem., Sta. 
Dispar, L. 
Distinctana, Hein. 
Fasciellus, Hb. 
Flammea, Esp. 
Fuligana, Haw, 
Fusca, Sta., 



HlLDEBBAND EaMSDEN. 



26, Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C., 
December 8, 1884. 



[We have referred the ahove communication to Mr. South, 
and append the following £rom that gentleman. — Ed.]. 

Mr. Hildebrand Eamsden*s remarks on my list offer me an 
opportunity of saying a few words. Firstly, in extenuation and 
explanation of an oversight in the matter of the two genera 
Aporophyla and Calamia. Secondly, in reference to Mr. Bams- 
den's observations on duplicate trivial names. Several gentle^ 
men had already (Mr. Jos. W. Harris as early as August 18thy 
1884) called my attention to the fact that the genus Calamia and 
the genus Aporophyla each occurred twice in my list. In my 
MS. list I had pencilled in Calamia above lutosa, and Apo- 
rophyla above lutuknta and nigra, thus indicating the genera 
in which these species occurred in 'Staudmgef ?^ livaX*" C^ti 
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sendiog the MS, to tlie printers I omitted to erase the generic 
uames written in pencil, and in revising the proof-sheets the 
repetition escaped my notice. I need hardly say that I regret 
having thus laid myself open to the charge of carelessncBs. Such 
an imputation one reviewer has in fact brought against me, and 
in evidence thereof refers to these unfortunate repetitions. 

Apart from the inevitable strictures on my shortcomings, I 
did not suppose that my list would be accepted without comment. 
At the same time I may say that I was not prepared for such ob- 
jections as Mr. Eamsden has brought forward in regard to specific 
names. Mr. Ramsdeu says that I appear to have " overlooked the 
desirability of avoiding the same name for different insects." 
With all due deference to Mr. Ramsden's opinion in this matter, 
I must confess that I fail to recognise the desirability of altering 
specific names so as to facilitate the use of such names only. To 
argue that a Nepticula, for example, should not bear the specific 
name of arcuatella, because a species of the genus Scardia 
already bore that name, is as illogical as to say that Smith's 
son should not be called John, because the son of Jones was 
already named John, and in after life confusion might ensue as 
to their identity, because they were both named John. 

It does not appear to occur to Mr. Ramsden, that when two 
or three species bear the same trivial name, the generic name 
taken in conjunction therewith is of some importance in denoting 
the species we wish to refer to. He would seem to attach 
greater value to the author's name following the specific name. 
To speak or write of comma, L., would not convey any dis- 
tinct idea of the species intended, but if we say or write Hesperia 
comTna, L., or Leucania comma, L., we refer definitely to a species 
of Lepidoptera. It is a common practice of some lepidopterists 
to speak of the objects of their study by their trivial names only, 
and the generic name is never used by them if they can possibly 
avoid it, but " it is a custom more honoured in the breach than 
the observance." 

I do not quite understand Mr. Ramsden where he says, "in 
over 70 cases the same specific name is applied to different 
insects." But in looking over the interesting list of duplicate and 
triplicate specific names he has been at the trouble of drawing up, 
I find that in 71 instances two insects bear the same specific 
name, and in 5 cases three insects have each the same specific 
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name. As an example of the frequent use of the same specific 
name in different genera, in other branches of Natural History, I 
may mention an instance in the latest standard work on British 
Fishes [Dr. Day's ' Fishes of Great Britain and Ireland ') in 
which the trivial name vulgaiis is indexed to no less than fifty- 
two genera, and this is by no means an isolated case. 

EicHARD South. 
12, Abbey Gardens, London, N.W. 



INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON ICHNEUMONID^. 

By John B. BrU}OMan and Edward A. Fitch. 

No. V OPHIONIDJ! {amtinued), 

Opheltes, Holmgr. 

Fulvous ; [Jurt of heed and tboraj; and apex of abdomen black. 

1. glaiicopterus, 7 — 9 lioea. 

This fine species, of which the male is almost unknown 
(Entom, xii. 55), is not common in Britain. It is figured by 
Panzer (Schtef. Ic, pi. 83, fig. 3). It is a sawfly parasite, having 
been bred from the three species of Cimbex, thus being a con- 
spicuous exception to the general lepidopteroua parasitism of the 
Opbionidie. Hartig, Drewsen, Reissig, 6iraud and Brischke 
bred it from Cimbex femorata {variabilis), Giraud from C. hume- 
ralis [axillaris), and Siehold from C connata; the latter from 
eggs deposited by a virgin mother (Ent. Nach., x. 95). 

Paniscds, Schr. 
Almost entirely fulvous. 

A. Ist segment of the abdomen hardly shorter than the hind coxsa and 

trochanters ; aculeus of female about as long ae the Ist segment 
(males and females). 

a. Tarsi pale yellowish white, lighter than tibite. laTgatus, d-J- — 5^ lines, 

b. Tarsi and tibiie of the same colour. 

* Sides of head behind the eyes, seen from above, parallel. 
t Larger; elevated hue before apex of metathorax. 

1. cephalotet, 6 — 9i lines. 
If Smaller ; no elevated line before apex of metathorax. 

/uscicomw, 3-5 lines. 
** Sides of head behind the eyes slanting. - 3. testaceus, 4J — 9 lines. 

B, iBt segment of abdomen shorter than the hind cosie and tro- 

chanters : aculeus of female hardly exseried ; hind tarsi paler thau 
tibiffi (male and femalej. - - - 5. mgaLiw,^ — ^\ai«&. 
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The species of Paniscus are uuiougst the commoiiest of our 
IchiieumonB, but they are rather difficult to distinguish; they 
bear considerable resemblance to the species of Opkion in many 
respects, but the neuration will at ouce distinguish them. P. 
larialui, Brischke (Traus. Eut. Soc. Lond., 1881, p. 157), and 
P. fuicicomiM, Holmgr. (Entom. xvii. 67), are added to the 
species included in Marshall's catalogue. Neither species are un- 
common in Britain, the former appeals to be especially attached to 
the specieB of Eupitkecia ; its elongate, cylindiical, smooth, hard, 
black cocoon, with a narrow median pale band, is figured on 
plate ii., fig- 7. P. inquinatus, G-r., is omitted, as no author has 
referred to this tipecies since Gravenhorst described the two 
females captured near Netley, by Hope; and he opines that their 
colour was not natural. It may either be a good species, or 
probably the same as Holmgren's P. cephalotei. Ratzeburg has 
figured the wing of P. testaceiis at Die Ichn., vol. ii., pi. i., fig, 
25, and see Volleiihoven's ' Schctsen,' pt. i., pi. ii., fig. 20. Boie 
mentions partbenogeuesis in P. teetaceus, in Wiegmaan's Archiv., 
ii. 3S. The life-history of Panisctis has already been fully referred 
to (Entora., xvii, 184 ; and see Ent. Nach., v. 331, 265) ; so we 
will here merely give the list of hosts : — 

1. cepbalotoB, Holmgr., from Orpyia pudibunda, Ptscllocampa ppuli; 
Brisclike. Dicranura vinula; generally. D. 
bifida; Baker. Acronyota tridenB, A. pai, 
A. megacephala, CucuUia Bcrophularife, C. 
thftpBiphaga*, C. asteris, C. balaatuitiB*, C. 
artemisiffi*, 0. argentea* ; Briachke. 

8. vtrXftlUH, Fourc, from Odoutopeta bideacata; Bignell. Eupithecia 
absyiilhiata, E. sp. ? Brischke. E. auccentu- 
riaia; Bignell. Brepaua unguicula ; Brischke. 
Dicranura bifida; (Eichter) Grav. Cosraia 
trapezina ; Bignell. Hadeua pisi ; Newport. 
Catocalapromisaa; Giraud, Brischke, Bignell. 
Hulias praainana ; Brischke, BigneiL 

8. testAceus, Or., from Smeriutbus popuH; Marshall. Bombyx piai'<' ; 
(Reifisigl Ratzeburg. Phigaha pilosaria, Njs- 
sia pomoiiaria* ; Scharfenberg. Eupithecia 
castigata; Bignell. Dicranura viiiula ; gene- 
rally, butofteii uiidistinguiahed from P. capha- 
lotea, see Albin'a plate si. D. bifida; Briachke. 
D. furcula ; Rata. Hybocarapa MUhauseri* ; 
Taschenberg. Clostera anaohoreta; VoUen- 
hoven. Acronycta leporina ; Brischke. A. 
pai ; Ruynor, Warren. A. megacephala ; 
jPerria) Gir. Nonagria geminipuucta; Flet- 
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■ cher. Meeogona oxalina* ; (Bogenhofer) Gir. 

^ Hadfna piai ; Mareb. H. dentSua, XyliTia 

^^^^^■^ rhizolitha ; Bignell. Gucullia acrophularite ; 

^^^^K Siebold. C. lychDitia; (Gooasens) Gir. C. 

^^^^^^f asteria ; Spej'er. C. argealea* ; Brischke. ? C. 

^ artetniaiffl* ; Grav. Toxocampacraccte; Krieoh- 

bauraer. Cimbex feraorata, Clavellaria ame- 
riDffi ; Boucbe. 
fiiscicomis, Holmgr., from Litliostege nivearia; Baynor. Leucania 

obsoleta, Anarta tojrtilli; Brischke. 
taraatua, Brischke, from Eupithecia Buccenturiata ; Briaclike. E. caa- 
tigala ; Brischke, Bignell. E. virgaureata ; 
Bignell E. vulgata; Fletcher. E. absjn- 
thiata ; Briscbke, Bignell. E. lariciata : 
Brischke, Bignell. E. abbreviata ; Bignell. 
E. exiguata ; Brischke, Warren. Drepana fat- 
cula, D. ungiiicula Brischke. 

Absyrtus, Holmgr. 

Fulvo-testaceoua ; eyea and spot between the ocelli blackish (male and 
female), 1, luteus, 3 — 3J linea, 

Holmgren described this genus and species in liis ' Mono- 
graphia Ophionidum Sueciie' (p. 33) ; it does not appear to be 
rare. He there points out that it is mixed with Mesoleptui 
testaceui in collections. It is also much like Paniscus virgatui ; 
but may be distinguished from the former by its pectinated 
claws ; and from the latter by its aubrotund metathoracic 
gpiracles, and by the inferior tooth of the mandible being longer 
than the superior ; the neuration of the wings also differs. The 
Abiyrtui does not appear to have been bred. 

Campoplex, Orav. 

A. Buck part of metatborax concave (males and females). 

a. Abdomen entirely black, 

* Scape of antennae pale beneath. - - 10. myrtillus, 5 lines. 
** Scape of antenniB not pale beneath. 

t Legs yellow ; coxte, trochanters, hind femora, apex of middle femora, 
and base and apex of hind tibite black. - nobilitatus, 6 lioea. 
f|- Legs red; coxte, trochanters, apex of hind tibite and tarsi dark. 

7. ebeninu», 2^— 4i^ lines. 

b. Abdomen more or less red or yellow, 

* Middle of abdomen and part of legs yellow, 

+ Spaces between the punctures of the mesopleura reticulate. 

1 (part), fttlcator, 7^10J lines, 
ff Spaces between the punctures of mesopleurn smooth and ahiniii^, 

1 (pari). oxyaoaiitlwE. 4. — ^i^Yvaea. 
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** Abdomen and legs partly red or reddish yellow. 
J Hind femora entirely red. 
§ Mesopleura in front with a vertical ridge. 
X Lower margin of 3rd segmeat af abdomen concave. 

Qnd atid 3rd segments of abdomen with a browniab mark on the side. 
5. ctdtrator, 8 linn. 
X X Lower margin of 3rd segment not concave. 

Middle of abdomen red. .... obreptana, i \am- 

§§ Mesopleura in front without a vertical ridge. 

Middle of abdomen red; Srd segment without a lateral black streak. 

juvenilia, 3J — 1^ liuefl. 

II Hind femora black, or partly black. 

o Hind tibite black ; 3rd segment below not concave, 

-4- Abdomen red ; base and more or less of apex black ; between tha 

punctures of the mesopleura reticulate ; no verticfj ridge behind 

front cosEB. erylhrogaater, i^Xme*. 

-n- Middle of abdomen red; between the punctures of the mesopleura 
smooth, with a ridge behind front coxte (male), punctatus, 6 lines. 
00 Hind tibice not entirely black, more or less red or reddish yellow. 
"■ Mesopleura between the punctures smooth. 

un Mesonotum between the punctures smooth, buccidentua, 5 — 6 lines. 
unun Mesonotum between tbe punctures reticulate. 

* 3rd eegment of abdomen more or less concave below. 
! Abdomen in the middle widely, and legs yellowish or testaceoos : 
cox», hind trochanters and base of femora black; raeBOpleuni 
without fl vertical line behind front coxae. 3. cannifrom,& — 1 linffl. 
!! Middle of alidomeu and part of legs red ; mesopleui'a with a verlictl 
line behind front coxie. - - - 6. nitidulator, 6^ Unes. 
" 3rd segment of abdomen nolconcave below(feraale). ruyuioiiM.Blinoi. 
r.^. Mesopleura between the punctures reticulate; transverse anil 
nervure divided below the middle. 
^ 3rd eegment of abdomen more or less concave below : forehead most I 
frequently with an elevated ridg& I 

\ Mandibles and tegnlee black ; aculeus of female long. 
Middle of abdomen, greater part of front legs and middle of bind 
tibite red. . . . , . terebrator, 6 — 6 lines. 

H Mandibles pale ; aculeus not long. 

3rd, 4tb, and sometimes 5th segments of abdomen red. 
\ Transverse anal nervure of hind wings divided just below the 

middle: scutellnm at sides marginated almost to the middle. 
§ 3rd, 4th, and 5th abdominal segments and part of legs red. 

3. pugillator, BJ lines. 
5§ 4th and 5th segments black. - - - unieinctm, 7 lines. 
\\ Transverse anal nervure divided almost at the bottom. 

Post petiole with tbree longitudinal oblong depressions ; middle of 
abdomen and part of legs red. - - triaculptua, 7 lines. 

** 3rd segment of abdomen not concave below. 

Mesopleura with a distinct vertical ridge behind the front coxae, 
o Fovea of antennte dilated above into a distinct ear-like process. 

Middle of abdomen red ; greater part of legs red. anceps, 5 — SJ lines. 
00 Fovea of antennse not dilated above. 
_ I. Forehead above the antennse furnished with several promment^ 
T^ vertical ridges. ^jfl 

u ^ 
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Middle of abdomen red; lej^s yellow, hind coxte, trochanters, bawl 
and apejt black ; tarsi slightly brownish (male). coUnlatus.b^Hm 
2. Forehead without ridges above the base of the antennte. 
' Apex of hind femora red. 
Apes of 3nd segment, 3rd entirely, and extreme base of 4th 
chestnut (female) ; legs and abdomen of male paler, red colour 
more extensive. .... femoralor, 7 — 7^ lines. 
" Apex of hind femora not red. 

! Middle of abdomen and greater part of front legs yellowish ; middle I 
of hind tibiie broadly yellow ; brd segment without a lateral I 

black streak. conjusus, 6^ lines. 

!! Middle of abdomen red ; legs partly red ; 3rd segment with a lateral 
black streak ; sides of metathorax moderately pubescent ; groove 
of metanotum regularly transversely rugose, tenuis, 4i — 6 lines. 
B. Back of metathorax not concave (male and female). 

Middle of abdomen and legs partly red. 8. leptorjaster, 4—5 lines, i 

Graveahorst'fi original genus CampopJear has been broken up 1 
by Holmgren, in his ' Monographia Ophionidum Suecise,' into I 
many subgenera, which may be arranged in two divisions — those | 
having the metathoracic spiracles elongate, with one exception 
(Charops decipiena), forming the genus Campoplex ; and those i 
which they are circular, subdivided into eight subgenera. Later, 
Forster divided his family Campoplegoidts into sixty-two genera, 
in his ' Synopsis der Familien und Gattungen der Ichneumonen '; 
these have not been adopted. Forster'a ' Monographie der 
Gattung Campoplex, Grv. ' (Verb. z.-b. Ges. Wien, xviii. 761 — 
876, pi. X. ; 1869), and Holmgren's ' Om de Skandinaviska arterna 
af ophionidslagtet Campoplex' (Bibang Sv. Ak, Handl., vol. i., pt. 2, 
pp. 1-90), must be consulted for this genus ; seventy-nine speciea 
are described in the former and forty-two in the latter paper. There 
is a very great similarity in the coloration of the species ; Forster 
divided them into two gi'oups according to the colour of the 
hind femora (red or black). Other distinctions are that the spaces 
between the punctures of the meaopleura are smooth or reti- 
culate; at the front part of the mesopleura, just above the 
anterior coxte, is an oblong depression into which the base of the 
front legs fits ; this groove is sometimes smooth behind, or it is 
as it were separated from the mesopleura by a vertical ridge ; the 
lower margin of the third segment of the abdomen is either 
convex or concave ; the absence or presence of a lateral streak at 
the base of the third segment; the colour of the mandibles and 
teguliB, &e. From these remarks it may be gathered that 
Specimens of Campoplex gummed down on a card are cIovq^^ 
ENTOM, — JAN., 1885. 
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vnlliuless. The best way is to set them lengthwise on a narrow 
Hti'iji of card not more than one-sixteenth of au inch wide, so that 
it does not project beyond the front coxte, and pin the card ; if the 
intieot is pinned in the ordinary way, the slender compressed 
abdomen has a remarkable tendency to break off. Marshall's 
Catalogue enumerates twelve species. Of these C. mixtm, Gr., 
Uae been cut up. It is impossible to say what has not been 
included under C pugillator. Of Desvignes' species the only 
true Campoplex is his C. myrtiUus ; his C. henaultii is certainly 
CaBtnaria vidua, Gr. and bis C placidus much resembles Lim- 
neria vidgarU, Tschek, or it may possibly be a Casinaria ; it 
is not a Campoplex. C. anceps, Holmgr. (Ent. Ann. 1874, p. 143), 
C. obreplans, Forst., C. con/usus, Forst., C erytkrogaster, Forst., 
C. terebrator, Forst. (Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 188S, p. 149), C. 
bucculentus, Holmgr,, (Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1884, p. 426), C. 
nobilitatus, Holmgr., C unicinctus, Holmgr. (non Grav.), C. tri- 
gculptus, Holmgr., and C. tenuis, Fiirst., are now known as 
British. G. punctatua, Eridgm., C. costulatiig, Bridgm., and 
C. femorator, Bridgm., are new species. Holmgren says of 
C. melana/rius : — " Haec species structura metathoracis et abdo- 
minis ad propriam subdivisionem forte rectius referenda " (Mon. 
Oph. Suec, p. 37); later he considered it a iimwma. Tschek 
includes it in Sagaritis, 

For outline figure of Campoplex see Vollenhoven's ' Schetsen,' 
pt. i., pi. ii., fig. 19. The species of this genus appear to be 
exclusively parasitic on Lepidoptera (records to the contrary 
belonging to other genera), and their economy is somewhat 
peculiar, as the eocoon of the parasite is frequently spun under 
and concealed by the larva-skin of its host. Boie says his 
" C. caj(S emerged from the head of the young larva of A. caja at 
the end of June," but this may be a Limneria. Ratzehurg first 
noticed this. He says : — " The larva (of Orgyia antiqua) remained 
in good condition, but the parasitic larva (of Campoplex carbona- 
riiLs) had gnawn through its belly and pupated in a white cocoon, 
which closely adhered to the leaf; and it emerged as an imago, 
through a hole in the back of the larva of about the size of a 
millet seed" (Die Ichn., i. 93). A similar case is figured on 
pi, ii., fig. 23, which represents the cocoon of C. ebeninus under 
the larva-skin of its host {Orgyia fascelina). PL ii., fig. 6, repre- 
g«.r.ta t.l\e hard, smooth, cylindrical, black-veined, brown ( 
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of C. oxyacantlifB ex Himera pennaria ; and fig. S4 represents tha 
cylindrical, woolly, drab cocoon of the same species ex Fidonia 
piniaria. 

The following species have been recorded as bred ; but, as 
has been said, their determination is sometimes uncertain : — 

1. mistus, Gr., from Orgyia pudjbunda ; Brischke. Bistoii hirtaria, 
Amphjdasis prodroniaria ; Bignell. Pygiera 
bucephala ; Brisclike, Marshall, Bigaell, Nor- 
gate. Notodonta camelina ; Osborne, 
ziczae ; De Geer. Acronycta sp., CucuUia 
argentea*, C. ap. ; Brischke. AnarCa myr- 
tilli ; Desvignss' Coll. Halias prasinaiia 
Brischke. 
falcQtor, T/iunb., from Pygtera bucephala; Norgate. Notodonta ziczae 

BigneU. 
oxyacaiithtB, Boie, from Himera pennaria ; Bignell, Brischke (meso^an- 
thus, Fiirat.). Fidonia piniaria ; Fitoh. 
Miselia oxyacanthie ; Boie. 

a. pugillator. Or., from ?Aporia crattegi ; (Reissigj Ratzeburg. Thecla 
betulaa ; Eedle. ? Zygaena filipendulte ; Ds 
Geer. Z. rhadamauthua* ; (Fallou) Giraud, 
Odontopera bidentata ; Briachbe. Araphy 
dasis betularia; Bignell. Gnophos obscurata; 
Drowsen and Boie. Gorycia temerata, Big- 
nell. Selidosema taniolaria* ; Gir. Oheima- 
tobia brumata ; Drewaen and Boie, RothlJeb. 
Eupithecia abbreviata; Bignell. E. absyn- 
thiata ; Bignell, Wilson, Anticlea rubidata 
Brischke. Notodonta dictFeoides ; Briachke 
N. ziczae ; Linne (query an Anomalon). 
Gonophora deraaa; Rothlieb. Cymatophora 
ridens, Traniocampa populeti : Bigaell. Ho- 
catera dyeodea, Cucullia ap. ; Brischke. 
Heliodiia marginata; Boie. H. dipsaeea ; 
Gir. Halias quereana; Boie, (Perns) Gir. 
Phibalocera quercana ; (Richter) Gray. 

8. carinifrons, Hobngr., from Macaria lestimaria* ; (Perria) Gir. Also 
bred by Bignell. 

4. vahdicomia, Holmgr., from Eupitheoia succenturiata, Cucullia arte- 
misite* ; Brischke. 

fi. nitidulator, Holingr., irom Eupithecia venosata ; D'Or^^ille. 

7. ebeninus, Or., from Orgyia fascelina ; Holmgren, Harwood, BignelL 
Hyponomeuta evouymella, (Siebold) Ratz. 
carbonarius, Eats., from Orgyia antiqua ; Brischke, Ratz. 0. gono- 
stigma ; Brischke. 0. fascelina ; Bouche, 
Ndrd linger, (Graff) Ratz. Tteniocampa 
populeti ; Mrs. Hutchinson. Tortrix xjlo- 
steana ; (Graff ) Ratz. 
leptogaster, Holmgr., from Cabera pusaria ; Brischke (not, teste Kjcxea'a.- 
baumer), ? Boie (n.s. uea-T mioilua, Gt-V 
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10. myrtillus, Desv., from Anarta myrtilli ; Desvignes. 

auceps, Hohngr., from Eupithecia acteata* ; firiachke. 
bucculeiitus, Holiiiyr., from Odontopera bideiitata, LomaspiSis mir- 

giiiata, Heliothis marginata; Brisohke, 
confusua, FSrst., from Tteniocampa populeti : Bigiiell. 
rugulosuB, Forst., from Trachea piniperda ; Norgate. 
erjthrogaater, Font., from Hybemia rupicapraria ; Bigriell. 
eurynotua, Forst., from Thcck betalaa ; Eedle. 
D. ? sp., from Tortrix forslerana ; Elisha, 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 
Lepiooptera neae Bromley, 1888. — Mr. Watchurst's note^ 
(EiUom. vol. vii. p. 278) remind me of my own captures at lights 
at Lower Camden, between Chielehurst and Bromley, in 1893. t 
have already given a short list of some of the speciea taken up lc» 
August 15th (Entom. xvi. 233) ; an account of those taken afterr 
that date will perhaps prove interesting; — August 16th, a moon- 
light night, only Pluaia gamma appeared. August 17th-27th» 
Anaitis plagiata, Lophopteryx camelina, &c. August 28tli, the 
following appeared for the first time : Noctua plecta, Triphan^*' 
comes (prbona), Luperina testacea, Noctua riibi, Cidaria BiUtcet^* 
Melanthia ocellata. With regard to the last, Newman merely 
states that it appears in Jane ; is it usual to have a second brood ^ 
August 29th, Eugonia alniaria (tiliaria) and Cidaria testata appeared 
for the first time. August 80th, Rumia luteolata {cratwgata), fir0* 
appearance ; took another M. ocellata. August 31st, first appear" 
ance of Eupithecia oblongata (centaurcata) and Chartsas graminit ^ 
got one of each. The following were also taken at light, a^ 
Chislehurst, between July 26th and August 31st, but I have nc^ 
notes of the exact dates: — Acidalia bisetata, A. dimidiata (scutu- 
lata), A. stravdnata, Eupithecia assimilata, E. linariata, Leucania 
conigera, L. impura, Hydracia micacea, Miana arcuosa, Cara- 
drina taraxaci (blanda), and a single specimen of Noctua triatf 
gulum. I also obtained a number of Micros, hut these I have 
not yet had time to work out. On July 13th the following came 
to light at Chislehurst: — Portkesia similit (awrijlua), Hadena 
oleracea, Boarmia gemmaria {rko7nboidaria), Leucania Uthargyria, 
(two — one green and one brown one), Hemitkea strigata, Cara- 
drina taraxaci, Plusia chrysitis, Noctua augur, Nomopkila noctuelia 
{kybridalia), and a few others. — T, D. A. Cockerell; 51, Wood- 
slock Road, Bedford Park, W,, December 8, 1884, ^^m 
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Lateness of the past Season. — Mr. Harding remarks in 

the 'Entomologist' (vol. xvii. 185), that after every promise 
of a remarkably early spring, tlie bitter east wind of April 
changed the whole aspect of aifairs, whereby the appearance of 
many species was greatly retarded. Having passed the summer 
months en torn ologi zing in south-western Spain, I may note that 
I there observed three buttei-flies appeared much after the dates 
assigned in Mr. jQrby's hooka for their emergence. In the case 
of Argynnis ■pandora, a very common and conspicuous butterfly 
in north-western Spain, aa A. aglaia is in Scotland, there could 
be no inaccuracy of observation, I think, involved. The newly- 
emerged males I first noticed in the environs of Valladolid, on 
the 12th of July, and the species was still flj'ing in the Asturian 
mountain gorges in August. Kirby's book says June and July. — 
A. H. Swinton; Binfield House, Waterden Boad, Guildford, 
December 9, 1884. 

[Dr. Lang, in his ' Butterflies of Europe,' also gives June and 
July as the time of appearance of Argynnis pandora, — J. T. C] 

Economy of Colias EDusA.~The life-history of this species 
has been so far elucidated as to make it clear the deposition 
of eggs usually takes place about May, the work being performed 
by hybernated iudiviiluals, as in Gonepteryx rhamni. It is 
possible that in exceptional years a few larvie might he produced 
in the autumn, which would pupate ere winter, as Mr. Tutt 
suggests (Entom. xvii. 270). That, from some peculiarity in the 
species, the hybernators are apt to die off, has been given aa the 
reason why C. edusa is less abundant than G. rhamni, though 
much like it in some respects. — J. R. S. Clifford ; Cambrian 
Grove, Gravesend, December 11, 1884. 

Gonepteryx khamni in Dorsetshire, — I think that Mr. 
Mansfield (Entoni. xvii. 271) is mistaken in thinking that buck- 
thorn is not a Dorsetshire plant. Both the British species 
of Bhamni occur in a native state in the county, and the common 
buckthorn {R. catharticus) is widely distributed, and in some 
places frequent.— F. Buchanan White; Perth, Dec. 9, 1884. 

Late appearance of Hppialus humuli; — At the end of 
August I netted what I thought was a Noctua, flying oddly over 
the grass. To my great sui-prise it proved to be a female H. 
humuli. In so hot a season it could hardly be a lale eiaex%fc"iit&. 
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aa the species was quite over the month before. The speci- 
men was in fine condition, but pale in colour, and very small. 
— J. Sang; 33, Oxford Street, Darlington. 

Abnormal appeaeance op Cocullia verbasci. — I was sur- 
prised to find a specimen of Cucullia' verbasci, just hatched out, 
in my breeding-cage to-day. It is one of ten larvEe that I fouud 
in Hampshire, in July, 1883, all of which went into the pupa 
state the same autumn, but only three imagos have at present 
appeared. The two previous specimens hatched in June last. — 
pEHCt Eendall; 20, Ladbroke Square, November 21, 1884. 

CiDAEIA FLAVICINCTATA DOUBLE-BROODED.^Is Gidaria flavi- 

cinctata [riijicinctata) double-brooded generally? I procured 
some ova rather late this season in Ranuoch. One larva rather 
quickly outgrew the others, but was by no means full-sized when 
it turned into a very small chrysalis. A few days ago it came 
out as a perfect and well-marked moth, rather small, but not 
much smaller than some I have taken in Rannoch; the others 
are all very tiny, but I hope to get them through the winter. — 
(Mrs.) Elizabeth Cross ; Appleby Vicarage, Erigg, Nov. 37, 1884, 
The Urticating Properties of the Hairs of Porthesia 
CHRTSOERHCEA. — At least I Suppose we must say it is the "hairs," 
as stated (Entom. xvii. 375), that cause with some persons such 
peculiar and painful irritation, while others are slightly affected, 
and others, again, not afi'ected at all. During some years, a long 
strip of hedge on the old Dover road, between Gravesend and the 
village of Chalk, was the residence of a colony of Porthesia 
chrysorrhcea, hundreds of their nests, or even thousands, being 
conspicuous on the hawthorn, blackthorn and hazel. By-passers 
of both sexes were often, in the summer months, sufferers from 
the hairs floated by the wind off the larvie or their cocoons, and 
it was rather amusing to hear the various conjectures which were 
made as to the cause of the irritation, never attributing it to the 
insects on the hedges. I had, in a local journal, more than once 
advised the removal of these winter nests, in the interest of the 
adjacent orchards, seeing that this species is reported to be 
injurious to fruit trees. The farmers and gardeners neglected 
this, but the extremely wet winters of 1882 and 1883 appear to 
ha-ve extinguished the species for the present. Returning, how- 
to the matter of the urtication, I might say that, speaking 
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familiarly, there is not a pin to choose between the hairs of P. 

ehrysorrhaa and those of P. similis, only from the occuiTence of 
the former species in colonies we are more likely to perceive the 
disagreeable influence of their protective coating. The theory 
has been put forward (has it not ?) that from the scarlet cup-like 
spot on the tenth segment of the larva a fluid is ejected which 
irritates, as in the case of Dicranula vinula, but I do not think 
this has been confirmed hy dissection. It is amply proved that 
the coeoona cause irritation, as also the moths, concerning which 
Mr. Anderson's suggestion is a plausible one. The oddest cir- 
cumstance is that the hairs of the larvre seem to set up this 
irritation, not by puncturing the skin, but by simply lying upon 
it ; of course the irritation once started, is generally increased by 
Tubbiug. Perhaps we may suppose that the hairs are beset with 
numerous fine particles, and these, falling off, are taken up by the 
pores of the skin. A lotion of arnica, apphed cold, will probably 
be found the best remedy. It may be added that a similar efi'ect 
has been experienced from the hairs of the larvie of Arctia caia 
and A. villica. — J. R. S. Cliffokd; Cambrian Grove, Gravesend. 
—December H, 1B84, 

ExcHANGme. — Few of us can hope to form anything like a 
complete collection of British insects unless we have unlimited 
time and means at our disposal. Hence the necessity for your 
Exchange List, which is quite the recognised medium between 
collectors. The system under which exchanges are efi'ected, 
among advanced collectors at any rate, is that of " marked lists." 
Now it is about these that I have a word to say. Does it not 
stand to reason, that when a collector has obtained full series of 
more than half the British species, the shortest method, both for 
himself and his correspondent, will be to place a mark against 
those species only which he wants? Instead of this, my expe- 
rience is that if a friend wants, say two species out of a hundred, 
he will put his mark against ninety-eight and leave the two blank. 
Xet such a person consider the waste of time thus caused to both 
contracting parties, and mend his ways. If any one knows the 
value of time, surely it should be an entomologist. To the four 
virtues required of us in the pursuit of any science — patience, 
energy, observation, and accuracy — may surely be added a fifth, 
appreciation of the value of time. In the good old days, when 
*' txchauging" specimens first began, it was com'pa.'co.'CvN^J 
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common to see a notioe from some prominent collector, offering 
certain species to be given away to those who would send box and 
return postage. How rare is such a display of generosity nowa- 
days! la it that, twenty or thirty years since, there were so few 
entomologists that a collector found it difficult to discover "the" 
man who wanted a particular species ; or is it that we are 
becoming more selfish ? Whichever may be the true solution of 
this question, I do not think certain persons, who have almoat 
complete series of what macros are obtainable, would be injurin;; 
their cabinets or themselves if they encouraged beginners or 
outsiders by distributing a few of their superfluous specimens 
without expecting a return of any kind. This is surely the best 
way of promoting our favourite pastime. — (Rev.) Gilbert H. 
Eaynor; Shenfield, Brentwood, October 32, 1884. 

DoNACiA sPARGAtiu, Ahr. — While sweeping at Esber, on August 
5th last, I netted a splendid coleopteron of the genus Donacia, 
and being doubtful as to which species to class it with, I kept it 
by me until Nov, SOth, when I exhibited several Donacia, in- 
cluding this one, at the South London Entomological Society's 
Pocket-box Exhibition. Several coleopterists were present, but 
as no one seemed to recognise the beetle in question I referred it 
to your correspondent, the Rev. W. W. Fowler, who kindly 
replied : — " The Donacia is D. sparganii, a good species ; it is ■ 
pity you did not get more, as Donacia is usually a gregariotu 
genus." Respecting the gregarious habit of this genus, it maybe 
well to note that I have found this to be generally the case, 
although I captured but one specimen on the above date, but thia 
is attributable to the fact that I had to suspend operations ett^ 
noon, and consequently lost the latter portion of the day, whict* 
I consider the best time for collecting these beetles. — G. .^- 
Lbwcock; 40, Oxford Road, Islington, W., December 15, 1884. 

CoEBECTiON. — Pyeameis huntera NOT IN EssEX. — I har^ 
pleasure in correcting a statement made by me (Entom. xvii. H^m 
through the medium of your Journal, that I had captured « 
specimen of P. huntera a few years ago ; it turns out to be, «s 
you surmised in your note, the variety of V. cardui figured w 
Newman. — F. H. Baeclat; Leyton, Essex. 
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PROTECTIVE RESEMBLANCES IN INSECTS. 
By Roland Tbimen, F.R.S., &c. 

Prof. Cand^ze has well observed that the main endeavour 
of every living being in nature is twofold, viz., on the one hand, 
to get enough to eat ; and, on the other, to escape being eaten. 
To ensure this double object the most strenuous efforts are made ; 
and it is obvious that, in such a competition for the means of 
existence, the slightest superiority or advantage must tell in 
favour of its possessor. Upon a very little difference in strength, 
swiftness, tenacity, weapons, acuteness of perception, or intelli- 
gence, the issue of life or death will depend, where there is 
enough for one but not for two, or when it is a question of hair- 
breadth escape from a devouring foe. 

It is with regard to these all-important matters of obtaining 
a sufficiency of food, and escaping being fed upon, that the 
advantages of disguise and concealment become manifest. If the 
desert lion finds the advantage which his tawny hair gives him in 
stealing unobserved upon his prey, none the less does the desert 
antelope owe his safety to the isabelline colour of his coat. 
Nothing more strikingly illustrates the uses of concealment than 
the fact that in the wide unsheltered spaces where there is no 
cover of any description, all forms of animal life partake of the 
prevalent colour of the surface, — isabelline on the desert sands, 
pure white on the arctic snows. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace, who has devoted great attention to this 
subject, and published some excellent papers desAm^ ^SXXi \V^ 

EMTOH. — FEB,, J88p. ^ 
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points out how very generally dwellers among leaves or grass are 
gn^cn ; instancing the parrots and green fruit-pigeons among 
bints, the iguanas and tree snakes among reptiles, and the tree- 
(Kit{ii among amphibians, as prominent cases of the kind. Among 
inatoolii numbers of species haunting herbage and foliage are 
Un^n, notably in such familiar groups as grasshoppers and 
(>Nt«rpi liars. 

|>'rum such general adaptations to surroundings as those just 
rpfpri't'd to, we may pass to that of a more specialized kind, which 
ini'ViiiU very largely throughout Nature, embracing innumerable 
CARdO of more or less exact resemblance in colouring and in 
ntirrAOit to inanimate or to vegetable objects. Peculiarities of the 
Hiiil ; of rocks and stones on its surface ; of the bark of trees and 
«hrubR ; of mosses, lichens, and algie; of leaves, dowers and 
•linuB ;— are everywhere reproduced in the aspect of the animals 
VPHpoolively frequenting those objects. It is when absorbed in 
•Puking or taking food, or when sleeping, that most creatures are 
■ litioiitlly exposed to danger, and it is manifest what protection 
iiuiiil be afforded them by more or less similarity to the things 
itbout them. 

The instances noticed are but samples of the large number 
known amongst vertebrate animals; and when we proceed to 
rnviow the vast class of insects and their allies, so numerous are 
ititi (laaes in point that the diificulty is which to select as illus- 
IrntionH. The colour of the bare ground is reproduced in many 
Imrtlofl— in South Africa notably by Curculioiiidie and Hetero- 
iiicrn.— and in a multitude of grasshoppers and locusts. Some 
nl' tlie latter groups are exactly of the tint of the ground they 
liniint, so that it is next to impossible to see them as long as 
ihny remain motionless. The most specialized case among those 
linown to me of this kind is that of the wingless Acridian genus 
liatrachotetria:, which has more than one representative in South 
Africa. The best known species, B. bufo, has been dubbed the 
" Stone Grasshopper " by Mrs. Barber, and well deserves the 
title ; for in colouring, granulation of surface, and the singular 
llatness of the back, it precisely resembles the small stones which 
lilt about on the surface of the ground which it frequents. In a 
locality near Grahamstown, where this species was numerous, 
barber and myself found it most difficult to detect the 
as it was remarkably sluggish, and hopped but feebly 
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and reluctantly even when we literally kicked it up. A cir- 
ciimBtance most worthy of note is that the colouring of this 

curions grasshopper copies that of the particular little group of 
stones among which it lives ; and I found this to be the case in 
quite a limited extent of ground, a set of mottled stones occupying 
a small space having among them Batrachotetrix of corresponding 
tints, while but a little way off a set of uniformly dark or light 
stones harboured grasshoppers of like hues. 

Several South-African butterflies are protected at rest by the 
similarity of the under-surface of their wings to the ground on 
which they settle. The beautiful Junonia cehrene and J. clelia 
are thus often rendered almost invisible; and as the former 
species has been observed by Colonel Bowkerto be much hunted 
by lizards, no doubt the resemblance is of considerable service to 
them. The same kind of protective colouring is shown by many 
of the small butterflies belonging to the genus Zeritia — a very 
characteristic Cape group. 

The hark of trees and the lichens which cling to it find in- 
numerable faithful copyists among insects, whole groups of 
beetles and moths more or less exactly reproducing each rugosity 
aud tint of their wonted resting-place. The most practised 
collector will frequently fail to distinguish the best disguised of 
these insects, which to ordinary^eyes are practically invisible. 

Mr. Wallace records his obtaining in Borneo one of the 
" Spectres " or " Walking- stick Insects " (of the orthopterous 
order), which was covered with foliaceous excrescences of a clear 
olive-green colour, so as exactly to resemble a stick grown over 
by a creeping moss or Jungermannia. Quite as marvellous an 
imitation is the widely-knowu one of the " Leaf Insects " 'par 
excellence, a genus of the same family, many species of which 
occur in the islands of the Malayan Archipelago ; and it is 
dif&cuJt to believe without close inspection that these species of 
PhyUium are not in reality the leaves of the plants on which they 
live. In the Karroo districts of this colony there occurs not 
uncommonly a very fine Walking-Stick Phasma (Palathua 
haworthii), attaining a length of seven or eight inches, which in 
ita quiescent condition precisely simulates the dried-up rouj 
greyish-brown twigs of the dwarf shrubby plants characteristic of 
the country. 

The whole order of the Orthoptera is rematbablft iox \S» 
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likeness to vegetation which very many of its members present, 
even the predaceous Mantida, or " Hottentot Gods," affording 
numerous examples, some of which are very striking. On( 
Natalian species Pkyllocrania. paradoxa, is almost as close m 
imitation of dead leaves as Phyllium is of living ones ; while the 
young of Harpax ocellata, sent to me alive from D'Urban by Col. 
Bowker, have an extraordinary resemblance to a purple flower ol 
the composite type. In this latter instance the resemblance a 
brought about by the position of the flat round abdomen, whicli 
is turned upward and backward over the hind and middle parts 
of the thorax, so that its lower surface, set with a central row acd 
double lateral rows of purple foliaceous expansions, is fullv 
exposed. This case of Harpax resembles that mentioned by 1 
Mr. Wallace of a Javanese Mantis which exactly resembled the 
pink flower of an orchid. 

We can readily perceive the advantage of this harmless plant- 
like appearance to such voracious devourers of other insects ts 
the MantidoG, whose habit it is to remain motionless ninon^ 
vegetation until some unwary prey comes within reach of their 
long spiny arms. 

As already mentioned, the unarmed race of butterflies and 
moths depends largely upon protective colouring, which, in 
accordance with the different posture of the wings in repose, i' 
disposed in the former on the under-surface of the hind wingB 
and of such part of the fore wings as is exposed, while in the 
latter it characterizes the upper surface either of all the wings 
or of the fore wings only. In South Africa I have notice* 
various butterflies possessed of this kind of protection in a higl* 
degree ; such as, for instance, Melanitis leda, which rests amon^ 
dead leaves on the ground in shady places, and is then indistin- 
guishabie from them ; and the female Kronia leda, which settles 
on the faded bright yellow leaves of the Erythrina tree. Mrs. 
Barber noticed, near Grahamstown, quite similar behaviour in 
the conspicuous male Papilia cenea fMerope auct.), which twice 
deliberately settled in her garden, as a resting-place dui-ing a 
shower of rain, on a shrub whose yellow and brown seeds and 
flowers entirely resembled the colouring of the under side of his 
wings. 

But by far the most elaborate imitation of this kind among 
butterflies is the famous one, so well explained ^ Mr. Wallace, 
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of the Indian and Malaynn Kallima inachis and K.paralekta, In 
these species, which on the upper side are deep-blue and orange, 
the under side copies with perfect accuracy the withered or 
shrivelled leaves of dead trees or bushes, the imitation going 
into such details as to reproduce in appearance even the minute 
fungi or moulds that grow on the leaves ! But this is by no 
means all the extent of the mimicry ; the shape of the wings 
when the insect is at rest exactly representing both the pointed 
apex and the foot-stalk of the leaf, and the attitude assumed 
both bringing into prominence these details and concealing 
such parts as the head and antennte which might impair the 
completeness of the deception. To give an idea of the exact- 
ness of the imitation, I may mention that Mr. Wallace had a 
case (which he showed to me) containing one of these butter- 
flies with expanded wings aud a number of other specimens at 
rest in their natural attitude on a branch. When this case 
was exhibited to anybody not specially acquainted with auch 
matters, it was his wont to ask how many butterflies were in 
it, and the answer would always be " One "^meaning tlie con- 
spicuous blue -and -orange individnal with outspread wings, Mr. 
Wallace would then explain the imitation, showing that the 
apparent leaves on the branch were actually butterflies. But 
he had cunningly left one real leaf among them, and when, 
after explanation, he would say, " How many butterflies do you 
count now ? " I believe that almost invariably the answer gave 
one too many, because the real leaf was counted by the spectator 
as one of the butterflies ! 

The numerous disguises assumed by Spiders have formed the 
subject of a special paper by Prof. Pavesi (Atti d. Societa Ital. 
d. Scienze Naturali, vol, xviii., I S75), and among them some of the 
most interesting are those presented by hunting or wandering 
spiders, which do not construct webs for netting prey, but 
trust to their activity or patience. Many species of Thomisua 
are well adapted to succeed by being coloured in resemblance 
to the flowers in or on which they await the arrival of their 
■victims. One that inhabits Cape Town is of the exact rose-red 
of the flowers of the Oleander; and, the more effectually to 
conceal it, the palpi, top of cephalothorax, and four lateral stripes 
on the abdomen are white, according remarkably vrith the 
irregular white markings so fii^quent on the petaVs oi Nerium. 
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I was led to notice a yellow spider of the same gi'oup, in con- 
sequence of seeing that two of a number of butterflies oa tha 
flowers of Senecio pubigera did not on my approach fly oif with 
their companions. Each of these unfortunates turned out to be 
in the clutches of a spider, and, when I released them, I observed 
their captors very narrowly, and fouud that the latter'a close 
resemblance to the Se-necLO flowers was not one of colour alone, 
but due also to attitude. This spider, holding on to the flowet- 
stalk by the two hinder pairs of legs, extended the two long 
front pairs upward and laterally. In this position, it was scarcely 
possible to believe that it was not a flower seen in profile, tiie 
rounded abdomen representing the central mass of florets, anl 
the extended legs the ray-florets ; while, to complete the illusion, 
the femora of the front pair of legs, appressed to the thorai, 
have each a longitudinal red stripe which represents the ferru- 
ginous stripe on the sepals of the flower. 

On another occasion I witnessed the actual capture of fc 
small blue butterfly {Lyccenesthes) by a white spider of the same 
genua. The butterfly was engaged in honey-sucking on a white 
flower-head of Lantana, and explored each individual flower with 
its proboseis. "While I was watching it, the butterfly toucbed 
and partly walked over what looked like a slightly faded or 
crumpled flower about the middle of the cluster. This turneil 
out to be a spider, which instantly seized the butterfly, throwinff 
forward its front legs somewhat after the fashion of a Mautu- 
In this spider the effect of the little depressions on the litsV 
of the corolla was given by some depressed lines on the back of 
its smooth white abdomen.* 
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Bv Georoe VunNON Hudson. 

Amonq the very few Bombycina inhabiting New Zealand, tt>* 

family Hepialida occupy by far the moat prominent positio**' 

comprising many insects of very large size and conspieuoi** 

appearance ; of these perhaps Charagia virescens is one of tl»^ 

L" Part of an address delivered at the Annual Meating of the Sonth AJU«|^Q 
PbilDBophioal Societj. ^^^| 
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best known, whose life-history I briefly describe in the following 
paper. 

The larva of this insect, unlike most of its family, tunnels the 
stems of living trees, feeding entirely on wood, which it bites ■ 
with its strong mandibles. The plant most usually selected by 
the caterpillar is Aristotelia raceviosa, called by the settlers 
"New Zealand currant," from its large clusters of rich-looking 
black berries which appear in autumn ; in all other respects 
does not in the least resemble currant, reminding one more of a 
tall cherry tree. Other food-plants are numerous, the "black 
maize" [Olea apetala) and "manuka" {Leptospermum) being 
among those more frequently chosen. This larva for the most 
part inhabits the main stem of the tree, its gallery always having 
an outlet to the air, which is covered with a curtain of dull 
brown silk spun exactly level with the surrounding bark, and 
consequently very inconspicuous ; these burrows usually run 
down towards the ground, and are mostly two or three inches 
from the surface of the trunk. In some instances the larvse 
inhabit branches, in which case, if they are of small dimensions, 
the tminels are made near the centre of each. These notes only 
refer to galleries constructed by young larvie, as the tunnel made 
by the insect prior to becoming a pupa is of a very complicated 
character, and merits a somewhat detailed description ; it con- 
sists of a spacious, irregular, but shallow, cavity just under the 
bark, having a large opening to the air, which is entirely closed 
with a thin silken covering almost exactly the same shape and 
size as the numerous scare which occur at intervals up the 
trunks of nearly aU the trees. Three large tunnels open into 
this shallow cavity ; one in the centre, which runs into the 
middle of the stem ; and one on each side, which run right and 
left just under the bark. These are usually very short, but 
sometimes extend half-way round the tree, and occasionally even 
join one another on the opposite side. The central tunnel has 
a slightly upward direction for a shoii distance inwards, which 
eflfeetually prevents it from becoming flooded with water ; after- 
wards it pursues an almost horizontal course untO it reaches 
the centre of the tree, when it appears to suddenly terminate. 
This, however, is not the ease, for, if the gallery floor is carefully 
examined a short distance before its apparent termination, 
a round trap-door will be found compactly conattucWi qV n^tj j 
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hard, smooth silk, corresponding with the Hurrounding portion 
of the tunnel bo exactly that it almost escapes detection. When 
this lid is removed a long perpendicular shaft is disclosed, 
which runs down the middle of the tree to a depth of fourteen 
or sixteen inches, and is about six Hnes in diameter ; at the 
bottom of this the elongate vireecens pupa sleeps quietly and 
securely in an upright position, the old larval skin forming a 
soft support for the terminal segment of the pupa to rest on. 
The upper end of this vertical shaft is lined with silk, which 
forms a framework on which the trap-door rests when it is 
closed ; the lid itself, being of a larger size than the orifice, 
which it covers, causes it to be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to open from the exterior, especially when it fits down 
very closely, which is nearly always the case as long as the 
insect remains in its burrow. The object of this moat ingenious 
contrivance is in all probability to prevent the ingress of insects ; 
Blattfe, slugs, spiders, and immature "wetas" (Hemideina) are 
frequently found in both central and lateral tunnels, but they 
are quite unable to pass the trap-door, and are most likely 
entirely ignorant of the existence of the vertical burrow. When 
the pupa has left its dwelling it becomes the permanent home of 
these animals and many others; I have on several occasions 
found a small orthopterous insect {Lihanasa (?) maculifrons) in 
the vertical portion of deserted galleries, which has very long 
antennee, and is agile in the extreme, leaping out of sight if 
possible the moment the tunnel is opened ; it is a most graceful 
Uttle insect, and I have never discovered it in any other situation, 
so conclude that this is its normal habitat. 

The galleries of different individual larvie are all wonderfully 
alike, the only differences observable being in the length of the 
perpendicular shaft and direction of the horizontal burrow, 
which is sometimes curved. These variations are usually caused 
by the presence of other tunnels in the tree, which the larva 
invariably avoids, although how the insect can ascertain that he 
is approaching another tunnel, before he actually reaches it, I 
cannot understand ; I have never known a single instance when 
a larva has allowed his tunnel to communicate with a neighbouring 
one, whether inhabited or otherwise. 

The caterpillar, when full-grown, is of considerable size, 
urjng from twenty-eight to thirty lines or more in length ; 
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it IB tolerably tmifonn in thickness throughout, and of a dull 
yellow colour. The bead is large, dark chestnut-brown, very 
irregolarlj striated, and covered with a few short yellow bristlea. 
The prothoracic segment is hard and shining, with the back and 
sides ruddy brown, the ventral surface being dull yellow ; its 
spiracle, which is very large, is situated near the posterior 
margin, and a little above it there is a dull black spot, filling a 
Blight concavity about the same size as the spiracle itself. The 
second and third thoracic divisions are without breathing orifices, 
all the rest of the segments, except the last, being provided with 
a pair situated in the connecting membrane between them. 
Each of these has on its dorsal surface two corneous plates of an 
oblong form with rounded angles, the larger of which is situated 
on the anterior portion of the segment, except on the second 
thoracic, where the arrangement is reversed, the smaller one 
being in front of the other. These plates are all divided into 
two portions by a dorsal hne of soft membrane which runs down 
the middle of the larva. On the sides of the two posterior 
thoracic segments there are several small plates of irregular 
shape resembling those on the hack ; on each of the abdominal 
BCgments there are also two plates of an oval form situated just 
below the spiracles, and lying one above the other ; these are all 
bright ochre in colour, hard, and shining. The anal segment is 
entirely corneous, and dull brownish yellow in colour. Prolegs 
are situated on the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth divisions of the 
abdomen ; they are of a dull yellow hue, and are furnished with 
a row of very fine black hooks round the edges of that portion 
:applied to the ground. Anal prolegs darker. The whole insect 
,18 sparingly covered with isolated yellow and black bristles. In 
.many larvte the ventral surface and connecting membrane be- 
tween the horny pieces is light purple. Younger specimens 
principally differ in being of an olive-green colour, which is con- 
siderably darker when they are very small. 

The last act performed by the caterpillar previous to under- 
going its transformation is the construction of the trap-door at 
the top of its burrow ; this done the insect retreats to the bottom, 
its last segment resting on the termination of the vertical 
gallery ; after this it becomes torpid and stiff, then violently 
ggles, and the skin, splitting open on the thorax, is worked 
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down to till! bottom of the btirrow undemeatli tbe last abdominal 
BPtfiiluut of tbe pupa. 

TliG obryaalia of tbis insect varies mnch in size, ranging 
fi'om twonty-foor to thirty lines in length ; it is of a very 
attenuated form, tbe widest portion being througb the middle of 
the thorax ; behind this it gradually tapers off towards the 
extremity, with the last segment abruptly truncated. Its colour 
ill light ruddy ochre, with the head and dorsal portion of the 
thorax dark brown, and harder than the reat of the body. The 
edges of the abdominal segments are furnished dorsally with a 
row of small booklets above and below all tbe dividing sutures ; 
on tbe ventral surface there is only a single one, which is 
situated in front of each articulation. 

As development progresses in the pupa it becomes darker in 
colour, especially on the wing-cases, which in some individuals 
show the future black markings of tbe moth as early as two 
months before emergence ; others remain quite white and soft, 
the green wings suddenly appearing through their cases a fort- 
night or three weeks prior to the bursting forth of the imago. 
Previous to this change the pupa works its way up the vertical 
tunnel, forces open the trap-door, which yields to the slightest 
pressui'C from within, and wriggles along the horizontal burrow 
until it reaches the air, tbe last three or four segments only 
remaining in tbe tree. The thoracic shield then ruptures, and 
the moth crawls out and expands its wings in the ordinary way, 
resting on the trunk of the tree until they are of sufficient 
strength and hardness for flight. 

Although nearly all the "currants" in this locality are 
perforated by the larva of C. vireacerts, I have never yet found a 
living example in the open, and only twice have discovered 
remains of them ; once a dead crippled specimen at the foot of 
a tunnelled tree ; on another occasion I found a pair of wings 
belonging to tbis moth in the middle of a road near Palmerston 
North. This specimen had evidently been devoured by some 
bird like its British relative, Zevzeru asculi, whose wings we bo 
often observe on footpaths in the vicinity of London. 

Previous to the present year the obscure habits of this 

insect have prevented me from rearing the moth in captivity, and 

it was not until I bad destroyed several examples of both larvie 

pupEB that I discovered the true nature of its burrow. 
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Since these preliminary disasters I have succeeded in extracting 
over twelve specimens, six of which died from time to time, 
three others have just appeared as moths, and the remainder 
are still alive and healthy, although exhibiting no signs of 
emergence at present. I therefore conclude that this insect is 
very delicate in its constitution, taking as I did every precaution 
with the pupsB, which were placed on rotten wood and covered 
with a thin layer of damp moss ; a similar proportion of deaths 
occurring among chrysalids in the natural state would be almost 
sufficient to account for the apparent rarity of the imago. 

I will now give a short description of the moth when recently 
emerged, as most examples seen in collections are so much faded, 
and frequently mutilated, that very erroneous notions are often 
entertained respecting the insect's natural appearance. 

The fore wings of the male are uniform apple-green in colour, 
with a series of fainter oval markings, between the longitudinal 
veins, enclosing a dark green kidney-shaped spot in the centre 
of each ; there is also a diagonal row of obscure white spots 
near the disc of the wing, and a somewhat conspicuous spot on 
the costa close to the thorax, of the same colour. The posterior 
wings are much paler, especially near the body, where they 
become almost white. The head and thorax are dark green, 
without markings ; the abdomen is white and downy, becoming 
pale green at the apex, and the antennae are very minute, of a 
rusty yellow colour. The legs are robust, dark green striped 
with blackish purple ; the expansion of the wings ranges from 
three and a half to four inches. The female differs principally 
in having the wings of a more attenuated shape ; the anterior 
pair are also ornamented with a number of black spots, chiefly 
situated on the costa, but extending across the wing to its 
posterior margin near the body. The hind wings differ from 
those of the male in being light greenish brown, and the basal 
portion of the abdomen is of the same colour, fading off into 
dark green on the two terminal segments. The expansion of 
the wings in this sex varies from four and a half to five and a 
half inches. 

Notwithstanding its large size and conspicuous appearance 
this is not at all a beautiful insect, its long abdomen and minute 
antennae giving it an ungainly and incomplete aspect which is 
far from pleasing even in the finest specimens. 



Before finally conclading this paper I wish to direct the 
attention of yonr readers to some caterpillars preserved in the 
British Mnsenm, and lal>eUed ''LarvsB of Charagia rire$eeni 
attacked by a parasitic fongos." These insects are to be found 
buried in the earth, the fongos growing op oot of the ground 
like a small plant. I have never discovered specimens myself, 
but have examined several obtained by others ; in all these the 
parasite grew out of the connecting membrane between the head 
and prothorax, and projected somewhat forwards; the larrs 
are also much shrivelled, and consequently unrecognisable ; but 
being found invariably in the earth and not in the stems of trees, 
it seems more probable that they are the subterranean larvsB of 
one of the other large Hepialidae than those of the present 
insect. I have never heard of infested specimens being found 
alive, or anything at all resembling them ; but as no systematic 
research has been at present brought to bear on the subject it ^ 
impossible to say to what species they belong, especially as tb^ 
most absurd ideas are entertained by many persons respectiixS 
the origin of the fungus, some positively asserting that tia^ 
caterpillar devours the seed of the " rata " tree {Metrosider^:^^ 
robusta), and then buries itself, the young tree afterwards gro 
ing up out of the larva which it destroys ! 

Karori, Wellington, New Zealand, August 31, 1884. 



A YEAR'S WORK AMONG GALL-GNATS. 
By Petkr Inohbald, F.L.S. 

Wic learn from Borgenstamm's pamphlet on the Gall-gnat^* 
* Synopsis Ceoidomyidarum/ published in Vienna, in 187G, th^* 
flOO species, duly named, exist in the world. A very large pro' 
portion of these Cecidomyidae occur in Europe, and of the»^ 
7 ft have boon tabulated by Mr. Fitch as having been noticed i^ 
Orent Britain. I would draw attention to his admirable Synopsis* 
which appeared in the 'Entomologist,* July, 1880 (vol. xiii-» 
pp. 140-154). Mr. Fitch has taken Bergenstamm's Synopsis ^^ 
his model, but his own personal experience has given additioP^ 
interest to his list, and his introductory remarks should t'^ 
diligently read and studied by every investigator of Cecid-life. 
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I have pleasure in submitting to your readers my year's 1 
doings amoDg this moat fascinating group of insects, and could ] 
only wish that I had more to record than I have. Long yeara • 
are needed to elucidate fully the habits of these tiny gall-makers ' 
among our Diptera. 

The first Cecid of the year is the little gnat that comes forth ' 
from the last year's catkins of the birch {Cecidomr/ia hetula). I 
have reared them abundantly both this season and last. They 
appear in March, or early in April, if the morning is sunny. 
The contorted wings are unfolded in about twenty minutes, when 
they begin their merry gnat-like dance. You must be an early ' 
riser to notice the transformation scene. 

No sooner does the cuckoo-flower (Cardamine pratemiB) show I 
its flower-buds than they are tenanted by the larvte of Ceci- 
domyia cardaminis, half-a-dozen or more occupying one bud, and 
making it assume such monstrous proportions as sometimes to 
be hardly recognised as the bud of our bonnie cuckoo-flower- 
After years of failure I succeeded this year in raising the gnat 
from the affected flower-heads of last year. Moisture is essential 
for its development; so that the flowerpot that contains the 
larvse should stand in a saucer constantly supplied with water. 
I know no other secrets in rearing this merry little Cecid. 
Winnertz says that he only reared it after long years of dis- 
appointment. As the summer comes round, another gnat-gall 
covers the surface of the leaves of the meadowsweet (Spiraa 
vlmaria) with red and green warts. These are the home of the 
larvie of C. ulma/riis, and an abundant progeny may be reared 
therefrom by closely imitating Nature in her ways and means. 
The warts of this species are rounded on the obverse, pointed on 
the reverse, of the leaf. Each contains a single larva. July is 
the month in which they appear in tlie winged state, the first 
flight appearing about the middle of the month, I must have 
reared fully a hundred. 

It is well to remember that the Cecids, as a gi'oup, are lovers 
of moisture, so that it is necessary, to succeed in rearing them, 
to sprinkle the food-plants with water each morning. Professor 
Loew (of Posen) remarks, in his monograph on the Cecids, that 
the larvte of these minute forms of insect-life may be resuscitated 
even when apparently dead and shrivelled. This remark hat 
often helped me, in my investigations, in educing, t\\e. ■5e\^(i'w-4. J 
exiatencps. 
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Our ash-trees in Yorkshire have this v 
Cecid larva that causes sausage-like swell 
the leaflets. Bremi of Zurich figured tl 
graph in 1847, though he did not rear t 
larvjB lie ensconced in the sausage-Kke 
continuous succession. When full-fed in 
the gall splits longitudinally, and the 
burrowing into the soil. I hope to r 
about the time the ash puts forth its le( 
Cecid is Diplosis betularia, I reared thi 
Ceeidomyia veronica from terminal g 
The economy of the larva is identical, th 
shoots being inspissated, and adapted 
offspring. I had some hope that the 
the nidus might be distinct, but Dr. ]\ 
identical. The densely hairy pouch o\ 
itself into a perfectly smooth pouch 
might naturally be expected. 

Everyone must have noticed, in hi 
the leafy bosses on the top shoots < 
These contain several larvae of the C. 
phosis is mostly external, though occa^. 
within the boss itself, as Mr. Fitch i 
reared this Oecid, though recorded yi 
hope to be successful in the spring oi 
April. The leaves are thickened by 
gnats, and thus made to supply food n 
coloured larva, which feeds otherwise uiii - 
tuft. Numbers pupated in my glass-top % 

A •« >%^l>«y\aa i'^^Vin I 1>%«««V«« 4«X!fc<%w» Aaraa^^J 4 »-v 
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ORIENTAL ENTOMOLOGY. 
By the Rev. F. A. Walker, D.D. 

(Continued from p. 9.) 

During my first visit to the East I captured 38 species 
of Coleoptera in Greece, 34 in Asia Minor, 21 in Syria, 18 in 
Palestine, 16 in Turkey, 7 in Egypt. On my second expedition 
I only captured 8 species of Coleoptera, 6 in Egypt and 3 in 
Nubia. 

The diflference in the number of species respectively noticed 
in the diflferent countries may possibly be attributable, to some 
extent, to the time of year when the various localities were 
visited; and there are additional grounds for entertaining this 
hypothesis in the fact that the later the period the larger the 
number of species proved : for example, 7 in Egypt (in the 
month of March), 18 in Palestine (March — April), 21 in Syria 
(April), 34 in Asia Minor (May), and 38 in Greece (May—June). 
Only 13, it is true, were noticed in Turkey in the month of May, 
for the simple reason that a great part of my time was spent in 
visiting the public buildings, instead of in the open country. 
The genus Oxythyrea had a wide range, occurring alike in Pales- 
tine, Syria, Asia Minor, Turkey, and Greece. Two species of this 
tribe were found in great abundance, viz., cinctella and hirtellay 
and for the most part, as was also the case with many of the 
Cetonias, when tightly ensconced in the middle of a flower. I 
never saw any kind of beetle anywhere in such countless 
profusion as the showy orange and filack-spotted Mylabris 
quadripunctata, on the ears of ripe corn, during our return 
drive from Deceleia on the 1st of June, at the close of a bright 
and hot day. Some few good sorts were found beneath stones; 
seven specimens, for example, of the rare Nebria hemprichiiy at 
Aceldama, on April 3rd, and Chlcenius spoliatus, C. vestitus, 
Anchomenus austriacus, and such like metallic Coleoptera on the 
wet ground in the vicinity of the Great Bend or reservoir 
of Sultan Selim, that had recently overflowed its boundary on 
the 25th of May, at Belgrade. Anthia sex-maculata (variegated 
black and white) is the handsomest, decidedly so, of the very few 
species I saw in all Egypt, and was taken running about the 
sand heaps that are silted up b}^ the action of the deaert ^md^^ 
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y^^l^fUfit^ » f'fy ^ ««iiii, if, tiia« runs of the sM c»tle «rf Mokes, 
^^irtW"^^ J^**"^ fr-w* thre shore; and las%,I noticed it on die 
^ p0i^. ^' MatmImu, oo tb« 5th of Jane, as also jmnmaij 
^Ty^M^f <« *« **«fc «f May. 

A/^'l^^^**'^ ta<ari««M, a locust vith smokr brown wings. 



..^fjtftf • «<«»BWB species in Italy and Cormca. was also found 
^'^^^Aj***'*^****' *•* **•* '^"^ *** Marathon, and at Beyront as 

Ih timii* n\hgvna I obtained a specimen off the orange trees 

I (#JwkJ "f 1^*' ™ March, and another clinging to a bough 

^'1 Viem eUutmu was brought me at Beyrout in April. 

' iiutr^t «f« »1»»^ several grasshoppers that I coUected in 

. i \i„H Hvria. Asia Minor, Turkey and Greece, chiefly in the 

\±tZ\ <'>U"try. but which, if differing in kind, do not differ 

i\l if litfbt brown or dust-coloured hue, as well as general 

T.nJ from our common field grasshoppers at home. They 

;[Jtt;Z»t unnamed, as there is little use iu taking Orthoptera 
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for comparison with those in the National Collection. What 
I take to be mole-crickets were found in the classic regions 
of the Pnyx. 

I have two small specimens of the lana of a Mantis belonging 
possibly to the genus Eremiaphila, and hearing out its title in 
its natural habitat, as it was scarcely distinguishable in hue 
from the desert sand of Gebel Hashab, where I discovered it on 
the 22nd of March. 

Lastly, the mention of a remarkable-looking insect, Calli- 
menus onisciis, must not be omitted. It is a wingless locust that 
keeps up an incessant and shrill chirp, in the underwood of 
myrtle and cistus, &c., on either side of the roads to Laurium 
and Marathon, As it hushes its strain when approached, it is 
not always easy to detect its presence, more particularly as its 
ground colour is a bright apple-green, traversed by numerous 
horizontal bars of black across the body. This beautiful colour- 
ing, however, is turned to brown after its inevitable consignment 
to a wide-mouthed phial of spirits. It no doubt derives its 
specific name of owswr, "the little ass," in consequence of its 
similarity, frt.m a dorsal point cf view, to that beast of burden. 

(To bij cotiUnued.) 



URTICATING PEOPERTIES OF LEPIDOPTERA. 
I HAD hoped that my note of inquiry on this subject {Entom. 
xvii. 256) would have elicited something more definite as to the 
cause of urtication than it has done. But at any rate the corres- 
pondence it has provoked has incontestibly proved one fact, viz., 
that Porthesia simiiis and P. chTysorrkcea are capable of producing 
I urticaria in all stages of their development. No doubt the same 
I maybe said with equal tmth of other species which have hairy 
I larvEB, and I think it is quite as certain that the poisonous property 
{whatever it is) can reach the face, &c., without the assistance of 
the hands. 

In my former communication I purposely refrained from 
advancing any theory of my own, my purpose being rather to 
draw forth information from others who I hoped to find had 
studied the subject. I may now say that my o'jimxow aS. S^a | 

ENTOU. — FEB., 1883. G 
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time was — and still is — that the dust surrounding the cocoon, 
and which is wonderfully light, and set floating in the air by the 
•lightest touch, is the medium by which the poison — for poison 
nudoubtedly it is — is conveyed to the skin. 

I find from an exhaustive and thoughtful paper in ' Psyche ' 
(vol. iii., noB. 101 &, 102), the organ of the Cambridge (Mass. 
U.S.A.) Entomological Club, which the editor, George Dimmock, 
Esq., has kindly sent me since my note appeared in the 
' Entomologist,' that both American and Continental scientists 
appear to be ahead of us in this branch of Entomology. 

Perhaps I may be excused, considering the paucity of informa- 
tion which we appear to possess on this subject, for making a 
few (luotations from Mr. Dimmock'a paper " On some glands 
which open externally on insects." Speaking of the larva of 
AttacuB cecropia (and there is a strong presumption that what is 
true of one hairy larva is true, in a more or less degree, of 
others), he says : — " The red tubercles are seen, in sections cut 
with the microtome, to be divided into compartments, the cavities 
of each Bpine opening into a compartment at its basal end. The 
spines themselves are quite rigid and very brittle, so that they 
break away at a slight touch and leave a hole in the tubercle, out 
of which an odorous fluid pours, pushed by internal pressure. 
This fluid is strongly acid to litmus paper. The odour given oat 
by these glands suggests at ouce their protective functions. . . . 
Glands similar to those of the larva of ^^((acMS cecropia, in that 
they have no outlet until one is produced by external agency, are 
not rare in the larvas of Bombycida. Tlie severe poisoning pro- 
duced by the hairs of certain larvie of Bombycidie, of which the 
so-called processionary caterpillar of Europe is an example, is 
caused by the secretion from a minvte gland at the- base of each 
hair. The secretion of these glands fills the hollow ceniral 
portions of the hairs, and when the sharp, often barbed, hairs are 
broken in the flesh of attacking animals, the broken parts carry 
with them the poisonous secretion. This secretion is, perhaps, 
formic acid, or a formate in solution." 

As Mr. South mentions Cnethocampa (Entom. xviii. 5) I give 
the following : — " Goossena regards the spines of the larvie of 
Cnethocampa to be poisonous because of a powder produced by 
the drymg of the secretion given out by the evaginable glands 
ie dorsum of these larva. This view seems unacceptable 
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after Karsten, Keller and others have so clearly proved the 
presence of glnnds at the bases of the spines of these stinging 
larvEB." 

And very much more, all tending to prove what Mr. South 
says he has only seen suggested by Mr. Swiuton, vie., that under- 
neath the warts, on the hinder segments, glands are situated 
which secrete a poisonous fluid, which is forced in minute drops 
through the spines. 

Coming to the insects we have lately had under consideration, 
Mr, Dimmock goes on to say, " The structure of the evaginable 
warts and their glands in Leucoma silicis will answer in a general 
way for the similar warts of Orgyia and of the European Liparis. 
The wart is protruded by pressure of the fluids within the body, 
and retracted by muscles ; at or near its centre open the ducts 
of one or two glands which are situated beneath the warts. The 
position and general structure of these glands, as well aa their 
motion when the larvro are disturbed, indicate that they are 
defensive in function." 

Just one more slight extract, which appears to throw a little 
light upon the mode in which the imago causes urtication : — 
" Still another form of gland is that at the anterior end of 
certain bombycid pupte, which breaks when the imago springs the 
chitinous pupal skin, and leaves its secretion, which has been 
termed bombycic acid, on the head of the moth." 

I trust these few extracts will give a fresh impetus to the 
investigations of those gentlemen who have the time and means 
of successfully following up this inquiry. 

George Balding, 

Rubj Streel, Wiabech, Janiiarj, IfWi. 



Through the courtesy of Mr. Geo. Dimmock I have been 
favoured with a copy of the American publication ' Psyche,' vol. 
iii, No. 101, 102, containing a valuable and interesting paper by 
that gentleman — one of the editors — " on some glands which 
open externally on insects," in which are some observations 
showing that the urticating properties of certain lepidopterous 
larvie are due to the glandular hairs, somewhat of the nature of 
those of the stinging- nettle. 

For every effect there is a cause, and the irritation produced 
by some caterpillars is a fact which cannot he ^%.\'a.'&%.\&, \.\. 
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therefore would be time profitably employed by any lepidopterist 

ill investigating the subject. Experience proves that it is not all 
hairy larvse which possess this painful property ; nay, that it is 
confined to comparatively few of them. Why is this? It seems 
rather humiliating to entomologists of our own country that, 
with almost one exception (that of Mr. Swinton), no researches 
have been made which show any light upon what has too long 
remained a " quicstio vexata," and that to learn anything respect- 
ing urtication we must go to our friends in America, or it may be 
here and there a Continental authority. Mr. Dimmock has 
evidently bestowed much labour upon the subject himself, and 
has sought for information from every available source. To 
show what has been done in America the following short quota- 
tions may be serviceable to many of the readers of the 
' Entomologist ' : — 

" Karsten, in 1848, described the anatomy of the poison-glands 
at the base of the hairs of an American species of Satumia. 
Five illustrations of this kind of gland are to be found in the 
stinging hairs of the larvte of Hyperckiria to and Hemileuca 
maia, both common insects in parts of the United States. 
Lintner and Riley have recorded their experiments in the 
stinging power of these two species of larvffi, and the latter 
writer has given a list of the larvffi of American species of 
Lepidoptera which are known to sting, Lintner has experimented 
further upon the stinging power of the larvffi of Lagoa crispata, 
and Misa Murtfeldt upon that of the larvte of Lagoa opercularis. 
That the sting of some of these larva can do lasting injury is 
certain, for my mother, when twenty-seven years old, received 
so severe a sting in the middle finger of one hand in brushing 
away a larva from her neck, that the distal joint, healing only 
after several months, remains somewhat stiffened and slightly 
deformed, now thirty-seven years. For a time the stinging of 
these bombycid larvEe was attributed to the action of the hairs 
in entering and wandering about in the flesh ; and even as late as 
1881, long after the discovery of the glands at the base of the 
hairs, Goossens advances the idea that the poison of the pro- 
cessionary caterpillar of Europe comes from other glands. 
Keller, in 188ii, discusses the mode of urtication in the pro- 
ceasionary caterpillar (larvte of Gastropacha). and figures the 
glands at the bases of the thin hairs." 
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Surely some British Entomologist is capable of verifying 
these statements, and bringing the question to a definite con- 
clusion. 

Joseph Anderson, Jun. 

Chichester, January 8th, 1885. 
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Scientific Nomenclature and Dr. Lang's European 
Butterflies. — The recent criticisms ou the * Entomologist ' 
Synonymic List of British Lepidoptera, as well as the review 
of Dr. Lang's beautifully illustrated work on the European 
Bhopalocera (Entom. xvii. 284), induces me to ask information 
on a few points of nomenclature, &c. I observe that in Mr. 
South's List Epinephile hyperanthus has become JS. hyperanthes ; 
and Argynnis lathonia, A. latona. Now, for my own part, in 
opposition to the criticism in a contemporary, I quite concur in 
the propriety of altering a mis-spelt name, when it is clear that 
the error was a sin of ignorance or carelessness on the part of 
the godfather; but there is, nevertheless, such a thing as being 
philologically hypercritical, which I am inclined to think the 
first change is. Now hyperanthus may not be correct as a Greek 
derivation, for I presume this is what is meant by the suggested 
emendation ; but perhaps the author merely Latinized vjre^ avkog, 
in which case the termination might stand. With the second 
correction, however, I quite coincide, as being certain to be 
eventually adopted, as there can be little doubt that the beautiful 
goddess stood gossip to this shining insect, although I am puzzled 
by Dr. Staudinger's " recte Latonia." In Dr. Lang's * Rhopalocera 
Europse ' there are various departures from the recognised ortho- 
graphy, and, as he has deviated very rarely from Dr. Staudinger's 
nomenclature, it would be interesting to know the grounds of 
these departures. On p. 103 a var. of Lyccena cegon is given as 
*' argryrotoxus,'* Berg.; and on p. 105 is L. argus ab. '^ argyro- 
nomon,'' Berg. Is not the adjectival prefix the same in both 
names, seeing that both were given by the same author ? And 
if offyupog be not, what is the adjective intended? The latter 
name is spelt by most authorities, '* argyrognomon.'' Is there 
any indication whether tvu/mv, the index of a ^\\T\d\a\^ ox No^w^i^ 
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ft shepherd, was meant by BergstrSsser ? On p. 245 e 
Erebia ceme, "psodea," Frr., is given, while Staudinger substitutes 
spodea, there being already a psodea, Hb., var. of E. medusa. 
Surely this ia not only admissible but advantageous ? On p. 308, 
Argynnis elisa, Godt., ia given as " eliza." On what grounds ? 
On p. 313, C. typhon var. rothliebi beconiea " rothliebii" ; and, at 
p. 233, the var. herta, Hb., of Melanargia larissa, "hertka." At 
p, 35i, ab. catena, Stgr., is given as " caUsna" ; and nostrodamus, 
F., as " nosiradamus," the latter being, if my memory serves me, 
the correct spelling. At p. 3110, vuBTa becomes "wtoem" — on 
what proof ? and thanaos,'Q^v.,"thaunaos." Not having access 
to the works of the earlier entomological authors, I am unable to 
seek out the data upon which Dr. Lang relies. There are also 
scattered throughout the work various misprints not included in 
the errata, which, for the benefit of those who possess the volume, 
I will indicate under correction : — P. 135, "Menaelaa" (Menalcas) ; 
p. 147, "Trappe" (Trapp) ; p. 155, "Hey6res" (Hy^res); 
p. 202, "freija, Thub." {Thnb.}, Query, would it not be better 
to print this narae/reiin in an English work, as is done in Deiane 
for Dejone, Aglaia for Aglaja, lolas for Jolas, &,c. ? P. 245, " Puy 
de Saucy" (Sancy); p. 262, "Uvonica" {livonia); and on PI. LXlil. 
is " var. pithio, Hb." (pitho, Hb.). I notice, too, that Dr. Lang 
denies the occurrence of C. edusa and E. epiphron v, cassiope in 
Ireland. The rarity of Dr. Birchall's List no doubt accounts for 
these mis-statements ; but I should be interested to know whether 
Cistus is correctly given as the food-plant of C. myrmidone. In 
conclusion, perhaps I may be allowed to bear my testimony to 
the admirable style in which the illustrations have been brought 
out, their accuracy of tint — even in the LyccBnidcs and other 
genera difficult to produce satisfactory facsimiles of — exceeding, 
in my opinion, any that have hitherto appeared in previous works 
on European Entomology. In the Hesperiida only I think some 
characteristic markings have in some instances been omitted ; 
and no wonder, for some of this family remain a puzzle to the 
best Lepidopterologists. — W. F. de V. Kaxe ; Dec, 1884. 

SciENTn?ic NoMENCLATunE, — Now that Mr, South has pub- 
lished his new synonymic list of all Lepidoptera which have 
hitherto been taken in this country, it is a good opportunity to 
protest against the habit of naming new species after individuals, 
which some entomologists have adopted. To take, as an example. 
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the new Eupithecia described in your oolonma last October ; Mr. 
C. S. Gregaon (who, by the way, says in his recent book on 
the subject that " anything will do for a name ") has called 
it Eupithecia curzoni. This is not good Latin, and should, 
of course, have been curzonensis; yet, according to the 
" inexorable law of priority," or at least according to Dr. 
Staudinger's canon (referred to by Mr. South in hia preface), the 
species must remain E curzoni till the end of time, in spite of 
the fact that the Latin is bad, and the name about as me: 
ingless as a name can possibly be. This is the weakness of 
the law of priority. A bad name once given can never be 
changed for a good one. Confusion is thereby certainly avoided, 
yet it ia very doubtful whether science is bettered. But why 
did Mr. Gregson call the species curzoni at all ? He gives ns 
his reason ; he named it in honour of his friend Mr. Roper- 
Curzon, from whom he received a most liberal supply of perfect 
insects and larvfe. All honour where honour is due certainly, 
but it is, all the same, a very bad principle of naming to call a 
species after an individual. If such a principle were generally 
adopted, then anything would do for a name so long as it bad a 
Latin termination. Is the name to have any meaning ? If not, 
a system of giving a number or letter to each species, such as ia 
in vogue with astronomers for denoting particular stars, would be 
the simplest, shortest, and most methodical. But if the specific 
name ia to have any meaning at all, it ought to have as much 
meaning as possible. Now when an insect ia named after an 
individual, e. 3., PieWs sj)iiie?'i, recently described in the ' Ento- 
mologist,' we learn nothing about it from its name beyond the 
mere fact that a certain collector some time or other had the 
good luck to be the first to capture it. Perhaps to infer even so 
much as that from th^ name would be wrong, e.g., when one 
entomologist, describing a species, gives it a name in honour of a 
friend. A name should, if possible, serve as a description, as it 
does roughly in the cases of Vanessa c-album, Smerinthus 
ocellatus, Macroghssa homhyliformig, Plusia gamma, &c. It may 
be dif&cult nowadays to find a descriptive epithet for a new 
species which ia not already in use ; but this should, whenever 
possible, be our principle in nomenclature. Failing this, the 
insects can be called after a marked or peculiar habit, e. 
Odonestit pulaloria, or after the usual food-plant, as Wsi Xieen. ftii^w^ 
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in the case of Tkecla pruni, T. quercus, T. rvibi. Sphinx con- 
volvuli, ligtistri, &c.; or, again, where the insect's range is not 
wide, after the particular locality in which it ia found. But it 
should only be our very last resource to call a apeciea after an 
individual. It is true that in what may be described as pre- 
scientific days names were given which were drawn from ancient 
mythology, e.g., Argynnis selene, A. latona, Lycemia davus, 
L. corydon, L. arion, &c. ; but such names, though apparently 
meaningless, have, to my ear, at any rate, a classical ring about 
them which makes them acceptable, but which such names as 
E. curzoni or P. spillcri altogether lack. Would it not be best, 
if the discoverer of a new species were denied the absolute 
right to give the name, but might only suggest it, and the name 
to be adopted by English entomologists be definitely fixed by 
some authoritative scientific association, which would take care 
that improper names were never recognised ? Probably the 
London Society, or the editorial staff of the ' Entomologist,' 
would be the proper body to regulate all new cases of nomen- 
clature. — A. Chitty ; Balliol College, Oxford, and 33, Queen's- 
Gate Gardens, S.W., December, 1884. 

Exchanging. — The Kev. Gilbert H, Raynor, speaking of 
marked lists, advocates placing a mark against our desiderata, 
leaving blank those species we do not require. Assuming, for the 
sake of argument, that the British species number 3000, if we 
adopt the plan of marking off those we are not wanting, by the 
time our collection is complete, clearly we shall have made 3000 
marks. Let us now look at the other side. The Reverend 
gentleman takes an extreme case when the desiderata are but 
3 per cent, I will take the other extreme, and suppose an 
entomologist possessing full series of 1001 species commences to 
exchange. To complete his list he will have made 999 marks, 
and 999 erasures or other marks, a proceeding which would at 
least be no more speedy than the making of 2000 marks, to 
say nothing of the appearance of the list. After all, in pre- 
paring a list for exchange, it is not the mechanical act of 
marking which takes the time, but the consideration required 
to mark off the right species, and I have always found the 
pen to keep pace with the mind in this matter. Some people 
use a list with the species numbered consecutively, such as 
Staudinger's ; one's duplicates or desiderata are then quoted 
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by number, an arrangement which answers well enough in certain 
cases. There is still, however, room for improvement, and 
anyone who can introduce a plan curtailing the immense labour 
involved in conducting an active correspondence and exchange 
will deserve well of lus brethren. We must all agree with 
Mr. Eaynor in hia remarks upon the great value of time, 
To the student, the true worker, time is more than money or 
anything else besides, and it is from a deep conviction of thia 
important truth that I am unable to subscribe to the following 
sentiment:— "In the good old days, when' exchanging' specimens 
first beean, it was comparatively common to see a notice from 
some prominent collector, offering certain species to be given 
away to those who would send box and return postage. How 
rare is such a display of generosity now-a-daysl" Quite so! 
perhaps we are wiser in our generation. The advocates of such 
promiscuous generosity should give it a full trial. I apprehend 
there would be little difficulty in disposing of a fev/ " Apatura 
irUj" or any other good thing on those terms. But who is to 
benefit by the transaction ? — to receive the product of our most 
precious time ? Not our old and valued correspondents, but 
"beginners and outsiders," we are told. Surely beginners want 
no encouragement. For them all is novelty and excitement. If 
they are made of the right stuff they will come to the front in 
spite of difficulties and disappointments ; if they are not, no 
encouragement will raise them above respectable mediocrity, and 
of these we always have enough. For " outsiders " and dabblers 
I entertain the heartiest contempt. Their knowledge of our 
science is of the most superficial and elementary character, for 
which, in itself, they are not to be condemned, but they make no 
advance; they have attained maturity. Year after year they 
pursue the same attractive species, which are often hunted to 
death. Eupithecia is neglected ; Crambus ignored, and Scoparia 
unknown. What care they for the wonders of Bucctdatrix, the 
beauties of Nepticvla, or the marvels of adaptation exhibited by 
the endless ColeophortB ? Is not Dominula still to be had ? And 
what a fine picture it makes with the " marbled white " for a 
border ! Of these people we have more than enough. Let them 
go their way. I will not encourage them ; but the tried corres- 
pondent—the genuine naturalist — is welcome to all I have. — 
Geo. Covsbdale; SA, Fleming Eoad, Lorrimove S(\ua,te, 'Sii?.. 

SlfTOM.—FEB., 1885. a 
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Exchanging. — Until recently my own exchange list was 
embellished with the prevailing marks against complete series; 
but one of my correspondents favouring me with his marked 
list, I was much struck with his method, and at once adopted 
it. As I think it could hardly be improved upon, I venture to 
give particulars. Complete series are left unmarked, incomplete 
have a cross, and a stroke is put against species unrepresented 
in the collection, which stroke is crossed when a specimen or 
specimens are obtained, and when a series is completed the cross 
is surrounded by a circle. The list thus stands : Complete, no 
mark or *. Incomplete +. None — . This is a very simple 
arrangement, and, I think, would meet the approval of your 
correspondents. With reference to the concluding portion of 
Mr. Raynor's paragraph (Entom. xviii. 23), I think the secret lies 
in the fact of the very large increase in tbe number of collectors. 
At the same time I feel sure there are yet many who would feel 
pleasure in assisting others in the manner described. Will your 
correspondent lead the way ? — E. Sabine, 17, The Villas, Erith. 

Time of Appearance of Ahgynnis pandoka. — In the last 
number of the ' Entomologist ' (p. 31) a correspondent refers to 
the time of appearance of Argynnis pandora. Most authors give 
June and July as the period when this species appears in the 
imaginal state. Some, however, as Herrich-Schaffer, only 
mention June. An example from the collection of the late Sir 
Sidney Saunders is ticketed " Yanina, June." I believe that I 
have given correctly its normal times of appearance in my work 
as referred to by Mr. Carrington. But it must be recollected 
that the evolution of the imagines in this genus is hastened or 
retarded by tbe forwardness or lateness of the season. For 
instance, the normal time of appearance of A. adippe in this 
district is about the middle of July ; yet in forward seasons it 
will occasionally appear nearly a month earlier ; on the other 
hand, it is sometimes the end of July before it makes its 
appearance, fresh specimens being obtainable till the middle 
of August, Almost the same may be said of Argynnis paphia. 
Again, altitude has a very marked effect. I have taken A. adippe 
and A. aglaia in a perfectly fresh condition at the beginning 
of September in rather elevated localities in Switzerland, 
whereas in the lower-lying places they would by that time 
Mavo ceased to appear on the wing for a month. I think it is 
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most probable, though I have never taken the species, that 
Argynnis pamlora is influenced, in a manner similar to that 
seen in its immediate congeners of the Paliearctic fauna, by 
temperature and elevation. — Heney C. Lang ; Maidenhead, 
Berks, January 26, 1885. 

Soaring Habit of Vanessa atalanta. — Whilst coaching 
from Bettws-y-coed to Capel Curig, N, Wales, in September hist, 
I observed large numbers of this species, which was very common 
generally, rise from the branches of ashes and oaks as we passed. 
Every few yards two or three of the insects were disturbed, and 
soared to a considerable height, like Apatura iris, the resem- 
blance to whose flight was strikingly similar, a fact I had never 
previously noted or seen recorded. — Maetin J. Haedinq ; Old 
Bank, Shrewsbury, December 31, 1884. 
• Abondance of Vanessa atalanta and V. cardui. — With 
regard to Miss HiuchclifTs note (Entom. xvii. 271} on these 
species, I may say that both have been particularly numerous in 
North Kent through the summer of 188-i, a circumstance more 
noteworthy, because it has not, on the whole, been at all a good 
season for butterflies. Several of the usually abundant species 
have been excessively scarce ; one of the oddest disappearances, 
not merely in 1884, but for several years past, is that of Vanessa 
io, which was so familiar to us amid the cliffs and chalk-pits, 
delighting in the bloom of thistles and brambles. — J. E. S. 
Clifford; Cambrian Grove, Gravesend, December 11, 18B4. 

Lepidoptera in Somersetshire, — It has again been a barren 
year for collectors in this part of the West of England. Vanessa 
cardui and V. atalanta were exceptionally common, almost every 
other species of Lepidoptera especially rare. At sugar, although 
I persevered until late in October, only one species appeared in 
any numbers ; my old acquaintance Polia flavicincta, even 
Anchocelis pistacina, Tripkesna pronuba, Phlogophora meticulosa, 
and Buch-like common insects appeared but sparsely. Of course 
Xylina aemibrunnea and X. socia {petrificata) were looked for 
vain. — H. W. Livett; Wells, Somerset, December, 1884. 

Edpithegia linahiata and Aoidalia virgularia double- 
brooded. — The past season, owing to its intense heat, was 
undoubtedly favourable to the development of second broods of 
insects which generally appear but once in the year. Yet how 
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very partial this second appearance must have been is shown 
by the fact that, although something like a hundred pupte of 
E. linariata resulted from larvse I took at Hazeleigh, in Sep- 
tember last, only one of these produced an imago. When this 
emerged I cannot exactly say, as I only found it to-day. It 
would, no douht, be before the middle of November, when the 
cold weather set iu. I think the fact worth recording, as the 
pupffi were left in a room where there has been no fire, and mj 
experience with the species is that even when the pupie are kept 
in a warm place they never emerge before their natural time of 
appearance, in June. Some Eupitheciie may easily he forced, as, 
for instance, E. albipunctata, which, when subjected to a warmer 
temperature than usual, emerges regularly in February and 
March. With regard to Acidalia virgularia {incaTmta), I took 
a single specimen at light, at Brentwood, towards the end of 
October. Many of the Acidaliie are partially double-brooded 
when reared in captivity, but I think this is rarely the case with 
them in a state of nature. — (Rev.) Gilbbbt H. Eaynor ; Hazeleigh 
Rectory, Maldon, December 36, 1884. 

EnpiTHECLi cuRzoNi. — lu vol. xvii. of the ' Entomologist ' 
ip. 230) is a description of this species, which is fully and 
carefully described throughout the various stages of its life- 
history, together with some remarks thereon, one remark being 
that this is probably the insect figured in the 'Entomologist' 
(vol. xiv, plate 1, figs, a and 3, &c.). If, after reading this 
description and these remarks, and seeing these figures, an3'oue 
can " have a strong opinion " that this species " is nothing more 
or less than a variety of E. nanata" (see Entom xvii. 277), I 
need only say that it does not follow because he is blind to 
specific differences that other people cannot see them. As to the 
writer having sent his specimens of this species " to our most 
eminent entomologists, who all agreed with him in considering it 
to be ft very interesting form of E. nanata," I have nothing to 
say, but tliat if our most eminent entomologists merely agree 
with him in "his strong opinion," but know nothing of the fact 
that it is a distinct good species, then I may perhaps be 
allowed to say that I do not esteem very highly the mere 
opinions of naturalists, however eminent they may be thought to 
be, if their opinions do not agree with the natural -history facts 
known to me. In reply to line 17 (Entom, xvii, 377), I may say 
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1 usually base my conclusions upon my own observations, or 
upon the observations and conclusions of other careful observers, 
and not upon mere opinions. The interesting footnote on the 
page just referred to has but one fault — it is too short. Will the 
Editor of the ' Entomologist " give us a translation of August 
Hoffman's paper on the Lepidoptera of the Shetland Isles in 
an early ' Entomologist ?' I am sure everj'body would be 
delighted. It is hardly fair that your readers should be left 
in doubt by A. Hoffman, Dr. Staudinger, and E. A. Fitch, all 
first-rate entomologists, yet are to be bound by the mere opinion 
of an insect collector who evidently does not know the larva of 
the common species Eupitkecia nanata, which is a long, cylin- 
drical (tapering to the head), often day-feeding larva, with dorsal 
lozenges all along its back, and which cuts a round hole into 
the flowers of Callima vulgaris to get at the stamens ; from t 
sppressed (tapering to head and anus from the central segments) 
wrinkled larva which feeds at night on the lower branches, 
eating the leaves and caring little for the flowers of the same 
plant. I need scarcely call attention to the trivial name of 
E. nanata, "the narrow-winged pug;" anyone looking at fi 

2 and 3 of the plate will see that the draughtsman realized 
that E. curzoni is not a narrow-winged pug, but exactly the 
shape of Eupithecia satyrata. When looking over Mr. Curzon's 
captures here, he again called my attention, as he had before 
done by letter, to the fact that hardly two of his long series of 
E. cuTzoni were alike, and that very often the two upper wings 
differed in pattern — see the figures named above, where the 
artist has. carefully liit this peculiarity off. Now for E. nanata, 
I do not know a more constant pug. I have only seen three 
varieties of it ; they are all in my cabinet, but only one of 
them is a striking variety ; yet I have bred and looked care- 
fully over many thousands of bred and captured specimens for 
varieties. Nanata larvffi can be swept off heather flowers in 
profusion during afternoons. Mr. Curzon swept for curzoni larvae 
at Unst day and night, but never obtained one by that process. 
— C. S. Gbeqbon ; Eose Bank, Fletcher Grove, Liverpool, 
December 17, 1R84. 

Note on the Lahva of Stilbia anomala, — Although Dr. 
W. S. Biding obtained his eggs of Stilbia anomala from several 
moths (Entom. xviii. 1), it is evident be only succeeded in rearing 
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one variety of the larva from them. There is another n 
distinct form, having the ground colour bright pea-green. 
Deacriptions of both may be found in the Ent. Mo. Mag. for 
February, 1880, p. 210.— Geo. T. Porritt; Huddersfield, 
January 3, 1885. 

Loi'ERiNA GiTENEEi dND L. DOMERiLn. — I Bee L. gueiuei U 
omitted in Mr. South's list ; at least I cannot find it ; and wb 
must not have this very distinct species blotted out without 
showing why. Now here is my proof towards its continuance. 
In 18C0 or 1861 T. Porter (still living) brought me two fine 
specimens of a moth I did not know. They were ofboth sexes. 
I purchased them from him, and sent them on to the Rev. H. 
Buruey, who forwarded them to Henry Doubleday, From him 
they went to Guenee, and he returned them with the remark that 
he had a specimen in his collection marked as avarietyof L. testacea, 
but he was quite satisfied they represented a good species when 
be saw both sexes. H. Doubleday thee named them after 
Guenee, as the latter was evidently the original captor. I saw 
Porter again, and he told me another man, by name H. Stephen- 
son, had one. They took three in all near the ferry at Rhyl, 
N. Wales. I sent Porter again, and went myself, but we failed to 
find more afterwards. I bought the specimen from Stephenson, 
and sent it on to Miss Sulivan, of Fulham, where, I suppose, it 
remains. I think it was a female. Now could a better tale be 
told ? By the way, how many L. dumerilii have ever been taken 
in this country, and where are they, and who were the captors ? I 
think while there are some of the old collectors and entomologists 
left these things should be brought to the front. Will anyone 
who has got L, dumerilii publish the fact and particulars of 
its capture ? — J. B. Hodgkinson ; 15, Spring Bank, Preston, 
December 15, 1884. 

Myelois CERATONia; AT GREENWICH. — It may be interesting 
to some of the readers of the ' Entomologist * to know that I took 
a fine specimen of Alyelois ceratonite in my house on the morning 
of December 1st. This is the third specimen I have found in 
the same room, at different times. The first two were taken in 
the month of July — one this year (1884), the other in 1880. I 
believe the insects I have found came from larvte feeding in 
almonds. I found some larvm feeding in almonds some time ago, 
and, laying them by, I thought no more of them. At any rate, 
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this is the only way I can explain their appearance in such a 
etrange locality. I suppose the late date is not at all remark- 
able for species bred under the circumstances; the temperature 
of the house woiild be sufficient to account for it.— J. Tdtt; 
Beaconsfield Terrace, Greenwich, S.E., December, 1884. 

Notes on CoLEOPHORai;. — In October last I found a few cases 
of a Coleopkora which agree tolerably well with the description of 
the case of G. vibicigerella which I have had sent me. They are 
now byhernating, and I hope to give jou a good account of them 
later on. While collecting the cases of G. artemisiella, which have 
been unusually plentiful this autumn on Artemisia maritima, I 
found nine cases of a Coleopkora which I do not recognize. They 
are rather paler, but otherwise very similar to the case of C. 
paHpeniiella, an insect one would hardly expect to meet with 
on a saltern where there are no bushes, and where the plants are 
occasionally covered with the tide. Whether these are now full 
grown or merely hybernating to agaiu feed in the spring, time 
must decide. I hope some of them may reach the perfect state. 
— Wm. Machin ; 29, Carlton Road, Carlton Square, E., Decem- 
ber 22, 1884. 

Naphthaiine. — In reply to inquiries made by me in Novem- 
ber, 1883, to Mr. Erastus Corning, of New York City, he very 
kindly sent me over a box of lump naphthaline, asking that I 
Bhould give it a fair trial, as he had only found one collector 
advising the use of it instead of camphor. I had used naph- 
thaline as sold by EngUsh chemists for some years past, and 
at once placed some of it in a separate box of insects, select- 
ing those most prone to grease. After a year's trial I find the 
insects are entirely free from grease and mites. Mr. Corning 
told me he had found it useless for destroying insect "pests" 
already in existence ; of this I am unable to speak from per- 
sonal experience, not having had any to experiment upon. The 
lamp naphthaline has been in great request among my ento- 
mological friends. I am pleased with it, aud would certainly 
advocate its use, much preferring it to camphor. — E. M. 
Sotheby; Eastbourne, December 4, 1884. 

[Naphthaline has for some time past come into general use 
nmongst entomologists, for the preservation of dried insects. 
The lump naphthaline, such as described by 1Ji.\as ^o'CaaVi-j, 
e/m be obtained at the shops of those giisftUera ■w\io SM.^-pVj "Ottel 
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albo-carbon light fittings, or direct from the Albo-Carbon Light 
Company, Horseferry Koad, London, S.W.— Ed,] 

Lepidopteea near Bromley. — On page 20 there is rather an 
unfortunate omission : on line 4 from bottom, after " Leucania 
litkargyria" insert " Pseudoterpna cytimria ;" the remark " two — 
one green and one brown," refers, of course, to the Pseudoterpna, 
and not to the Leucania. — T. D. A. Cockeeell ; January 9, 1866. 
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Sidney Ssuth, of Walmer, was sufficiently well known as an 
entomologist to merit an obituary notice. As a scientific 
collector, an ardent lover of Nature, and indefatigable worker even 
in his 78th year, few can have exceeded him. A good botanist 
was he too, whilst his genial happy nature made him a welcome 
companion. For years he maintained broods of the honeycomb 
moths, which by his means were broad scattered through the 
country, and he was one of the first to capture in England 
Margarodes unionalis and Eugonia autumnaria. He was 
particularly lucky in finding varieties of Lepidoptera. No 
later than in 1884 a trip to St. Margarets yielded him one 
imago each of Callimorpha dominula, with pink and yellow hind 
wings. Of the latter form he had several, and more than one 
black one fell to hia net. To show his vigour and desire never 
to be left behind in the sports of his country, it may be mentioned 
that last summer, although getting very stiff in his limbs, he 
often joined in a game of lawn tennis. To the hot weather of 
August may be attributed the illness which ultimately caused his 
death, for becoming very heated through a walk on the sand- 
hills, he sat down and took a chill which resulted in pneumonia 
and bronchitis. He died at Walmer, where he had long 
resided, on the 28th December last, aged nearly 80 years. Any 
information which he could impart to other entomologists he was 
glad to afford, and few London collectors ever left hia part of the 
country without calling upon him. As a conchoiogist he was 
not to be despised, and he was known as the discoverer of the 
true var. picta of the common limpet, the form that previously 
had the credit of being that variety being found to be incorrectly 
named. 
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MIMICRY IN INSECTS. 
Bt Roland Tbimen, F.R.S., Ac. 
(Condluded from p. 30). 
I HATE given varioua of the more noteworthy instances 
oi protective resemblance to {first) the prevalent general colour 
of the surroundings; and (secondly) the colour, form, &c., of 
particular objects, mineral and vegetable. There remains for 
''lief consideration a third and most interesting group of these 
*"esemblances, viz., the cases in which other animals are imitated. 
It is to this class of imitations that the term " mimicry " was 
■^rst applied by Mr. H. W. Bates; and, although the word 
^ as the defect of implying in ordinary usage conscions or voluntary 
**nitation, it has been generally adopted, in default of any better 
e, to express the actually deceptive likeness of one animal to 
Another, which in all essentials of structure is quite different. 

These mimicries necessarily are of a more limited and special 

■Jsiind than those already treated of, seeing that the only animals 

"tfl imitate which would be of advantage to others are such as can 

mccessfully resist their enemies, or are for some other cause 

Exempt from persecution to a large extent, or can serve as prey 

*f approached under cover of a likeness to themselves. If an 

Unarmed creature can wear the aspect of one widely dreaded for 

its weapons of offence, or a soft and defenceless animal look as if 

it were encased in the armour of proof borne by some 

protected neighbour, or some toothsome and eatable being 

Vi deception the likeness of a malodorous, distasteful, uneatable 

BNTOU. — MABCH, 188S, 
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one, — it is plain how useful the disguise would prove. And this 
is exactly what takes place in Nature, — disguise is resorted to hy 
those who luck the armour, or the weapons, or the uneatableness 
of the more favoured kinds. 

But few cases of actual "mimicry" in this restricted sense 
have been recorded among the vertebrate animals, Mr. Wallace 
citing only a few cases where harmless snakes (in Tropical 
America) copy in a very striking manner certain venomous kinds, 
and a group of orioles (in the Malayan Archipelago) unmistakably 
imitate the strong and active honey-suckers of the genus Tropi- 
dorkyncktis. But amongst insects the number of such cases is 
very large, and the record of them is constantly increasing, as 
the life-history and hahitu of the lower animals are more closely 
observed. 

Taking first the case of the mimicking of well-armed by 
unarmed insects, we find that bees and wasps have excellent 
imitators in the shape of many moths and two-winged flies, 
of some beetles, and of a few crickets; and that ants have also 
beetle mimickers. The transparent-winged moths of the groups 
represented by the genera Seeia, jEgeria, &c., and many species 
of Glaucopidre, imitate so precisely the aspect of vanous stinging 
Hymenoptera that no one but an entomologist could distinguish 
them as Lepidoptera. One of these j^geriid moths, MeLittia 
ursipes, is not uncommon in Natal ; its general aspect and 
colouring, and densely hairy hind legs, make it exactly like 
a small bee. Most people must have noticed the drone-flies 
{Eristalts) which haunt fiowers, and not only look like bees, but 
get up a very fair imitation of an angry buzz, and even affect 
to possess a sting, when you hold them captive, by curving 
round the hind body. South Africa abounds in beautiful bee-like 
flies of the Bombylim type; and it is probable that, as has been 
shown in Europe and elsewhere, the disguise of these flies (which 
are in many cases parasitic as larvEC upon bees) enables them to 
enter, unsuspected and unharmed, the bees' nests, and there to 
lay their egga. The beetles that find their advantage in 
resembling bees and wasps are chiefly members of the great 
wood-eating tribe of Longicorns, and in several cases their 
elytra are so mucli reduced as to leave nearly all of the folded 
wing-suiface visible, an arrangement which greatly aids in the 
deception. Mr. Bales has recordet! the wondei'ful reBen[ibliuice 
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which the crickets of the genus Scapkura in South America 
hear to different large sand-waspB, which are constantly searching 
for crickets to provision their nests with ! 

A very remarkable case of the mimicry of a predaceous beetle 
by a cricket (in the Philippine Islands) is given by Professor 
Westwood, in which the resemblance is so exact that even that 
most experienced entomologist was deceived, and placed the 
cricket among the specimens of the tiger-beetle in question in his 
collection t 

It is among the weevils or "snout-beetles" (Curculionidie), 
and the allied Anthribids, that the best instances of defensive 
armour occur, many of these insects having such exceedingly 
hard integuments that no pin will pierce them. Mr. Bates 
records two, and Mr. Wallace five, cases in which beetles of the 
Longicorn group closely copy Curculionidie inhabiting the same 
districts ; and in one of these Mr. Bates found the hard weevil 
and the mimicking Long-horn on the same tree. 

Turning now to those cases where it is to the interest of 
defenceless forms which are palatable to their enemies to 
resemble creatures that are habitually rejected or passed by as 
uneatable owing to their ofi'ensive odour or taste, we find some 
of the most prominent and perfect mimicries known. The 
phenomenon is most complete and conspicuous among butterflies ; 
and it is to the distinguished traveller and naturalist, Mr. Henry 
Walter Bates, F.R.S., that Science owes the first and only 
rational exposition and explanation of the subject that has been 
given. His memoir, read to the Linnean Society of London, in 
1861, and subsequently pubhshed in the ' Transactions ' (voL 
xxiii.) of that body, was entitled "Contributions to an Insect 
Fauna of the Amazon Valley. Lepidoptera: Heliconidfe;" and 
in it he lucidly presented the results of many years' daily 
experience and observation of the variation, habits, distribution, 
and relative numbers of the brilliant slow-flying species free 
from persecution, and of the accompanying imitative forms of 
different groups. Mr. Bates showed that, while the models were 
most abundant and presented the ordinary facies of their family, 
the mimickers were rare, and departed very widely from the 
appearance of their nearest allies; that the latter frequented the 
same spots as their models, often flying among them ; and that 
the resemblance in Nature was ao exact that his own well-practised 
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sight did not prevent his heing constantly deceived by it when 

out collecting. He observed that the conspicuous and slow- 
flying Heliconidse were not pursued by any of the ordinary 
enemies of insects to which they would have fallen easy prey, 
and suggested the reason for this security in the peculiar smell 
which they emitted. Demonstrating the identity in kind of these 
most striking mimicries with the protective resemblances to 
vegetable and inorganic forms so widely prevalent in Nature, he 
traced them alt to the operation of " natural selection," the 
agents being none other than "insectivorous animals," which 
gradually destroy all the individuals of mimicking species least 
resembling those which are exempt from persecution. 

Mr. Bates gives a list of no fewer than thirty-six cases of 
mimicry known to occur among the butterflies and moths of 
Tropical America. In one of these six species (three butterflies 
belonging to two families, and three moths belonging to two 
families) imitate one and the same Heliconide species, viz., 
Methojia psidii ; and in another, four butterflies (of three different 
families) and a moth all copy Ithomia fiora. The imitations of 
species of Ithomia, Mechanitis, and Methona, Heliconide genera, 
by species of Leptalis, a genus of Pierina, or " white " butterflies, 
are so surprisingly perfect that nobody who has seen the insects 
concerned, or even the figures of them illustrating Mr. Bates's 
paper, can wonder at their deceiving on the wing the most 
experienced collector. 

The view propounded by Mr. Bates received most weighty 
confirmation at the bauds of Mr. A. R. Wallace, who, in his 
interesting paper on the Papilionidte of the Malayan Region 
(read to the Linnean Society in lSfi4), called attention to the 
occurrence of a quite similar series of mimicries in India and the 
Eastern Archipelago, and unreservedly expressed his entire 
concurrence in the explanation given of the causes at work in 
the production of them. Mr. Wallace pointed out that, as in 
America, so in the Old World, it is butterflies of the Danaid 
group that are most often the objects of imitation by those of 
other families, and gave a list of fifteen of the best-marked cases 
known among the Papilionidffi alone. The first of these may be 
noted as peculiarly interesting, seeing that the male and female 
of the mimickers, Papilio paradoxa, dififer considerably, and that 
each mimics the corresponding sex of Euploea midamus. In 
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seven of the fifteen cases given only the female is mimetic, and 
Mr. Wallace suggested that the reason of this is probahly that i 
the slower flight of that sex when laden with eggs, and her \ 
exposure to attack while ovipositing, render it especially necessary 
to have a protecting disguise. 

It was my good fortune to be able to supplement the ca 
brought foi-ward by these distinguished explorers of South 
America and the Malayan Archipelago by a similar series of 
mimetic analogies among African butterflies. From the beginning 
of my collecting in South Africa I bad been familiar with one or 
two striking instances of mimicry, and a visit to Natal in 1867 
made me acquainted with several others. While in England 
shortly afterwards I had excellent opportunities of working up 
the subject, and early in 1868 I read to the Linnean Society a 
paper (subsequently published in the twenty-sixth volume of its 
'Transactions'), describing in detail the eleven cases of mimicry 
then known to me. It was interesting to be in a position to 
fortify the conclusions of Messrs. Bates and Wallace by personal 
observations made in an entirely different region. I showed how 
the Danahta and Acraina of Africa, like their allies elsewhere, 
were provided with offensive odours and secretions, and that 
several of them were accompanied throughout their geographical 
range by faithful imitators belonging to quite distinct groups. 
It was further pointed out (1) that the mimicking butterflies 
invariably occurred in districts inhabited by the species mimicked, 
and in six cases (South African) are found in the very same 
localities ; (S) that in eight cases the mimickers are known to be 
very much scarcer than the species which they copy; (3) that in 
five cases, where the Danaia or Acriea presents local forms, ot 
merely slight varieties, even these are mimicked by individuals 
of the imitating species ; (4) that in three cases, where the sexes 
of the insect mimicked difler remarkably from each other, the 
sexes of the miniicker present corresponding difl'erences; and (5) 
that, in four cases observed by me in Nature, it was next to 
impossible to distinguish the living mimicker froni the species 
which it imitated. It must be remembered that these extraordinary 
likenesses are not those of general colouring and pattern alone, 
but include outline and form, extending to minute reproduction 
of prominent markings however small ; and that the deception is 
often further borne out by following closely the kmd o^ ?ft^\\\, WLvi 
mode ofi-esting exhibited by the species copied. 

I _i_ 
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Probably Amauris eckeria, a Danaide of wide occurrence in 
wooded localities, is the best-protected butterfly in South Africa, 
judging from the number of imitators to whom it seems to set the 
fashion. The most accurate copyist is the female Papilio cenea 
(type), but the female P. echeridides is almost as good; while the 
males of these species of Papilio are utterly dissimilar both from 
their respective mates and from each other. Both sexes of 
P. brasidas present individuals which fairly imitate Echeria; 
while among the Nymphalinee an almost exact reproduction 
occurs in both sexes of Euralia mima, and an approximate one 
in the female of PseudacnBa tarquinia. 

As the case of Papilio cenea presents perhaps the most 
remarkable mimetic analogy yet recorded among butterflies, and 
as it has been worked out in South Africa, and is now widely 
known and quoted, it may be of interest to offer a few remarks 
upon it. The male of this species is a very fine conspicuous 
insect, with a peculiar colouring of very pale creamy yellow, witk 
a broad black border to the fore wings, and a black band across 
the disk of the hind wings, the latter wings bearing each a long 
broad process or " tail." It is the southern representative of the 
West African Papilio merope, and was formerly known under that 
name. Five-and-twenty years ago nobody thought of associating 
with this beautiful butterfly the altogether different Papilio cenea, 
which is black, with ocbre-yellow patches and spots, and has no 
tails on the hind wings, and, as mentioned above, is so close a 
mimicker of Amauris eckeria. Yet these strikingly dissimilar 
insects, when closely examined, exhibited so many points in 
common, that finding only males of one pattern and only 
females of the other, and knowing that the two haunted the 
same woods, and that the conspicuous P. merope had been seen 
in pursuit of the sombre-tinted P. cenea, I was fully persuaded 
by the year 1867 that the two were sexes of one and the same 
kind. More than this, I felt next to certain that two other 
female Papilios, P. tropkonim and P. hippioon, var., one of which 
mimics Danais chrysippua and the other Ainauris dojninicanua, 
were also females of the same pale yellow tailed male. In the 
paper dealing with mimetic analogies, which 1 have already 
mentioned, I, in 1868, explained at some length the grounds 
upon which my view of the case was founded ; and, although few 
naturalists were then disposed to accept it, the truth of what was 
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then Bdvanced as in the highest degree probable has since been 
incontestably demonstrated by the observations of Mr. Mansel 
Wcide, who, in 1873, reared nil the fonr forms from eggs laid on 
the white iron-wood {Vepris lanceolata) by a specimen of P. cenea. 
Mr. Weale's researches and their result have recently been 
confirmed by Colonel Bowker's notes on the sexes in Natal. 

We have thus the remarkable case of a butterfly, in which the 
male is of a certain conspicuous and unusual coloration, which 
varies but little, while the female is of three quite different 
forms, each of which is entirely unlike the male, but imitates one 
of the three prevalent species of Danainte inhabiting South 
Africa ! It should be added that numerous intermediate variations 
of the females exist, which exhibit a series of links between the 
three prominent forms, and serve to indicate how plastic for 
further development in any advantageous direction the polymorphic 
female P. cenea remains, 

Other circumstances which add to the great interest of the 
case are (1) that the very closely-alUed true Papilio merope of 
"Western Africa also has a polymorphic female, several forms of 
which have been described as distinct species, and are found 
imitative of Danainse inhabiting the same region; and (H) that in 
Madagascar the likewise closely-related Papilio merio7ies has but 
one form of female, and that form slightly different from the 
male! What is even more surprising is the fact, communicated 
to me by Mr. Ch. Oberthiir in 1882, that the representative of 
Papilio merope at Lake Tsaua, in Abyssinia, also has the sexes 
almost exactly alike. The inference is obvious that the females 
in Madagascar and Abyssinia for some reason do not stand in 
need of the protective disguises so elaborately worked out for 
them in Southern and Western Africa. Probably some active 
persecutors of this large pale type of Papilio are absent in those 
countries, or may there have found some easier or more attractive 
insect prey. In 8. Africa the handsome flycatcher, Tehitrea erietata, 
has been seen by Mr. Weale to capture the male P. cenea, and he 
bad reason to suspect a bird of an allied family and quite similar 
habits, Dici-UTua musicus, to he another of this butterfly's enemies. 
Insectivorous birds of both these genera are found in Abyssinia — 
the very same species of Dicrurvs is, I believe, a native of that 
country — and also in Madagascar ; but it is possible that 
circumstances may have led to tiieir leaving Papilio merope and 
P. meriones unmolested. 
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We have seen that there are certain cases in which insects 
escape by simulating the aspect of the very enemies that 
persecute their tribe, as, for instance, the Scaphurie of South 
America imitate the sand-wasps, which provision their nests 
with crickets ; but there is a kindred class of mimicries, not very 
common, in which the advantage is reversed, the rapacious 
enemy, like the wolf in sheep's clothing, wearing the appearance 
of the creatures on which it preys. The Mantis family present 
some good cases of this description, Mr. Bates recording one 
occurring on the Amazon Eiver, in which a Mantis exactly 
resembled the "white ants" {Termes sp.) on which it fed. I 
suspect that a very slender pale Mantis, which I met with in 
Natal, and which very closely imitated the appearance of certain 
Phasmidte, was probably so disguised to enable it to prey more 
easily on the weak BaciUi of the same district. In this Mantis 
the rapacious fore paws were so formed and held as to hide their 
real character, and I took it for a BacilluB on first seeing it. 
Hunting spiders are in some cases very like their prey, as may 
everywhere be noticed in the case of the species of Salticus, 
which catch horseflies on sunny walls and fences. The likeness 
is not in itself more than a general one of size, form, and 
colouring ; but its effect is gi*eatly aided by the actions of the 
spider, which walks hiirriedly for short distances, stopping 
abruptly, and rapidly moving its falces, in evident mimicry of the 
well-known movements characteristic of flies. Many spiders 
exhibit a strong resemblance to ants, and Mr. Wallace states 
that those of one tropical genus which feed on ants are exactly 
like their prey. 

Having now rapidly glanced at some of the more prominent 
instances of the various descriptions of protective resemblance 
existing in Nature, it only remains for me to repeat my conviction 
that upon the theory of " natural selection " alone are they at all 
explicable. If we assume the independent creation of all species 
of organic beings precisely as we now behold them, it is impossible 
to understand why there should have been this system of disguises 
at all. If from the very first the destined prey of other animals 
possessed in every case the appearance we now find them 
possessing, would the resemblances we have been considering 
have protected them in the least ? Can it be supposed that 
certain species of butterflies were created in great abuudauce, 
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and that certain other species of widely different structure, but 
superficially imitating the former, were simultaneously created 
in very small numbers, in order to maintain a precariouB 
existence for ever afterwards? What is the meaning, on thiS' 
view, of all the gradations in protective resemblance, the 
incompleteness or imperfection of some mimicries? To thesQ.i 
and many other questions that readily occur to ue, no satisfactory | 
reply can be made, if it be insisted on that species are immutable,, j 
and that the organic world is now in all respects exactly the same ] 
as when it sprang into being. But these problems become,] 
intelligible when viewed as the natural consequences of the' I 
innate variability of species, and the preservation and develop- 
ment by inheritance, through all time and under all changea 
surrounding conditions, of every successive variation advantageous ! 
to tlie organism originating it,* 
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NOTES ON THE CAPTURE AND PBE3ERVATI0N OF 

COLEOPTERA. 

Bk Lsovbll Fanshawb. 

I.— APPARATUS. COLLECTING IN WINTER. 

In offering the following notes upon the capture and preeerva- 
tion of Coleoptera to the readers of the ' Entomologist,' my 
object is to encourage recruits to the study of this branch of 
Entomology ao much neglected by British insect collectors. 
The first difficulty found by many who would like to investigate 
the mysteries of an unknown group of insects, is usually how to 
commence. The manner of this has to a large extent been 
already set forth by writers on the subject of Coleoptera, such as 
Kje, in 'British Beetles,' chapters vi. and vii. ; Newman, in 
' The Insect Hunter's Companion ' (8rd edition) ; Fowler, in his 
series of papers in vols. xv. and xvi. of this Magazine ; and 
other authors elsewhere. Though I may be thought to be 
treading too closely in the footprints of some of the later writers 
on this portion of the subject, I venture to think that the 
following hints on the best ways of finding and preserving 

* Part of an Address deliTered at tha Annual Meeting of the South A&icaa 
Philosophical Sooiet;. 

ENTOM, — HABCa, 1885. ». 
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beetles may be found to be new to BOme who have not before 
thought of taking up the Bubject, or may refresh the flagging 
interest of others who are wavering between the Coleoptera and 
their old loves, the Lepidoptera. 

The inBtrumenta required for the capture of Coleoptera are 
both Bimple and inexpensive. First of all, two nets will be 
required of the size of an ordinary bntterfly-net, one made of 
strong material for sweeping herbage, and the other of " cheese- 
cloth," for water-work. Eound the top of the net must be sewn 
a band of linen or bolland, into which the ring will slide. If 
this is not provided the net itself would wear out almost 
immediately from continual sweeping. The ordinary iron ring 
bought at any naturalists' shop is the most serviceable, aa the 
work ia often rather rough, especially among long grass or weeds, 
and the more elaborate nets soon get worn out. 

Secondly, a " digger " for ripping off the bark of trees, made 
according to the following plan. Thoae aold in naturaliats' ahopa 
are utterly useless. It should be " something in the shape of a 
mattock, the blade trowel-ahaped and slightly curved, and a 
broad hammer taking the place of the prongs. The blade must 
he very strong and sharp-edged, and the handle should be pro- 
longed into a Bort of crowbar with rather a sharp edge, so as to 
be able to use it as a chisel and lever united." This ia the 
Eev. J. G. Wood's description ; and, though certainly rather 
heavy, it will be found a most serviceable tool. 

Thirdly, a wide-mouthed bottle with close-fitting cork. Bore 
a hole through the cork, and into this firmly secure a short thick 
quill, also having a cork in it, and one which can be readily with- 
drawn vrith the teeth. By this means the amall species can be 
quickly popped in through the quill, without taking out the larger 
cork each time. In the bottle, place some well-pounded fresh 
laurel leaves, covered with a piece of cardboard firmly pressed 
down and fitting close to the bottle. In the cardboard pierce a 
number of small holes to let the fumes of the laurel escape into 
the bottle. 

Fourthly, a pair of forceps. These should be made of steel, 
and with a curve in them, so that they can be pushed into corners 
where straight forceps could not reach. 

These, with the addition of a few pill-boxes, and a small 
closely- stoppered bottle of spirits of wine, will be everything a. 
eolleclor will find necessary for a sueceaBiul sfeaeon. 
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In the winter months, from January to March, a greater deal 
more can be done than is generally supposed, more, in fact, than 
in any other order of insects ; and I ■will try to enumerate moBt 
of the best places to find them at this time of the year. 

Moss is a never-failing harbour for Coleoptera in the winter, 
and always yields a large quantity of species, especially those 
minute ones which are difficult to capture otherwise. When in 
want of employment, go out into a wood or along a hedgerow, 
and collect into a large bag, taken for the purpose, all the i 
that can be found ; when this is filled take it home, and pull it 
apart thoroughly, piece by piece, over a large sheet of white 
paper or a sheet. Each piece must be well beaten and torn 
about, as some of the occupants are exceedingly difficult to dis- 
lodge. One of the best store-houses for a coleopteriat is a dead 
or dying tree or log with the bark on, but loose. When out for 
a stroll always be on the look-out for these, and note their 
whereabouts in your mind. By far the most productive trees 
are those having a rough bark ; the beetles are very fond of 
getting up into the cracks and notches on these trees. 

Having arrived at a likely-looking tree, let us begin operations. 
It is a good plan to begin at one end and work steadily along it, 
tearing off every scrap of bark as you go, and examining both 
the bark aitd the trunk. If only one he examined, the trunk or 
the bark, many species will be lost. The before-mentioned 
digger will be found very useful for this work. When all I 
bark is off, pull back and examine closely the herbage growing by 
the sides, and finally, if possible, turn the tree over and examine 
the ground under it. I have found an old decaying willow 
literally swarming with Sinodevdron cylindricum, male andfemale, 
and all perfectly torpid. 

After having broken up and inspected any rotten wood that 
can be got at, the tree can be fairly left as " done for ; " and I 
it should be, with an ample harvest in the bottle of the energetic 
collector. 

Whenever a stone is met with, of whatever size, it should be 
lifted up and examined, with the ground under it ; many species 
of Coleoptera are seldom found except in these places. Bricks 
and tiles, for some reason, hardly ever harbour anything. 

The bark on palings and posts, and the crevices about them, 
should never be passed over. 
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A ploughed field aleo frequently contains a great number of 
beetles. Turn over all the large loose clods of earth round the 
edges of the field ; it is curious that only very seldom is anything 
found under the clods towards the centre. Hosts of Staphylinida 
and others are thus brought to light. 

In many counties that contain large rivers, floods are not 
infrequent, and after a heavy flood has just begun to subside ia 
a great day for the beetle-hunter. By means of the water 
Coleoptera of every family are flooded from their homes, where- 
ever they may be, and so specimens of each order may be 
caught. Many species, too, are night-flyers only, and therefora 
would be almost impossible to capture were it not for this and 
" light." In the corners of fields by the hedges, and where there 
is no current of wind, quantities of vegetation, sticks, old leaves, 
and the like, will collect : these are the places where the spoils 
chiefly lie. This refuse may either be examined on the spot, or, 
better still, taken home, like moss, and examined at leisure. 

Another very productive locality, and one that appears to be 
very little known and hunted, is the remains of hay, dust, seeds, 
&c., which are left after the haystack itself has been removed. 
This, like everything else in beetle -hunting, must be well and 
closely examined, and not only turned roughly over and then left. 

All animal and garden-refuse, too, contains its own peculiar 
genera of Coleoptera, which will be found here and nowhere else ; 
and, if the collector desires to have series of these, he must seek 
them in their rather disagreeable haunts. A good and easy way 
of obtaining them, is to plunge the refuse into water and stir it 
about ; the beetles will all rise to the surface, and can then be 
captured without trouble. 

An unfailing attraction to all the Necropkaga is a dead 
animal, bird, or fish. 

A great piize is a fine rook or hen some time deceased, and 
beginning to smell uupleasantly strong. They deserve to be 
overhauled, and to have their locality marked with as great joy 
as the Necrophoriis himself. Having discovered one of these 
tempting baits, lift it carefully up by a leg (or get a friend to do 
so !), and examine the ground whereon it Liy. Then spread a 
cloth or large sheet of white paper on the ground, tap the bait 
sharply with a stick, and the collector ought to he amply rewarded 
for his unsavoury task. Dead animals should be visited, if 
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possible, at night, as many of the Necrophaga are night-flyers. 
I strongly recommend anyone unacquainted with the habits of 
the Neerophori, not to touch them when alive (but to pick them 
ap with the forceps), as they often emit a most f(etid brown ] 
liquid, which smells horribly for days, and even stains the skin. 
When the dead animal has given up all hia tenants, replace it in 
the same spot, and in a day or two it will be full again. A dead 
cat or dog by the riverside is very productive, as is decaying sea- 
weed on the coast. Old bones and skins contain species that are 
found nowhere else ; also sand-pits, salt-marshes, and brackish 
places. 

Every pond, stream, and ditch, will be found to be teeming 
■with our friends. Having arrived at a weedy pond, take out the 
net made of cheeae-cloth and slide it on to the iron ring, screw 
the ring to a corresponding screw fitted on to the stick, and all 
is ready. The net shonld only be dragged about among the 
weeds and vegetation, not down into the mud below, or the work 
becomes hopeless. Be very careful of handling the GyrinidiB, or 
" Whirligig Beetles," as they also, like the Neerophori, emit a 
milky fluid, which smells disgustingly for a long time. 

Flood-water, which has been spoken of before, may be worked 
in the same manner as ponds, &c. ; but it is only necessary here 
to skim merely the surface, as almost all the beetles will be 
land-beetles, and therefore float. Do not net the sticks, &c., 
mentioned above, but simply draw your net through the clear 
water, which apparently contains nothing, but which in reality 
contains many a beetle, though they at first escape your notice. 
The growing herbage, however, may be scraped, as the insects 
cling to it. A good pair of Dowie and Marshall's water-tight 
boots will be found of great advantage for this sort of work. 

Under heaps of old sticks and faggots lurk many curious 
beetles. Shake and rap the bundles well, and examine the 
ground whereon they stood. Also cut osiers stacked for some 
time will be found to contain many species; but this belongs to 
summer hunting, of which I purpose to give an account in a 
future number of this magazine. 

I have now, 1 think, briefly noted the principal locahties 
where Coleoptera may be found in winter, with the exception of 
light : this is a very great attraction nearly all the year round. 
Many beetles, as already mentioned, are night-flyers, and can 
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only be secured by this means, or by the flood-waters. The 
method is the same as that employed for attracting moths, viz. : 
Stand a strong duplex lamp with a reflector behind just inside 
the window, and another (this without a reflector) further within 
the room; and then, with the implements of capture and of 
death ready close by, there is nothing to be done but to await the 
visits of your guests, whose arrival will begin about dusk and 
continue until the smalt hours of the morning, 

9, Halkin Street W«st, Belgruve Square, London, 3.W. 
(To be continned.) 



LEPIDOPTERA IN KENT. 
By J. W. ToTT. 
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I HAVE noticed that some oontributors to the ' Entomologist ' 
complain of the dearth of insects at sugar during the past season. 
My experience — collecting in North Kent and the neighbourhoods 
of Sandwich and Deal — has been decidedly contrary to this 
opinion, Noctuje having been generally abundant ; and in the 
Sandwich district on some evenings not only were they abundant, 
but other orders of Lepidoptera were frequently represented. 
One of the most successful night's work was that on August 6th, 
and the following summary of the night's work will show that not 
only are Noctuie fond of the " rum and treacle," but that almost 
all the other families have some members at any rate that share 
the same taste. 

The species taken at sugar, arranged in their families, were : — 

DiURNi,— VanesBa urtice. 

NocTUBsr. — Lithosia lutarella v. pygmteola. 

NocTUi (42). — Brjophila perla, Aoroiiycta rumicis, Leucania impuro, 
L. pallens, Hjdrffioia nictitans, Xylophasia lithoxylea, X. sublustris, 
X. moiioglypha(polyodonj, Cerigo njatura (ujllierea), Luperiua testacea, 
Mamestra brassicte, Apamea leucostif;ma v. fibrosa, A. didyma (oculeal, 
Miaoa strigilis, M. lit«rosa, M, bicoloria (furuncula), Carudriiia quadri- 
punclala Icubicularial, Agrotis vestigialis (valligera), A. puta, A. euffuaa, 
A. segetum, A. nigricans, A. iritici, A. aquilina, Tiiphraiia iatithiiia, 
T. comes {orbonal, T. pronuba, Noclua plecta, N. c-iiigrura, N. rubi. 
N. umbrosa, N. xanthog raphe, OithoBia upsilon, Calymiiia trapezina, 
Pblogophora racticulosa, Hadena trifulii (chenopodiij, H, oleracea, 
GoiioplBra libatrix, Amphipyra pyramidea, A. Iragopogonis, Mania typioa. 
fiivula aericealia ; also one other apecies, about whioh I am atill u 
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Gso«ETR« (11).— Epione apieiaria, Boarmia gemmaria (rhomboid aria), 
Acidalia emutaria, A. imitaria, Aspilates ochrearia (citraria), Eupithecia 
aubfulvata, Melanippe floctuata, Eubolia limitata (nieiiHuraiia), E. virgata 
(lineolata). Phibaiapterj'x vittata (lignata), Coremia ferrugala. 

Pybalides (8).— Seoparia cratiegeila, S. pallida, Nemophila noctuella 
(hybridalis). 

Ptebophorina. — Pterophorus monodactylus (pterodaotylua), 
Alcoitcd*. — Alncita hexadactjia (poUdactyla). 

Crambids (4). — Crambus Helasellus, C. tristellus, C. geniculeaa. 
UdisGoblaptes anellus. 

ToRTRioES (10),— Tortris podana, T. heparana, T. costana, Peronoa 
variegana, Teres contaminana, Dictyopteryx holtniaiia, Sericoris urticana, ■ 
Scitphila suhjectana, Bactra laiiceolana, Hyperraecia cruciaoa. 

TiNBiHA (16). — Swammerdamia oxyacanthella, Depressaria flavella, 
D. assimilella, D. areuella, D. applana, D. yeatiana, D. pujcherimella, 
D. badiella, D. di^cipuactella, firyotropha desertella, LiCa acumiaatelk, 
L marmorea, Teleia vulgella, and three other species not determined. 

A friend worked the above locality with me, and we made out 

the above list because the number of species in the different 

femilies {except tiie Noctute) were exceptional ; although on 

ilmoBt every evening we " sugared " there were some members of 

the other families quite regular in appearance, L. pygmteola, 

E.Umitata (mensuraria), P. vittata {lignata), most of the TortriccB 

und Tineina named, and P. monodactyla being regular visitors. 

Some of the species, on the other hand, occurred on no other 

evening, and therefore their appearance may have been due to 

chance, as I only took one of each species, although I know most 

of the insects were occurring freely in the locality : such species 

'^ere V. wrticcB, A. ochrearia, E. apieiaria, M. anellui, and 

^' pallida. R. sericealis and A. hexadactyla also occurred once, 

''Utas I have taken both previously at sugar I believe they are, 

'o a certain extent, regular attendants at the sweets. 

Insect life was exceedingly abundant, and some of the species 
f Noctute swarmed. Some of the local forms of the Nocture of 
***e S.E. district are remarkably fine, and differ much from the 
^^f ms of the same species in other parts of Kent. Among the 
^^at species taken at sugar in the district during our stay was 
^-'^ucania alhipuncta, two, both taken by my friend, and a 
^ecimen of Nonagria sparganii flying near a ditch, also taken by 
**ly more fortunate companion. My friend, not being well up in 
^intomology, had set these, and they werepacked away with our other 
^ftpturea; and it was not until my amval home that I discovered 
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whiit he had taken. Two Doryphora pahistrella were rIbo taken j 
a. Noctua that I cannot yet determine ; a Ewpithecia, which still 
puzzles me, closely resembling E. vulgata in ground colour, but 
with longer wings (probably larvie-fed on mugwort, as I obtained 
the two specimens from that plant); and a worn specimen of 
Anerastia farrella also occurred. Lithosia pygmaola was abundant 
on the sand-hilla; on one evening I collected above sixty in a 
short time, I did not work for them any other evening, although 
I picked them up all over the sand-hills when after other species. 
They were still out the third week of August. 

My experience in other parts of Kent has been very similar, 
the great exception being Nola albulali». This species this 
season was undoubtedly rare in all stages in its old locality. I 
could get scarcely a larva, where two years ago I could have 
taken dozens in a short time had I been so disposed; and 
although I was several times on the ground when the imago 
should have been out I netted only three. A friend who was on 
the ground regularly says that scarcely any could be obtained. 
The restricted locality of the species, the ease with which the 
larva can be found, and the systematic way in which the species 
has been worked since its discovery, has undoubtedly had much 
to do with this; and unless the species be more leniently 
treated for the next few years it looks very much like being 
exterminated in its old haunts. 

The marshes on the hanks of the Thames gave a fine lot of 
Leucania pkragmitidis, with a few of the beautiful red var. 
rufescens. Leucania straminea was in fine condition during July. 
I bred this species from larvse feeding on the reeds the second 
week in July, during the time that the imiigo was on the wing, 
the pupal state only lasting from nine to twelve days. Other 
species also occurred freely; and, on the whole, 1 believe this 
has been, in North Kent, the best season since I recommenced 
collecting in 1880, although insects have been fairly abundant 
the previous years, and no entomological collapse has occurred, 
as there seems to have been in other parts of the country. 
I In conclusion I may add that Acherontia atropos has occurred 

L freely in the potato-fields of North Kent during the autunm, 
although but a small percentage of imagines have been bred, ^^^| 
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SoARiSG Habit of Vanessa atalanta. — With regard to 
Mr. Martin J. Harding's note (Entom. xviii. 51), my impression, 
gathered from my own observation, is that V. atalanta is impelled 
lo a more soaring flight during hot seasons than during cooler ' 
summers. The first occasion on which I noticed its soaring 
flight was about the middle of September, 1876, when, as I was 
taking a ramble through the fields at Ashmore Park, about three 
miles from Wolverhampton, I saw it in some plenty skimming 
over the tops of the oak trees, greatly resembling, in fiight, 
Apatura ii-is. They darted through the air with a rapid motion 
high above the tops of the trees, and then, darting suddenly 
down on to the clover flowers in the field below, they rested for 
B moment, and then took another flight over the tops of the trees. 
While resting on the flowers was the only chance given for a 
capture. During August and September of that season it was 
very hot. Although I have seen V. atalanta in some plenty in 
ntore recent seasons, I have not observed such a soaring fiight as 
DD that occasion, — Thos. Hill; March End, Wednesfield, near 
Wolverhampton. 

GoNEPTERYx HHAMNi IN DoRSETBHiHE. — I recofflmend Mr. 
Mansfield (Entom. xvi. 371; xvii. 871) to read Mr. Mansel 
Pleydell's ' Flora of Dorset,' and Newmau's ' British Butterfiies.' 
The larva possibly feeds on blackthorn as well as on buckthorn. 
In the forthcoming " Lepidoptera of Dorset " it will be recorded 
Hs one of the commonest butterflies. — C, W. Dale ; Glanvilles 
Wootton, Sherborne, Dorset, February, 1885, 

LuPEBiKA PCMERiLn.— In reply to Mr. Hodgkinson's enquiry 
(Entom. xviii. 54), I beg to say that I have a specimen of this 
moth, which was captured in 1658 in the Isle of Portland, by 
Mr. William Farren, of Cambridge. In Stainton's 'Manual,' 
i, 206 (1857), it is said that " one specimen only has occurred, in 
the Isle of Arran " ; and in Newman's ' British Moths,' p. 397 
(1869), we read that "two specimens of the moth are said to 
have been taken in the Isle of Portland, by Mr. Seeley; one of 
them is in Mr. Bond's collection." This, doubtless, refers to 
Mr A. F. Sealy, now in South India, who certainly had the two 
Bpecimens, as I well remember, though I rather doubt whether 

ESTOM. MARCH, 1886. I" 
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he was himself the captor. Be this as it may, Mr. Sealy and I, 
in 1858, joined with two or three others, then at Cambridge, in 
sending Mr. Farren on a collecting expedition to the New Forest, 
Portland, and elsewhere, which resulted in the capture of a 
specimen of L. dumerilii, which fell to my lot on the division of 
the spoil. To the best of my recollection it was the only 
specimen taken in 1858, and it has ever since been in my 
possession, but unfortunately is in poor condition. — J. W. 
Dunning; 12, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, February, 1885. 

LuPERiNA DDMEEiLii. — I notice in last month's ' Entomolo- 
gist ' (Entom. xviii. 54) that Mr. J. E, Hodgkinson asks for 
contirmation of the capture of Luperina dumerilii. I am pleased 
to be able to give him the information that in September, 1858, 
in company with Mr. A. F. Sealy, I took two specimens in the 
South of England ; one of these was in Mr. Seaiy's collection, the 
other went to that of Mr. Frederick Bond. The next year I took 
three more in the same locality ; one I gave to my friend Alfred 
Fryer, which I believe is still in his cabinet ; I forget where the 
otlier two went to, but I think one went to the Eev. H. Buraey. 
— W. Farken; 14, King's Parade, Cambridge, 

Lepidoptera at LidHT IN 1884. — Seeing several letters in 
your columns on the above subject, I may state that my brother 
and I took at light last summer, at the under-mentioned address 
(by simply placing an ordinary lamp on a table next a back 
window overlooking the garden), seventy-five species of Macro- 
Lepidoptera, including Smerinthus popuii, Nonagria geminipujicta, 
Di2Jterygia scabrittscula (pinastri), Neivronia popularia, Mamestra 
sordida {nnceps), Apaviea gemina, A. ophiogramma, Caradnna 
morpheiis (very abundant), C.alaines, C.taraxaci {blanda), Agroii» 
tritici, Hadena trifolii (chenopodii), Pluaia chryBitis, Catocala 
nupta, Epione apiciaria, Melanippe rivata, Cidaria truncata 
{russata) var. comma-notata, &c.— E. B. Bishop ; 3, Primrose 
Terrace, George Lane, Woodford, Essex, January 24, 1885. 

The Urticating Haies of Lepidoptera. — As this subject 
seems to have aroused some interest, I may mention that I have 
experienced the disagreeable symptoms described by Mr. South 
from handling empty cocoons of Portkcsia aimilla {chrysarrhaa), 
which I found on a fence at Beckenham, on September S5th, 1880. 
Now as these cocoons had probably been empty and exposed to 
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the weather for months, I think this militates strong!}' against 
the theory of the effects being caused otherwise than by the 
mechanical properties of the hairs. — T. D. A. Cockerell ; 
Bedford Park, Chiswick, February, 1885. 

On THE Variation of Eupithecia nanata. — After Mr. 
Gregson's remarkable statements (Entom. xviii. 52) with regard 
to his own farsightedness in discriminating specific differences 
which other entomologists fail to see, I must say I am surprised 
at his statement that he has "only seen three varieties of 
E. nanata^** and these are all in his own cabinet. There must 
have been a general overhauling of the " many thousands of bred 
and captured specimens " for varieties before Mr. Gregson's careftil 
search began, or otherwise the ''many thousands'* must have 
come from one particular spot where the insect does not vary. 
This, however, does not satisfactorily prove that the species does 
not vary, and I can assert that many varieties are taken with the 
type, every season, in the neighbourhood of Garelochhead, twenty- 
five miles N.W. of Glasgow, many of which, were they mixed up 
with the var. curzoni^ could not be separated from it, so far as 
the actual appearance of the insects is concerned. Further than 
this, a dull heavy coloured variety is found in the same locality, 
which, I believe, is the var. obscurata. Mr. Gregson also makes 
much of the difference in the shape of the wings, but the 
Garelochhead E. nanata vary much in this respect (especially 
the duller form mentioned); many closely resembling the var. 
caUunaria of E. satyrata, from the same locality, in the shape of 
tlie fore wings. Looking, therefore, at the wide range of variation 
in the species, only as far north as Glasgow, and the undoubted 
c^liange that the species has undergone towards the establishment 
c>f permanent variation there, how much more likely that the 
Species, in its isolated northern localities, should develop into an 
^^i^oal permanent variety ? The only point that can be taken as 
satisfactory feature, in determining E. curzoni as a species, is 
lie distinct larva; but Mr. McArthur states that he bred all 
brms, varying from "the southern form to the dark-banded 
'^:^urzoni ;''' and I should presume from his remarks (Entom. 
vii. 277) that he noticed no diffierence in the larvae from which 
e bred all the intermediate and extreme forms. If it can be 
:j>roved that the larva (so-called) of E. eurzani is distinct, and 
^hat typical nanata cannot be bred from the same peculiar form 
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of larvfe, I think entomologists would accept it as a species with 
better grace ; but until then entomologists have a perfect right to 
be cautious in admitting E. curzoni to specific distiDctioD. For 
myself, I cannot see so great a difference between the nanata type 
and its var, curzoni as between the typicul Noctua glareosa and its 
Shetland form, and certainly not more than between the type 
MeUinippe montanata and its var. shetlatidica ; yet no one has 
attempted to raise them to specific distinction. The genus 
Eupithecia appears peculiarly unhappy in this respect. Being 
rather more obscure than the other genera of Macro-Lepidoptera, 
it seems that certain collectors try experiments on it, which could 
not perhaps be carried out on other genera with the same chance 
of success.— J. TuTT ; 45, Beaconsfield Terrace, Greenwich, S.E., 
February 2, 1895. 

Eupithecia curzosi. — The only specimens of the Shetland 
"png" I saw at Mr. Capper's I pronounced at once northern 
forms of E. satyrata ; there is something, to a trained eye, that 
cannot well be described. As to its being, as Mr. Gregson says, 
the narrow-winged "pug," that is out of the question. Some 
thirty years ago, on the bank at Witherslack, I took what I 
thought to be a new "pug," a shining light leaden-coloured 
" pug." I sent them to Doubleday, and he wrote me that they 
came near to the Norwegian form of £. satyrata (then callunaria). 
Since then the species, at the same place, partakes more of the 
characters we get in the woods at Grange ; the larva always on 
the ox-eye daisy flowers. My Scotch E. callunaria have all the 
characters of the Shetland species, only not so extreme in 
variation. But consider how different are the Shetland forms 
of N'octua glareosa, — whilst these are black, ours are lilac- 
coloured. — J. B. HoDGKiNSON ; Preston, July 11, 1885. 

Scientific Nomenclature.— Since the publication of my 
remarks on scientific nomenclature, in the February number of 
the ' Entomologist ' (Entom. xviii. 4G), it has been pointed out to 
me that the form in -ensis is employed, as a rule, only for adjectives 
derived from names of places, and that gregsoniana is the correct 
adjectival foiin in Latin of Mr. Gregson'a name. His recent 
discovery should therefore be named Eupithecia curzoniana. 
Having received a letter from Mr. Gregson to the effect that the 
statement "anything will do for a name" does not occur anywhere 
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in his recent pamphlet, I should like to say that the qnotatioii in 
question was taken from a review on the same, which in these 
words really gave the gist of his arguments. — Herbert Chtttt ; 
Balliol College, Oxford, February 13, 1885. 

Exchanging or Giving away. — ^I have read with much 
interest the views of your correspondents as to exchanging or 
giving away duplicate specimens. Will you kindly spare me 
space, as one having experience, for a few words on the subject. 
One of your correspondents laments the ^* good old days,'* and 
the rarity of generosity now-a-days. Another expresses his con- 
tempt for outsiders and beginners. I am at one with him as to 
the picture-makers. But how about the beginners ? Ten years 
ago, scarcely " the good old days," at the conclusion of a little 
paper, which the then Editor kindly inserted in your useful 
periodical, I offered some series of a species which I took 
plentifully, and which I found afterwards was comparatively 
local. I was surprised, as was the postmau, at the number of 
postal boxes sent for them. Among the applicants many truly 
were beginners, and may be some were outsiders ; but many 
also were old and well-known entomologists. I have since 
renewed the offer annually, and have sent the species to more 
than 250 applicants. I do not say this in self-glorification, but 
that I may induce others to follow the example, and take the 
trouble, for trouble it certainly is, to give, not merely exchange, 
Any duplicates they may spare. Let not older entomologists 
forget the time when they, as beginners, were so grateful for the 
gift and delighted by the beauty of a Thyatira derasa, by the 
pale loveliness of a Uropteryx sambiccata, or the brilliancy of 
^^nilia macvlaria ; and let them, when able, confer that pleasure 
^^ others. And may I add, to take a lower stand-point, " giving 
away " brings other rewards ; for the acquaintance, and sometimes 
^"® friendship, of well-known entomologists I feel myself indebted 
*o txiy offers of even so small an insect as Polia Jlavicincta. 
^'^all kindnesses sometimes meet with great rewards." — (Dr.) 
• ^^A^. Livett; Wells, Somerset, February 6, 1885. 

Exchanging and Collecting Insects. — Allow me to say 

"^ti I fully concur with Mr. Coverdale in his statement on 

^^^tianging. It does indeed seem as if the good old entomolo- 

S*^^.l spirit was fast fading into nothing but commercial enterpriser 
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which, to my mind, only teiida to make this traiy enlightening 
science uninteresting. I certainly value a specimen of my own 
catching far before one purchased, or an exchange either; to say 
nothing of the contempt with which I view that ambitious feeling 
of who shall make the most complete collection. If working up 
the insect fauna in different districts were more encouraged, 
entomology would be taken up in a far healthier spirit than it is 
at present ; and if I were only possessed of the means of some of 
my more fortunate brother entomologists, I would certainly offer 
a prize once a year to each Society for the finest local collection 
of all orders of insects, proved to be the collector's own collecting. 
I tliink I should then prove the fact that he would have greater 
pleasure for his pains, and learn more by closer examination of 
the hmiting-grounds of his neighbourhood than by wandering a 
hundred miles away in search of a hidden treasure he has already 
probably passed in his daily walks. London entomologists, 
especially, have, within easy reach, as fine and varied fields of 
operation as anyone could possibly wish. To prove my argument, 
with the editor's permission, I wiU give, in an early number of 
the ' Entomologist,' a list of Macro- and Micro-Lepidoptera that 
I have taken within five miles of the Marble Arch, — H. Suabf ; 
37, Union Street, Portland Place. 

[By all means, if accompanied by notes and localities. — Ed,] 

" By mutual confidencg and motdal aid," — It often 
happens that when an entomologist visits a strange place for a 
short holiday he either does not know at all what insects may be 
expected, or knowing that certain local ppeciea do occur in the 
neighbourhood, he cannot find the locality; and it is perhaps not 
until after he has left that he finds that there was a fellow- 
entomologiat living in the district who could have given him the 
very information he needed. Would it not be possible to publish 
occasionally in the ' Entomologist ' a list of names and addresses 
of gentlemen who would be willing to render assistance in this 
way to strangers visiting their district ? Of course such a plan 
is open to the objection that some species would be exterminated 
if the locality where they occur were generally known. Still each 
one could use his own judgment as to how much it was wise to 
disclose in each individual case ; and without disclosing any of 
his " pet localities " he might render very valuable and weioc 
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asastance to occasional visitors. I, for one, should be very 
pleased to give any information I could to entomologists visiting 
Bournemouth or neighbourhood. — P. M. Bright ; Boccabruna, 
Branksome Wood Boad, Bournemouth. 

Local List of Insects. — It is proposed, in connection with 
the Bournemouth Society of Natural History, to publish a list of 
the Lepidoptera occurring in the Bournemouth district. If any 
who have been working here or in the neighbourhood at any time 
would kindly put themselves into communication with me I 
should feel extremely obliged. Help is especially required in the 
Micro-Lepidoptera. — P. Bright ; Boccabruna, Branksome Wood 
Road, Bournemouth. 

[We hope in this instance a good model for the proposed list 
may be followed, such as Mr. Porritt's Yorkshire list. It is with 
great regret we have recently received more than one local list of 
insects, which must have cost the compilers much time and 
trouble, but which are all but useless, being mere lists of names, 
without the addition of useful notes. — Ed.] 

Errituk. — P. 48, for A. Chitty read H. Chitty. 
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Edward Caldwell Eye died February 7th, 1885, in the 

Stockwell Hospital, after a few days' illness, from a virulent 

attack of smallpox. His age was about fifty-three. The late 

Mr. Rye's father was a solicitor in Golden Square, London ; and 

the subject of this notice was also intended for the law, being 

articled to his parent. Having, however, great distaste for that 

profession he abandoned it before being admitted a solicitor, and 

studied in surgery, and the knowledge of anatomy, obtained 

"^ring these latter studies, became most useful to him in his 

*fter investigations into insect structure. When about thirteen 

J'^^i^s of age Mr. Eye was introduced by William Yarrell to 

iur. Janson, who rapidly formed his general taste for Entomology 

^^^ a systematic study of British Coleoptera. This he followed 

^^ ^Hiany years, first coming before the entomological public as 

^ ^:xhibitor of new Coleoptera at the meetings of the Entomolo- 

gic^l Society. After Mr. Janson ceased to edit the section 
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Coleoptera in the ' Entomologist's Annual," Mr. Eye (in 1863) 
took it in chitrge, and continued its editor until the Annual 
ceased. In 1866 'Rye's British Beetles' appeared, as one 
of Lovell lieeve's series of Natural- Hi story works. This work is 
HO well-known to coleopterists that comment upon it is unneces- 
sary. Mr. Rye contributed several articles on different orders of 
insects to the ' Encyclopedia Britannica,' his best probably being 
ou Diptera ; and was from its establishment one of the editors of 
the 'Entomologist's Monthly Magazine.' The subject of our 
memoir was also editor of the departments of Travel and 
Entomology of the ' Field ' newspaper, and contributed largely to 
the journal, 'Home and Colonial Mail;' but his greatest work 
was in connection with the ' Zoological Record,' with which he 
was first associated as editor of the entomological section, hut 
afterwards (in 1B73) became editor-in-chief, which post he 
retained until his death. This position made him thoroughly 
conversant with Natural- History bibliography ; and his un- 
timely death will in consequence be severely felt among all 
English speaking Natural-History students. In February, 1874, 
Mr. Eye was appointed Librarian of the Royal Greographical 
Society, after which his active attention to Coleoptera waned, 
and he shortly afterwards disposed of his collection, which was 
one of the beat of his time, to Dr. P. B. Mason, of Burton-on- 
Trent. He took little interest in exotic Coleoptera, but described 
about a score species new to Britain, nearly all of which are still 
recognised as good species ; in fact whatever work he took in hand 
was thorough and trustworthy. Mr. Eye was a very fair artist in 
entomological subjects, and his clever caricature drawings were 
well known among his friends. He was fond of athletics, 
especially walking and rowing, and following the latter pursuit 
nearly cost his life some four years ago, when he was 
severely crushed on the Eiver Thames between a steamer and 
a barge. Mr. Rye married a daughter of Mr. G. E. Waterhonse, 
then Keeper of the Palteontological Department of the British 
Museum, who survives him. He leaves four children, the eldest 
of whom is, we believe, studying electrical engineering with one 
of the Atlantic Cable Companies. His sister. Miss Eye, is well- 
known in connection with female emigration to Canada. —J. T. C. 
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ON SOME PROBABLE CAUSES OF A TENDENCY TO 
MELANIC VARIATION IN LEPIDOPTERA OF HIGH 
LATITUDES, BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD 
WAI.SINGHAM, M.A.* 

This address is a most welcome and instructive addition to 
that branch of entomological literature which deals with variation 
in the colour of insects. 

Melanic variation as exhibited in Lepidoptera from high 
northern latitudes is chiefly dealt with, but similar variations of 
colour in those from high altitudes are adverted to, and topo- 
morphic variations are incidentally mentioned. 

Speaking of the Lepidoptera of the Shetland Islands, Lord 
Walsingham says: — 

" The tendency of this variation has in almost all instances been in the 
direction of melanism (except in the more southern and western island of 
Arran), exhibiting a preponderance of darkened scales or a suffusion of the 
markings, in many cases almost obliterating the paler portions of the wing. 
Among the species exhibiting this tendency in a greater or less degree may 
be mentioned HepiaVas veileda, H, humiUi, Noctua festival N, xanthographa, 
Agrotis curaoria, A. porphyrea, A. lucemea, DianihcRcia conspersa, Emme- 
lesia aUndatttt Eupithecia venosata, E. nanata, Melanippe montanata, 
M.fltictuata, Camptogramma bilineata, &c. This same tendency is ob- 
servable in the majority of the Lepidoptera, and, I believe, of the Goleoptera 
of the whole Arctic and sub- Arctic regions when contrasted with their more 
southern representatives." 

* Being the Annual Address of the President to the Members of the Yorkshire 
Natnialists' Union, at Doncaster, March 3, 1885. 

BMTOM. — APRIL, 1885. ^SL 
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A similar melaiiic tendency in the colour of those from moun- 
tainous districts is thus mentioned : — 

'' It is worthy of remark that where the atmospheric conditions in any 
degree approach to those of the more northern regions, aa they do on high 
mountain ranges, at varying elevations according to the degree of latitude, 
the same tendency to assume a darker or more suffused colouring is very 



"Mr. W, A. Forbes remarks,* 'In looking through Dr. Staudinger's 
catalogue I was much struck by the fact that in nearly eyery case where 
a local form {whether a variety or aberration) from the Alps is noticed, it is 
characterised as being obscurior or multo-obscuriaT, or with some of the 
markings obsoUta.' He goes on to notice the number of normally hlack or 
dark species iu the Alps, e. g., Erebia, Psodos, and some Pyralides." 

The author then states that various theories have been 
advanced at different times, and by different authors, to account 
for variation in animals, birds, and insects, and it has been 
attempted to apply some of these to the phenomena which he 
proposes to consider : — 

" I. Since Darwin drew attention to this cause, the theory of protective 
resemblance has been most commonly made use of to account for the varied 
coloration of insect forms. It has been proved almost to demonstration in 
many instances, that by more or less gradually developed assimilation to 
surrounding objects, those varieties best adapted to escape the observation 
of natural enemies have become perpetuated. 

" II. Many instances of varied colouring have been referred to an 
archaic origin ; tliat is, to the preservation of such varieties by iiereditary 
transmission from au ancestral source. 

"III. The influence of quahty and quantity of food has been brought 
forward to account for modi&uations of tiorinal colouring. 

"IV. Ketarded or accelerated development depending upon chmatic 
conditions acting upon insects iu their larval or pupal stages has also been 
quoted us a cause for variation. 

"V. Insular varieties havo been attributed to the effects of long 
isolation and segregation tending to establish special races. 

" VI. Atmospheric electricity has also been called into requisition to 
account for certain changes. 

" VII. Mr. Geo. Lewis has urguedf that exposure to more or less direct 
action of the sun's rajs may influence colour by acting mecliauically upon 
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the tissues of the scales, and so produce an actual modification of their 
structure, enabling them to absorb and reflect to us certain rays. 

" Vm. And lastly, the same author suggests — but only to dismiss the 
idea as * probably incorrect' — 'That blackness arises from the invigorating 
energy derived from warmth, as blackness absorbs heat rays ; but [he adds] 
in that case it would not properly be a protective colour, but an incident in 
another line of evolution.* " * 

. These theories are then examined, with a view to ascertain 
how far they can be made to account for that particular tendency 
to melanism under consideration. 

It will be seen from the following quotation that the topo- 
morphic variation of such a lepidopteron as Gnophos obscuraria is 
admitted, irrespective of either altitude or latitude, and also the 
archaic derivation of one of the forms, in the cases of horeo- 
morphic or polymorphic variations : — 

"First, it would I think be open to some doubt whether the dark 
varieties of the northern or Alpine regions are indebted to their colouring 
for any appreciable measure of protection. In the north of Scotland, and 
perhaps in the Shetland Islands, the black peaty soil and some few dark 
lichens growing on the rocks might serve to conceal an insect approaching 
them in tint. 

" It has been observed that Onophos obscuraria and other insects vary 
decidedly in colour according to the nature of the soil on which they occur, 
but if we admit that this cause may have some influence where peaty soil 
Is found, it could not be held to account for the like inclination in the 
Alpine insects to assume a partial melanism, although it has been called 
into requisition to explain the melanochroic race of certain Lepidoptera 
occurring in the manufacturing districts of this country, to which I shall 
have occasion again to allude. 

" The only other manner in which such protection might be supposed 
to arise would be perhaps owing to the strong contrast which would exist 
between the extreme whiteness of snow and the darker appearance of large 
or small patches of herbage in its immediate proximity, rendering the latter 
more nearly black to the perception, at least of human sight, than they 
would actually be if separated from the shining snow. 

"It may be admitted that this contrast would render a dark object 
under such circumstances less visible than a lighter one. But the amount 
0^ protection afforded by reason of these special conditions would appear 
inadequate to account for any strong hereditary tendency to strive to 
obtain it. 

* Loc, cit., p. 517. 
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" Coming to the question of archaic derivation the researches and experi- 
ments of Weismann* and Edwardsf maj be admitted to have established 
a well-supported theory that in cases of seasonal dimorphism and poly- 
morphism, ona or other of the varieties produced is probably that which 
has descended through the longest period from an ancestral form. Both 
these authors have called attention to the fact that there is less disposition 
to vary in the female sex, and if the females are truly more conservative 
ihan the males, we should be inclined to look to the former sex as most 
likely to indicate the typical coloration of an archaic race. 

" Mr. M'Lachlanl pictures the survivors of an Arctic fauna moving 
northward as increasing temperature succeeded the glacial period, a portion 
of them settling on the tops of high mountains, stragglers reaching the 
home of their ancestors, and becoming the progenitors of our present 
Arctic species ; hut he fails to suggest that the condition of esistence in 
those two distinct settlements being approximately the same, a natural law 
producing certain forms in the one place might be equally operative to 
produce them in the other. 

" Admitting the extreme value and interest of these researches, and 
allowing them their due weight in the collection of evidence upon the 
general subject, vse may remark that their authors in no way profess to 
account for the prinmry cause of the melanic tendency, except in so far as 
they would admit it to be traceable to the external influence of climatic 
conditions. We may yet ask ourselves. What is the exact method by which 
the pigments are acted upon, and what advantages, if any, do the insects 
derive from the change ? " 

On the subject of insular variations it is remarked : — 
" Mr. de Vismes Kane, in his address to the Barnsley Naturalists' 
Society,! on the Variation of European Lepidoptera, properly pointed out 
that 'all naturalists are agreed that the strongest developed variations are 
cut off from intercommunication with the rest of their kind by mountains, 
vast forests, the sea, or other natural barrier.' But although, as he says, 
' isolation begets peculiarity,' I am unable to agree that this is the principal 
cause of the aberrant coloration of the Shetland insects." 

Eeaaons are then given in favour of the hypothesis that the 
darkened coloration of the Lepidoptera from high latitudes and 
altitudes is an advantage to them, inasmuch as they are thus 

• 'Studies in the Theorj of Descent,' vol. i., and Appeadjx; English edition. 
I ' Buttertiios of North America," nod 'Canadian Entomologisl,' vul. vii. 
pp. 238—310; vol. ii, pp. 1—10, 51—56, 208— BOH. 

{ 'Journal of Linnean Soeietj' (Zoology). lS78,xiv. p. lOO. 
§ ■ The NaturftUst,' November, 1881, p. 83. 
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enabled to absorb more heat from the sun's rays, as black is the 
greatest absorber of heat. 

This hypothesis is thus set forth :— 

" Seeing that radiation and absorption alike involve motion, which may 
be taken to be the basis of the theory of photoplastic mechanical action, we 
must not forget a point strongly urged by Prof. Tyndall, namely, the 
importance to the organic world of the ultra-violet invisible rays of the 
spectrum on account of their chemical energy.^- It has been shown by 
the same author * that the invisible rays of the sun show a preference for 
black, which diminishes the reflection.* It is, of course, no new discovery 
that among colours black is the greatest absorber of heat. In Craven *8 
'Recreations in Shooting,'! the following passage occurs: — 'Colour is well 
known to influence the rate by which bodies acquire, reflect, or part with 
heat, and as white is the colour which most readily and perfectly reflects it, 
and which most difficultly [sic] parts with it, so a body clothed with that 
colour shall retain heat longest, and therefore be better fitted to exist in the 
coldest latitudes.* Applying this to the winter plumage of Ptarmigan, he 
continues, quoting from Daniel (the original passage I have been unable to 
find) : — * If two animals, one of a black colour and the other white, be 
placed in a higher temperature than that of their own body, the heat will 
enter the one that is black with the greatest rapidity, and elevate its tem- 
perature considerably above that of the other ; but when these animals are 
placed in a situation the temperature of which is considerably lower than 
their own, the black animal will give out its heat by radiation to every 
surrounding object colder than itself, and speedily have its temperature 
reduced, while the white animal will part with its heat at a much slower 
rate.* Birds and animals living through the winter naturally require to 
retain in their bodies a sufficient amount of heat to enable them to maintain 
their existence with unreduced vitality against the severities of the climate. 
Insects, on the contrary, require rapidly to take advantage of transient 
gleams of sunshine during the short summer season, and may be content 
to sink into a dormant condition so soon as they have secured the repro- 
duction of their species ; only to be revived in some instances by a return 
of exceptionally favourable conditions.** 

It is then dealt with in a concrete form by the following 
illustrations : — 

" We all know how rapidly the pairing of our Lepidoptera is effected. 
Edwards gives instances of freshly developed males gathering round a 
female pupa to await the emergence of the perfect insect, and the method 

* * Fragments of Science,' Tyndall, vol. i. p. 32. 
t * Becreations in Shooting,' Craven, 1847, p. 101. 
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adopted by many collectors of attracting males bj the exposure of a newly- 
emei^ed female is usually productive of a series of tbe finest specimens. 

" I have myself observed in the ease of Acidalia rubricata, on a warm 
evening in August, the extreme rapidity with which the males appear to 
be developed, and how immediately they hurry to pay their atteotiooa 
to the scarcer and less active females which cling to the grasses and 
occasionally rise to meet them in their Sight. I can scarcely imagiae 
a, colour better suited for rapid absorption of heat, with the exception of 
black, than the beautiful dark red of fresh specimens of this insect, unless it 
be perhaps the brilliant green of the under side of Thecla rubi. Applying 
this to the more or less melanic varieties of high latitudes, I think we have 
a BufBcient explanation of the process of selection by which these varieties 
are established and continued under the influence of a climate essentially 
unfavourable to the paler forms. Those males whose colour enabled them 
to absorb the heat most rapidly would naturally be the first to harden 
their wings and to acq^uire a degree of vitality sufficient to enable them to 
commence their flight. If we imagine the emergence of a pale and a dark 
variety side by side at the same moment, it is more than probable that the 
paler specimen would remain inactive among the herbage, when bis darker 
companion had already commenced his flight. In unfavoui-able weather 
the degree of warmth sufficient to arouse even the darkest varieties might 
be' of very short duration, and if this were so the less favoured males 
might be whoUy deprived of the degree of energy necessary to enable them 
to find their females. The shorter the continuance of passing gleams of 
sunshine, the greater would be the influence brought to bear against them ; 
and each separate instance, however unfrequent such instances might be, in 
which they were thus placed at a disadvantage, would have its effect in 
diminishing their numbers, promoting the survival of only the fittest forms. 
If this is 80 it is sufficiently obvious that the first males on the wing have 
the best chance of transmitting their colour by an hereditary process to the 
succeeding generation ; and if these males were always or usually the 
darkest of the brood, their progeny would also be for the most part dark." 

To aBeertain whether it was a fact that a black or dark insect 
would absorb more heat than a light -co loured one, the following 
most interesting and conclusive experiments were made : — 

■' To set this doubt at rest, 1 took advantage of the few sunny days 
during the last fall of snow, with a view to test the comparative rapidity of 
heat-absorption in some of our common Lepidoptera. On the '23rd of 
January, at 11.30 a.m., I placed two specimens of Tanagra chmrophyllata, 
a black insect from the Yorkshire moorlands, and three of Acidalia im- 
mutiita, a white insect from tbe Norfolk fens, on a smooth surface of snow 
exposed to bright sunshine at an angle of about 4&° ; with them I put a 
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male of Colias edusa, a pair of Satyrus tithonus, a pair of Thecla quercus, 
and three specimens of Lithosia stramineola, A thermometer lying on the 
grass by the side of the snow stood at 48® Fahr. At noon GharophyUata 
already showed decided signs of melting the snow, so did Satyrus and the 
female Thecla ; the black edge of Colias, which did not lie very flat upon 
the surface, had also made a slight impression ; the others had made none. 
At 1^.30 the same three continued to increase their impression ; the others 
still made none. 

" I then placed a piece of black and a piece of white cloth in the same 
position. At 1 p.m. the mercury stood at 52°, and the effect produced by 
the darker insects was still more decided. But although the pale ones 
remained upon the surface they did not appear to protect the underlying 
snow from the heat-rays to the same degree as did the white cloth, 
which remained on a slight eminence as the sun thawed the snow around 
it. The nearest approach to this protection was evidently accorded 
by the white Acidalia immutata. At 1.30 ChcBrophyllata and the black 
cloth continued to sink, and the male of Thecla quercus was apparently 
giving off as much heat below it as the female, but not being set with the 
wings equally flat had not shown the effect so soon. The Lithosia had by 
this time also had a very slight effect upon the snow, but not so much 
as any of the darker insects, and Gharophyllata had decidedly won the 
downward race among them." 

The address consists of twenty-eight pages, and is replete 
with interest and instruction. There are many collateral points 
adverted to, — among them that in the Lepidoptera, as stated in 
the fourth quotation, there is less disposition to vary in the 
female sex. This is quite in accordance with what may be 
observed in cases where the female retains the normal coloration 
of a group, and the male departs widely from it — e. g., Spilosoma 
iMndica, Ocneria cHapar, Qnophria quadra^ and others. 

The address of Lord Walsingham is a most valuable addition 
to philosophical entomological literature. It will incite the young 
to a higher class of Natural History studies, and is full of in- 
formation to those older naturalists who have long pursued this 
delightful branch of Science. 

J. Jenner Weib. 
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EPPING FOREST DURING 1884. 
Bi W. H. Wbight. 
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The long- wished -for sunny summer has passed, and 
remains to be proved whether the prognostications of those aeers 
who prophesied that with the return of warm summers a corre- 
sponding influence will be exerted upon Lepidoptera, and put an 
end for a time to the scarcity of insects of that order, which has 
generally prevailed in these islands during the last three wet 
years. There is but little doubt that abundant sunshine is 
necessary to the well-being of most forms of life, and especially 
to vegetable growths, and, asa natural consequence, to such forms 
of life as owe their existence to the vegetable world. It would 
therefore seem to follow that weather which is favourable to the 
growth of vegetation should likewise be favourable to the insects 
feeding upon it. And yet there is some room for doubt, for 
during 1883 and 1S84 the trees were more fully foliated than in 
1888, especially such as the oak and beech, but without that cor- 
responding increase in the numbers of arboriferous -feeding larvie 
which one might expect. Possibly the mild winters of 1882-3, 
1883-4, while favouring the growth of trees, may yet have been 
unfavourable for the hybernating larvie and ova of Lepidoptera, 
so that if that is the case we may infer that cold and frost are 
necessary to the well-being of Lepidoptera in their various stages 
during the winter months. Of course the character of the 
spring months must he taken into serious consideration, as we 
have abundance of proof that a fitful spring, with alternations of 
frost and mild weather, is fatal to young larvte. 

We are then led to the conclusion that a regular spring, even 
with low temperature, is more conducive to the well-being of the 
young larvte than a fitful one, and a spring of cold sunshiny 
weather, such as that of the past year, must be the precursor of 
returning plenty for insect collectors. Such was my anticipation 
in the early part of 1884, and such was fairly realized, for larvfe 
were decidedly more plentiful than I have observed them during 
the three previous j'ears. In some instances I found, however, to 
my disappointment, that several species had entirely disappeared 
' their old habitats, among which were Thecla quercua and 
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T. betul<B, from the vicinity of Chingford, and Sphinx eassinea, 
from near Theydon Bois. 

My earliest expedition was during the second week in May, 
when I found many larvse of Jlybemia leucopkearia, fastening 
together the leaves of young plane trees. Also others of the 
same genus, viz., H. aurantiaria and P. defoliaria, on oak and 
hornbeam in large numhers. I also noticed that some trees 
were almost defoliated by that litile pest to the larvfe- beater, 
Cheimatobia brumata, and its enemy Cahjmnia trapezina. 
Towards the end of the month the larvte of many common 
species were very frequent, especially on the oak, to which trees 
I almost confined my attention. More than ordinarily prominent 
amongst them was Phigalia pedaria {pilosaria}, which in point 
of numbers was equalled only by Himera pennaria. Several 
Dicycla oo and many Scopelosoma sateUitia, besides those of 
Tortrices and Tinese, fell to my tray; while an occasional beat at 
the whitethorn brought to view Myeelia oxycantha, Porthesia auri- 
fiua., Nola cueullatella, Diloha canileocepkala, more H. pennaria 
and H. rupicapraria, and from the honeysucltle larvEe of Urapteryx 
sambucaria in plenty. Phorodesma pustulata (bajularia) must 
also have been fairly common, judging from the numbers of 
imagines which appeared subsequently, but being a high and 
concealed feeder I did not see it. Throughout the whole extent 
of the Forest at this time the larva of Pseudoterpna pruinata 
(cyiiaaria) was taken in large numbers on its usual food-plant. 
Genista anglica, which plant was more than ordinarily con- 
spicuous, on account of its luxuriant growth. Also Ckesias 
ru/ata {obliquaria) and C. spartiata were taken in numbers on 
that part of the Forest near Wanstead. 

In the early part of June, upon penetrating further into the 
Forest, towards Theydon Bois, I found that species of Lepi- 
dopterons larvie were plentiful, but much the same as those 
above enumerated, except Tortrices, with many of which I was 
not acquainted. A fair amount of work at the oaks brought down 
several T. quereus, Pacilocampa populi, Asphalla diluta, and 
Hylophila bicolorana (quercana), and a perfect plethora of the 
pretty larva of Oporabia dilutata, and on the wild rose an 
occ&sianai Anticlea badiata and A. nigrofaiciaria (derivata), and 
on the crab-tree flowers Eupithecia rectangulata, although this 
was rather late for the latter species. I ke%Yd. %i.%u \Iu.'«^ 

EJiTOir, — APRIL, 1885. 
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Acrolepia betulella was taken from the birch somewhere about 
this time. 

As the autumn drew on, such larvte as are generally found in 
the Forest were fairly plentiful, and in some cases numerous, 
notably in that oi Platypteryx binaria (hamula) from oak, it being 
a common experience during the end of September and beginning 
of October for collectors to take several dozen on each visit. 
Also of the same genus, P. cidtraria {unguicula) from the beeches, 
P. fahataria and P. lacertinaria (lacertula) from birch. Among 
those which can be classed as numerous were Dasyckira pudi 
bunda, Ephyra trilinearia, Ewrymene dolobraria, Boarmia abie- 
taria, H. prasinana, H. bicolorana (quercana), Lophopteryx came- 
Una ; and, in a lesser degree, Numeria pulveraria, lodis lactearia, 
Demas coii/li, Hemitkea strigata (thymiaria), and many others, 

It will thus be seen that, as far as the laryje of 
species are concerned, a brighter future may be looked for, and if 
the past year has been propitious to the growth of common 
species, we may look forward to a like effect upon the rarer. 

As regards the perfect state of Lepidoptera, my experience of 
the Forest was not so bright ; this was probably due to the 
effects of the previous year, although as regards such species as 
usually appear at the end of spring I did not notice any great 
falling off; in fact several species were unusually abundant, to 
instance which I may mention Argynnis euphrosyne, Nisoniades 
tagea, Syricthm alveolus, Melantkia bicolorata (rubiginata), Cidaria 
fulvata, Melanippe sociata {subtTistata), Angerona prunaria, N. 
pulveraria, Procris statices, Noctua /estiva, Euclidia mi, Apleeta 
nebulosa, and later on Ckareeas graminis. In lesser numbers, 
A. selene, Lyc<sna argiolus, Odontopera bidentata and P, pustulata 
{bajularia), and as the season advanced Pericallia syringaria, 
Phisia iota, and several fairly good species. Emmelesia decolorata 
and Stauropus fagi also fell to my lot during the season ; and 
although I was prevented by circumstances from collecting as 
much as I should wish, yet I found species certainly more 
abundant than in the two preceding seasons, and I confidently 
look forward to a much better one during this coming year ; and 
if there is anything in the theory of increased sunshine, we may 
look forward to filling some of the blanks in our cabinets. 
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ORIENTAL ENTOMOLOGY. 

By the Rev. F. A. Walker, D.D. 

(Concluded from p. 41). 

Neuboptera, understanding by this term all species belong- 
ing to the tribe, according to the Linnean application, are only 
scantily represented as a rule, so far as my own observation 
goes, in the regions of the East. For example, in my tour 
of 1882, I only came across four species of dragonflies, and 
three of these were common English ones, two of them, viz., 
LibeUula depressa and Calepteryx virgo, skimming around the 
luxuriant vegetation on the banks of the Biver Meles (a short 
distance above the grotto of its nymph, and where she is reported, 
according to popular tradition, to have nursed the poet Homer) 
on May 8th. The same two species were also noticed at a later 
date, namely May 25th, about the wooded and stream-fed lawns 
adjoining the great bend or reservoir of Sultan Selim in the 
vicinity of the village and forest of Belgrade ; while the third 
and commonest kind was Sympetrum striolatum, likewise seen at 
Belgrade, and so plentiful at home, more especially on heath or 
common in the autumn. The fourth one, also occurring at 
Belgrade, was Crocothemis erythrcea, of the same shape and size 
as L. striolata^ but clearly to be distinguished by its bright red 
body from the tawny colour of the latter. During my second 
expedition I have also only the occurrence of four species to 
report in the months of November and December, 1883, as 
follows : — LibeUula striolata, Trithemis rubrinervis, and Croco- 
ihemis erythr(Ba, and all at Villa Ciccolani public gardens, Cairo, 
Island of Boda, and Matareeyeh Gardens, Heliopolis. 

Trithemis rubrinervis is not so common as the two other 
species, and, though nearly of the same size and form, has its 
body, if anything, more tapering in shape, is a singularly hand- 
some kind, crimson or magenta coloured, with a blue-purple 
stripe down each side. I first saw it ou the Island of Boda, and 
afterwards in the gardens of the Villa Ciccolani, as good localities 
as any I know of in Egypt for the capture of Neuroptera. The 
fourth, I regret to say, I was unable to obtain, and am therefore 
ignorant of its name. It usually flew very rapidly and high 
overhead backwards and forwards, while I was forcm^ la.^ ^^^ 
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through the tall flags and thick underwood which fringes a 
portion of the island of Roda for the chance of a cast of the 
net. The colour of the body was lavender- blue, like that of the 
male of L. depressa, but in size it exceeded Mschna grandis or 
Anax imperator, and was the largest species of any Neuroptera 
that I have ever seen alive. 

My visit to Athens and its neighbourhood in the latter end 
of May and beginning of June, 1883, must also be mentioned, 
as I then captured two species of Neuroptera, differing from 
dragonflies, being either the perfect insects of the ant-lion, or 
else allied to these last. The smaller and by far the commoner 
of the two had brown-spotted and gauzy fore wings, and the 
hinder wings much elongated and very slender, in the shape of 
tails. It abounded everywhere, in the pass of Daphne, the 
Stadium, Mount Lycabettus, &c., and was especially plentiful 
on the hill of the Acropolis, in the immediate vicinity of the 
Parthenon, where the grass was alive with its numbers. Its name 
is Nemoptera coa. I find the nomenclature of the Neuroptera in the 
National Collection very defective and unsatisfactory for anyone, 
like myself, wishing to compare and name specimens. Palpares 
libelluloides is a rarer and much larger insect. I captured it 
in the pass of Daphne, and on the hill-side near the Throne of 
Xerxes. Its name, libelluloides, is, of course, to be attributed to 
the fact that in the wide spread of its wings and brown spots 
upon them it resembles some of the LibellulidBe, LibellvZa 
qtiadrimaculata in particular. 

I obtained a single specimen of a third kind, viz., Myrmeleon 
savus, in the vicinity of Belgrade. This last bears a superficial 
resemblance to the genus Agrion. All these perfect insects of 
the ant-lion, or those akin to them, have a slow, feeble, and 
wavering flight. 

The rare occurrence of brooks and streams, and likewise the 
fact that so few of the winter torrents are perennial in their 
flow, may possibly serve to account, to some extent, for the 
paucity of species of Neuroptera so noticeable in the East. 

Among Hymenoptera may be mentioned a well-known 
continental species, Xylocopa violacea, from the Pass of Daphne, 
in May, 1883, and two kinds of hornets ; the one, our own 
Vespa crabro from the tombs of the Maccabees, in March, and 
ulso occui'riiig at Epheaus, Plnladelphia, and the River Meles, in 
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the month of May, 1888 ; the other ia Vespa orientalis, resembling 
our English one in colour and markings, but more elegant in 
shape. This last one was swarming in December, 1883, in and 
about Cairo and Heliopolis, being more particularlj' abundant on 
the high mud-built walls in the vicinity of the Boulak Museum 
and the Ostrich Farm ; aud likewise found at Helivan, Lycopolis, 
and on the roof of the Temple of Isis at Denderah, in which last 
place it was seemingly engaged in attacking the clay-built cells 
of another species of hymenopteroua insect, a small rust-coloured 
bee, Chalicodoma sicula, of which there are specimens from 
Sicily and Algiers in the National Collection. Chrysis nobilis is 
a small bee with blue metallic body, -very much like a bluebottle 
in size and general appearance, frequenting the flowering shrubs 
in the pubhc gardens at Cairo, in those of the palace of Gezeedeh, 
and the mimosas bordering the fields in the neighbourhood of 
Minieh. On referring to my cabinet I find that one specimen is 
named Stilbum ametkystinum, and it is possible that, on closer 
examination, I may discover that I have both kinds, as this last 
named and Chrysis nobilis are nearly allied species, and of 
similar appearance. 

Among the wasps may be noticed two black-bodied specieB, 
Eumenes hottentotta, from Cairo, and the larger E. tinctor 
from a field to the south of Minieh; both caught in the month 
of December, 1883. I have a third species {probably a Eumenes 
also) from the banks of the Pharpar, in April, 1H83, whence I also 
obtained a species of Mwtilla, or winged ant (thorax rust-coloured, 
body black, with pale yellow spots). Lastly, I have a small 
portion of a tree-wasp's nest that I found on a shrub alongside 
the high-road between Mersina and Tarsus, on the 29th of April. 
Judging from the size of the cells it can only have been 
constructed by a small species. 

Of Diptera I secured five species: two from the neighbour- 
hood of Athens, — one Dasypogoji punctatua on the iiijl of 
ColonoB, on June 9th, and the other, another kind of Dasypogon, 
from the Stadium, at the end of May ; the third and fourth are 
respectively a species of Tabanus, or horse-fly, from the plain of 
the Litany, in April, and Lapkria atra, Ephesus, in May; the 
fifth, likewise from Ephesus, is as yet unnamed, 

Of Hemiptera I collected eight species, of which the five that 
I succeeded in naming, and two of the unnamed also, are all red, 
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or reddish, with black patterns on their wing-casee : — 1, Lygceus 
militaris widely distributed, as collected at Aceldama and the 
Valley of Jehoshapbat, Mount Pagus, the Pnyx, the Acropolis, 
and Deceleia ; 2, Strachia picta, from the Stadium and Throne 
of Xerxes ; 3, Pyrrhocoria mgyptitia, from flowers close to 
Sardis railway -station, and also from Mount Pagus ; 4, Odon- 
toscelis fuliginosis, also from Sardis ; 5, a species o{ Bkaphigaster 
from Ephesus ; ff and 7 were collected ou the summit of 
Eoulgonrloo ; and 8 ia one of the Hydrometridte from Beyrout. 

Homoptera are solely represented by one kind, Triecpkora 
Bonguinolenta from Aceldama, in April ; Epheaus, in May. 



ON THE GENUS AGROTIS. 
By J. TuTT. 

Can any of our older entomologists give me any decided 
information pointing to the conclusion that Agrotis tritici, 
A. aquilina, and A, obelisca are only forms of one and the same 
species ? I remember some time ago reading an article on the 
subject, but forget on what facts the conclusion arrived at (if any) 
were based, and I cannot now find the article referred to. I 
believe some of our leading entomologists treat A. aquiliria, as a 
variety, but consider A. obelisca aa specifically distinct. My own 
experience would point to the conclusion of all three being the 
same species. I took, during the first fortnight of August, in 
the neighbourhood of Deal, some 400 Agrotis tritici, of every 
possible form. Certainly I took fifty distinct forms, from a pure 
pale gray, with faint reticulations and the ordinary discoidal 
spots of the same colour, to very dark specimens, some of which 
are beautifully tinged with red, the others being of every inter- 
mediate shade. Among these were five or six specimens of the 
ordinary pale brown form known as A. aquilina, and four other 
undoubted southern A. obelisca. Fortunately, I have been able 
to compare the latter with Scotch specimens which have been 
sent to me by Mr. Buglass, of Ayton, Berwickshire, and I have 
no doubt they are really obelisca. Of course the fact of taking 
the species together proves nothing, but I believe I have every 
gradation of form leading up from the typical A. tritici on the 
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one hand, to A. aquiUna and A. obelisca on the other, and this, I 
think, points to the conclusion of a common origin of these 
species, aquUina and obelisca being two divergent forms of 
Agrotis tritici. I believe, in some northern localities, A. obelisca 
is taken without A. tritici, but this might be only a case of the 
adaptation of this particular form to a certain district, as is the 
case with the different forms of Gnopha obscuraria and Boarmia 
repandata. In the south, I believe every locality that produces 
A. obelisca or A. aquilina also produces A. tritici, while a few 
places, of which Deal is one, produces all three forms. The insect 
taken in Ireland under the name of aquilina is much less distinct 
than many of our own well-marked forms, and would I think at 
once be referred by entomologists who know A. tritici in the 
South of England rather to that species than to A, aquilina. I 
have been unable to get Irish A. obelisca, but understand from a 
valued correspondent on the west coast, that, although he 
believes A. obelisca occurs there, he is unable to distinguish 
them ; and although I have received a large number of good forms 
of A. tritici, I have never got one at all approaching A. obelisca. 
These three so-called species seem to be rather mixed up ; but 
until some very strong proof is urged in favour of their being 
distinct, I shall look upon them simply as forms of one and the 
same species, of which A. tritici is the type, and A. aquilina and 
A. obelisca divergent forms. 

Before concluding this note, I should like to add that I took 
some very extreme and beautiful forms of A, cursoria, some 
of them closely resembling the Shetland forms. A. valligera 
(which occurred abundantly) also varied very much, two or 
three specimens being pale and almost devoid of markings, while 
a few were intensely dark. A, puta. A, suffusa, and A. nigricans 
swarmed. The latter is a very distinct though variable species, 
and it seems rather out of place in our lists, between the closely 
allied A. cursoria and A. tritici, which in the pale forms seem to 
hug one another very closely. I was also fortunate in securing a 
fine male specimen of A. lunig^ra, which I believe is new to the 
Deal district. 

Another important fact I think worth record is, that out of 
some hundreds of specimens of this genus captured there 
seemed to be an almost total absence of forms of a brown 
colour ; pale grey forms and very dark (almo«,\» \>W^ iorcckSSk 
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occurred frequently, with intermediate shades of grey marked 
with black, but scarcely a Bpecimen of a warm brownish colour. 
The insects show remarkably against Irish specimens from the 
west coast, where hrowu is the prevailing colour in the genus. 
To those who take these species in the South of England, Irish 
specimens are a splendid addition, and afford room for good and 
valuiihle study. 

I think if some of our older and more experienced entomo- 
logists would give us information from the great stock of know- 
ledge they possess, many of the difficulties by which comparative 
beginners are beset might he cleared up. If any gentlemen can 
give positive information on the correctness or incorrectness of 
my conclusion, I think many entomologists who are really 
working for scientific purposes, and to whom the mere collecting 
is not everything, would, like myself, thank them most heartily. 

Yet another query respecting the genus. Can anyone tell 
me whether Agrotis pyrophila occurs now in Great Britain ? 
Kso, in what counties or county? And does it occur regularly 
or periodically ? Information will be thankfully received on 
my part. 
BtttconsBeld Terrace, V.. Greenwich, S.E., Feb. 2ath, IBHD. 



LARV^ OF BRITISH PTEROPHORI. 
By RicHAED South. 

Mav I again venture to ask the assistance of entomologists to 
enable me to continue the life -histories of our plume-moths ? I 
append a list of the species I still require, and shall be very 
thankful for one or two larvte of either of the species. If desired, 
I will gladly return to the sender any insects bred from larvse 
sent for figuring and description, 

GntEmidopkoru3 rhododactylus. — Larva, end of May and 
beginning of June on dog-rose. Feeds on the buds, concealing 
itself by drawing a leaf to the bud by silken threads. While in 
North Devon I received two larvse of this species from Mr, 
Carrington. One of them was in a moribund condition, but the 
other appeared healthy, and I took down a full description, from 
which I make the following extract ; — Ground colour yellowiBh 
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^een, dorsal line reddish -violet, narrow on the 11th, 12th, and 
13th segments, hut swelling out into a. stripe on the Snd to 6th 
segments inclusive. The larva failed to pupate, and I am still 
wanting figure and description of the pupa. Strange to say, 
C- rkododactylus seems to have disappeared from its well-known " 
locality in Kent, and I have not been able to meet with it in a 
less-known locality in Middlesex since 1878. As I remarked in 
a former paper this insect will probably be found in other places 
■where dog-rose abounds. It is more likely to be met with in tha 
larval stage, by those who will seek it at the time and in tha 
situation referred to above. The imago is rather sluggish, 
and does not often fly in the daytime. It has been taken 
at light. 

Platyptilia bertrami, Eossl.— Larva, end of May and beginning 
of June, on yarrow {Achillea), eating young shoots, and slightly 
excavating the young stems. I took about a dozen imagines of 
this species at Mill Hill last July, on a railway-bank, and shall I 
endeavour to find the larva there this year. 

P. isodactylus. — According to Mr, C. G, Barrett this species 
is double-brooded. Larva, May and August, mining shoots of a 
marsh species of ragwort (Ssnecio aquaticus). As Mr. Barrett's 
very lucid and complete account of the habits of this larva is 
accompanied by a description of the larva itself from the pen of 
the late Mr. Buckler, my wish to re-descrihe it may appear 
superfluous, not to say egotistical. I may say in justification 
that in this instance, as in all others where a plume larva has 
already been described, I am only induced to re-describe that the 
descriptions may be formed on a fairly uniform plan, and in this 
way facilitate comparison. The addition of figures illustrating 
mode of feeding appeal to the eye, and, in conjunction with notes 
on the same subject, enable the " larva -hunter " to engage in his 
work with some prospect of success. 

AmblyptUia acanthodactyla. — Larva, in July, on rest-harrow * 
(Ononis), hedge-woundwort (Stachys sylvatica), wild basil {Cala- 
minlka clinopodium), a species of wild mint {Mentha), &c. ; also in 
gardens, on geranium and pelargonium. At Ventnor, on August 
30th, 1883, I found a number of larvaa feeding on the flowers 
and unripe seeds of Stachys sylvatica. I have descriptions of larva 
and pupa, but no figures. 

A . coemodacl^la {= punctidactylus). — Larva, m Svtoe ^\i.&."SiA."i, 

SNTOX.^APBIL, 1885, ti 
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on seeds of columbine (Aquilegia vulgims) and meadow crane's- 
bill (Geranium pratense). 

Oxyptilus distans. — I do not know anything of the larva of this 
insect; but Mr. Staintou'a note (E. M. M. v. 36) on the economy 
of a closely-allied species, 0. Icetua, Zell,, offers a clue for those 
who have the opportunity to follow it up. 

0. piloselUe and 0. hieracii. — Larva, in June, on Hieraeivm, 
Examine the under sides of the leaves. 

0. parvidactyhis, — Larva, in May, said to feed on thyme and 
Hieracmm, 

Mim^seoptilus bipunctidactyla. — I am inclined to think that 
M. bipunctidactyla and plagiodactylus are only forms of one 
species. I have a long series of both varieties from various 
parts of England. Looking at the series of both as a whole, 
variation as regards intensity of wing-marking and size of 
individuals is exhibited; but the range of variation, as regards 
markings and colour, is not so striking as in my series of 
P. goHodactgliiS, also from various English localities, M. plagio- 
dactylus I have bred from larvse feeding on, and partly in, the 
shoots of Scabiosa. These were sent me by Mr. Purdy, of 
Folkestone. Previous to this Mr. Gregson bad been good enough 
to send me larvK of plagiodactylus, or as he named it, " scabio- 
dactylus." In his note accompanying the larvie, Mr. Gregson 
wrote, " You will see how distinct it is from plagiodactylus of our 
list, which has a larva having a broad claret dorsal line." The 
body-colour and ornamentation of Mr. Gregson's larvje may be 
briefly described thus: — Whitish green; dorsal stripe reddish- 
pink (or rose-madder), most distinct on the 9tb to lath segments. 
Comparing the Folkestone larvae with the full description taken 
from those sent me by Mr. Gregson, I found that they agreed in 
every particular. I admit that the perfect insects bred from 
Mr. Gregson's lai-vte are more st ongly ma ked, and perhaps 
smaller, than imagines from the F Ikest ne la veb ; but as the 
forms are so identical in their earlj t a I uld not agree with 
Mr. Gregson as to the distinctness f 1 s s t I may add that 
I possibly owe it to Mr. Gregson' w 11 k n courtesy that he 
refrained from referring to this as an additional proof of my 
inaccurate knowledge of British plume-moths in his somewhat 
ambiguously worded, but otherwise characteristic article, anent 
scientihc nomenclature, in a recent number of a Natural- History 
journ»' 

A _^ i 
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The following rough description refers to a plume larva I 
obtained at Brandon, July 3rd, 1882, by sweeping the flower- 
heada of such plants as Scabiosa, Centaurea, Silene, Eckium, Sic. 
Length 4 lines, tapering slightly posteriorly. Head yellowish, 
spotted with black ; mandibles black. Ground colour dinj 
green, with a broad purple -madder dorsal stripe edged with 
yellowish, rather narrower on 2nd to 4th segments inclusive, 
and segment yellowish, with six black dots. Frolegs and anal 
claspers black. 

The above portrait was drawn in the field. The larva was 
placed in a small tin box, with flower-beads of the various plants 
named above; but owing to a pressure of work I failed to look 
into the box again until July 21th, when I found a fine but 
defunct plagiodactylus. I ehouid state that I was not ostensibly 
sweeping for larvse when I "fluked" the plume larva referred 
to ; I was, in fact, stalking a wary specimen of Agrophila 
trabealia. Scop. (= sulphuralis, L.), at the time. The moth was 
observed to settle among a patch of Echium ; but when I arrived 
on the spot I could not see trabealia, so I gently passed the net 
to and fro over the heads of the surrounding herbage, with the 
result of capturing the fugitive moth, and the larva of plagio- 
dactylus also. 

jW. zopkodactylus, Dup. (= loewii, Zell.) — Larva, in August 
and early September; flowers of common centaury {Erythraa 
centav/rium). I have a description of the larva, taken from a 
solitary example in 1881, Ground colour yellowish green, with a 
broadish violet dorsal stripe from the 3rd to 13th segments 
inclusive. 

Pterophorus monodactylus, L. (= pterodactyla, Hb., Haw.) — 
Larva, in August ; flowers of convolvulus, both wild and garden. 

Leioptilus ogteodactylus.—l.ai:va, in September and October ; 
flowers and seeds of golden-rod (SoUdago virgaurea), yarrow 
{Achillea millefolium), and mugwort (.^rtemiaia vulgaris). Hiber- 
nates and pupates in the spring. 

Aciptilia tetradactyla. — Larva, said to occur in May and June, 
on thyme. I have expended many hours in vain searching for 
the larva of this species. 

13, Abbey Oardena, St. John's Wood, London, N,W. 
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f INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON lOHNEUMONID^. 
! John 6. Bbidoman and Edwabd A. Fitch. 
No. v.— 0PHIONID.ffi {amtinued), 
Chaeops, Holmgr. 
f Uiddle of abdomen red ; froDt lega reddiBh, base black. 

1. deeipiena, 5 Unes. 

' This species is much like Campoplex pugiUator, but with no 
areolet in the front wings. It appears to be rare. According to 
Giraud it is parasitic on Zygana JiUpenduhe, and has been bred 
by Pevria from Bolys lupulinalis. 

Since the publication of the generic table of the Ophionidie, 
another of Forster's genera has been detected in this country. 
This will necessitate a slight alteration. In Section II., Division L, 
gubflivision 1, after B. must be added : — 

\ Eyes hairy. 

! Wings without an areolet; post-petiole with a transverse depression. 

Thymaris. 
\l Wings with an areolet. ... - - Cymodtua. 
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Thtmahis, FSrst. H 

2nd and 3rd segments of abdomen red-banded, 4th obscurely so ; front 
legs pale red, base black, bind legs black, middle of tibite red. 

faseiatus. 3^ lines. 

This very distinct subdivision of Cymodusa has been added 
on the strength of a male specimen captured in Norfolk by 
Jlr. Thouless, in 1884. Forster, as was so often his custom, 
described no species of the genua he created. Brischke described 
T.fulchricornis in the Danzig. 'Schriften' (vol. v., pt. 1, p. 38), 
but that is very distinct from the one now under consideration. 



Cymodtjsa, Holmgr. 



A. Abdomen black (male]. 
Front legs and apex of hind trochanters yellow, middle of hind tibire 

yellitwisb red. fiavlpes, 3 lines. 

B. Middle of abdomen more or less red; legs red, coxte and base of 

trochanters black, tarsi fuscous; aculeus about as long as the 
1st segment (males and fetnales). 
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a. Antennse of female white-marked towards the base; supero-medial 

area of metathorax wider than long. - 1. leticocera, 3 lines. 

b. AntennsB not white-marked ; supero-medial area not shorter than 

wide. 3. cruentata, 3 lines. 

The species of this genus, so like Limneriay are easily distin- 
guished by the eyes being rather densely clothed with short stiff 
pubescence. Cflavipes, Brischke, is added to the British list at 
Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1882, p. 149. C. cruentata has been 
bred by Mr. Bignell from Anisopteryx ascularia. Brischke bred 
his C. elachista from an Elachista, which mined the leaves of 
Phleum pratense. 

Sagaritis, Holmgr. 

A. Abdomen black (males and females). 

a. Post-petiole with three pits; 3nd abdominal segment transversely 
impressed. 
Femora, tibisB and tarsi greater part red : aculeus half the length of 

1st segment. incisa, 2i lines. 

b. Post-petiole with no pits. 

* Hind tibisB black- or fuscous-marked. 

Hind legs greater part black ; middle of tibise and base of tarsi 
whitish ; aculeus longer than 1st segment. laticoUis, 2 — Hi lines. 
** Hind tibiae entirely red and yellow. 

Black ; legs red, coxse and base of trochanters black, middle of hind 
tibiae yellow; aculeus as long as 1st segment, postica, 3i lines. 
B. Abdomen more or less red (males and females). 

a. Intermediate segments generally more or less red-margined ; sides 

sometimes red ; abdomen sometimes almost or quite black. 

* Middle and hind femora black ; aculeus long. 

1. declinator, 3 — 4 lines. 

*^ Femora red, base and apex of hind one sometimes almost entirely 

dark. 

f Recurrent nervure received before the middle of the areolet ; aculeus 

as long as petiole of abdomeu. - 2. zonata, 2 — 3^- lines. 

tt Becurrept nervure received in or behind the middle of the areolet ; 

aculeus longer than petiole of abdomen. 2. latrator, 2 — 3i lines. 

b. Middle of abdomen and legs red ; coxae and base of hind trochanters 

black, hind tarsi piceous ; aculeus shorter than the 1st segment. 

raptor, 3^^ lines. 

This genus is easily distinguished by the horn- or tooth-like 
termination of the clypeus. Holmgren describes seven species 
in his * Monographia ' ; Tschek includes ten and S, eheninus, Gr., 
in his *Die Osterreichischen Sagaritis-arten ' (Verh^z.-b. Gesell. 
Wien, xxi., pp. 45-53). We are convinced there are several 
species mixed up in S. zonata and S. latrator. Gravenhorst says 
the aculeus of latrator (which he describes as one-fourth the 



length of the abdomen) is longer than zonata (which he deacribea 
as one-fifth the length of the abdomen) ; but he adds a variety of 
zonata, of which he saj's, "aculeus longitudine quartte aut quintte 
partis abdominis," which thus connects the two ; the coloration 
of the abdomen and legs also varies greatly. None of our 
epecimeus quadrate exactly with any of Tsehek's four species, bo 
we follow Holmgren, and keep them together until more bred 
specimens come into our possession ; even the neuration and 
arete of metathorax, which Tschek uses for his distinguishing 
characters, do not appear to be constant. We have included 
Tsehek's distinctions between the two species, but do not 
consider them satisfactory. The cocoons appear to offer a much 
more appreciable character than the images. We know four 
distinct forms of S. zonata: — (1) Cylindrical (3j by Ij lines), 
hard, pearly white, semitransparent, without markings, except a 
narrow opaque white central band, surrounded by a few slight 
silky white hairs, ex Ckeimatobia brumata. (2) Pale yellowish 
white, subopaque, without markings ; bred by Mr. Bignell, ex 
Hecatera serena (? latrator), figured on plate ii., fig, 2. (3) Opaque 
white, with faint black zonal markings ; bred by Mr. W. H. B. 
Fletcher, but host uncertain {? maculipes), (4) Deep brown, 
rather rough, without markings, es Eubolia cervinaria (? zonata, 
male) ; resembles the cocoon of S. incisa, but is rather narrower 
and paler. The cocoon of S. declinator is cyhndrical (3j by If 
lines), brown, without markings. That of S. laticollia rather 
smaller (3 by 1^ lines), brown, reticulated with black; this 
stronger towards base and apex, surrounded by brown flossy 
silk, ex not half-grown larva of M. typica found feeding on 
fuchsia by Mr. P. luchbald, in the People's Park, Hull. The 
cylindrical (3 by Ij lines), wrinkled, leathery, unicoloroua olive- 
brown cocoon of S. incisa is figured on plate ii,,'fig. 13. Bnschke 
describes the cocoon of S. raptor as cylindrical, hard, dirty white, 
with two zones consisting of black spots, and the poles strewn 
over with such spots and dots, ex Orgyia antiqua ; of S. cognata, 
Tschek. ?, he says, " cocoon cylindrical, unicolorous pale brown, 
from a young Noctua larva." To the two species in Marshall's 
catalogue we can add S. raptor, Zett., S. incisa, Bridgm. (Trans. 
Ent. Soc. Lond., 1883, p. 165), also S. laticoUis, Holmgr. (in 
Mr. Marshall's collection from Bishop's Teignton and Aberga- 
venny), and S. postica, Bridgm., a new species. 
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The following species bare been bred : — 

1. declinator, Gr.^ from uncertain host. Bignell, 25th March. 

zonata group, from Gheimatobia brumata ; Bignell. Eubolia cervinaria ; 

Cross. Hecatera serena; Bignell. Coleo- 
phora therinella ; Fletcher, 
raptor, Zett., from Orgyia antiqua, Eupithecia campanulata, E. sobri- 

nata; Brischke. 
laticoUis, Holmgr., from Mania tjpica ; Bignell. 
incisa, Bridgm., from Anisopteryx sescularia ; Norgate. 
Eriechbaumer bred a species from Grammodes Algira.* 

Casinaria, Holmgr. 

A. Apex of abdomen not compressed at the sides (males and females). 
Abdomen black. 

a. Scape of antennas pale beneath. 

Orbits yellowish white; legs red, coxsb and trochanters black, hind 
tibisB and tarsi white and black variegated. 

1. orhitalis, ^\ — 3 lines. 

b. Scape of antennsB entirely black. 

Legs red, coxsb and trochanters blackish, front ones sometimes 
entirely or apex yellowish, tarsi and hind tibisB black, the latter 
in the middle, outside and extreme base whitish or reddish. 

4. tenuiventris, 3 lines. 

B. Apex of abdomen more or less compressed at the sides (males and 

females). 

a. Abdomen black. 

Front legs fulvous, base black, hinder black, middle of tibiae widely 
and base of tarsi beneath whitish. - 3. vidua, 2j — 3^ lines. 

b. Middle of abdomen red-marked. 

Legs reddish, base black ; hind femora brown at apex ; hind tibiae, 
apex and before the base, and tarsi pale fuscous. 

2. mesozoata, 3 — 4 lines. 

The species of this genus are distinguished from Limneria by 
having the margin of the eyes against the antennse notched, but 
this character is slightly noticeable in certain other Limnerias. 
The metathorax is without arese, the head is transverse, and the 
aculeus is very short, scarcely exserted. C. vidua is included by 
Holmgren as a true Campoplex in his Monograph. He writes : — 
** The compact hairy covering on the metathorax conceals the 
spiracles, and this was the reason that I assigned the species to 
a wrong place at the time of the publication of the * Monographia 
Ophionidum Suecise.' " Tschek says the spiracles are " kurz- 
spaltformig " ; they are not circular. Desvignes' C. Henaultii is 
certainly this species. It is a common parasite of Abraxas 
groswlariata, having been bred therefrom by Bi^xv^W ^\i\»^\si. 
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xiii. 246), Raynor, Weston, and ourselves; its thick, double- 
banded cocoon is 6gured on Plate ii., fig. 11. Of C. tenuiventris, 
Gravenhorst says (I. E. iii. 483) that Nees bred a female from a 
cocoon with two fascite and the base black, it was parasitic on 
Amphidasys hetularia; whilst Sturm bred it from a 2J- line long, 
white, o.vate cocoon, spotted with black, and with two black bands 
[cingulis] ; Bignell has bred it from Hemithea thymiaria and 
Hybemia progemmaria ; cocoon cylindrical (3j by 1 J lines), very 
compact, brown, two bands base and apex black ; Giraud from 
Ephyra punctaria and Brischke from Eupitltecia pimpinellata. 
C. orbitalis has been bred from young larvse of Deilepkila galii 
and from Antielea sinuata by Brischke ; cocoon elliptical, rough, 
whitish, more or less black-spotted at the poles. He also says 
that C. senicula, Gr., pupates in a similar manner to G. ebeninuB, 
under the larva of Orgyia gonostigma (see p. 18 ante). Tachek 
has monographed the Austrian species at Verb. z.-b. Gesell. 
Wien, xxi., pp. 54-59 ; he includes eleven. ^Jfl 

LiMNERiA, Holmgr. ^^M 

Section i.- — Fore wings without au areolet. 
A. Abdomen black. 

A. Scape of anteonCB black beneath ; aculeua of female about half the 

length of abdomen. 

a. Hind femora red. 

^ LegB red, coxie black (females). 

\ Aculeus half the length of abdomen ; trochanters and etigraa black. 

dfjiciens, 4J— 4^- hnes. 

+f Aculeus scarcely half of abdomen ; trochanters and stigma yellow, 

98. exareolitta, a— 2^ lines. 

*■* Apex and before the base, or base and apex of hind tibiEe 

dark (females). 

1 Aculeus about half of abdomen. - cesligiiths, li — 1} line. 

II Aculeus less than half of abdomen. - - a8. exareolata, var, 

b. Hind femora black. 

§ Hind legs almost entirely black ; aculeus very short {male and 
female). ------ 1. aberram, S lines. 

§§ Hind tibice reddish, apex and before the base dark ; aculeus about 
one-sixth of abdomen (male and female). - Ellslus, 1^ line. 

B. Scape of antenuse pale beneath. 
« Scape yellow beueath. 

+ Hind femora red. 

I Hind tibite reddish, or sometimes apex and before the base brown. 

§ Aculeus one-third of abdomeu. - 38. exareolata, S — 2i lines. 
§1 Aculeus verj short (female). - - - .Fiicftii, 3 Unes. 

l\ Hind tibim reddish ; apes and before the base dark (male). 

vestigialis, li — IJ line. 
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W Hind femora more or less piceous. 

X Hind tibisB reddish or reddish straw, base and apex brownish; 

acaleas scarcely half of abdomen. 68. transfuga, 1 — H line. 

X X Hind tibi® dark brown, with lighter rings ; aculeus two-thirds of 

abdomen (female). - • - 88. fiatdventrii, 2^ lines. 

** Scape reddish beneath. 

-«- Hind femora red ; aculeus scarcely half of abdomen. 
«-- Front coxffi red (female). - • - 8. apostata, 1} line. 
^^ Front coxffi black (female). - • d8. exareolata, 2— d^ lines. 
-t— I- Hind femora black. 

Apex of hind tibias reddish ; aculeus short (female). 

croeeipeSt 2} lines. 
B. Abdomen red and black. 

* Scape black beneath, 
f Hind femora red. 

Middle of abdomen, femora and tibiiB red; apex of latter dark; 

aculeus very short. - - - 4. alienata, 8 — 8f lines. 
W Hind femora dark. 

Sides of abdomen red ; hind legs almost entirely black ; aculeus 

very short (female). - - - - 1. ciberraiu, 8 lines. 
** Scape pale beneath (males and females). 
I Legs red ; 2nd and drd segments of abdomen red ; aculeus longer 

than the Ist segment. - - - 25. doraalis, 2i lines. 
II Hind legs black ; 8rd to 7th segments of abdomen red ; aculeus 

short - 14. braccata, 2f lines. 

Section II. — Fore wings with an areolet. 
Division 1. — Back of metathorax more* or less concave. 

A. 2nd segment of abdomen hardly longer than wide. 

Black ; legs red, coxsb and base of trochanters black ; hind tibisB 
and tarsi white or whitish ; apex and before the base of the 
former dark, and articulations of the latter dark : aculeus half 
of abdomen (male and female). 

* Sides of post-petiole subrotund. - - 2. albida,2i — 8 lines. 
** Sides of post-petiole somewhat parallel; hind femora generally 

dark at the apex. - - 86. geniculata, H — 2^ lines. 

B. 2nd segment of abdomen distinctly longer than wide. 
Black ; legs partly red or pale. 

* Scape of antennae black beneath. 

t Flagellum of female marked with white in the middle ; legs red ; 
base and apex of hind tibiae and tarsi brown; aculeus very 
short (female). .... albovincta, about 2 lines. 
If Flagellum of female not white-marked ; coxae and hind trochanters 
black ; hind tarsi infuscated ; aculeus rather more than half of 
abdomen (male and female). - 51. mtUabilis, 2 — 2} lines. 
** Scape of antennae pale beneath. 

Legs red, base block, tarsi fuscous ; aculeus rather more than half 
of abdomen (female). • • - dO, Faunus, ^i liuea. 
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q£ metathonx not, or scarcely, concave, 
black, or almoet so ; scape of antennee black beneath. 

abia rad* or apex fdscoos ; rarely base also. 

of abdomai with a chestnut spot at the side; 
oiw^diird of abdomen (female). 44. lateralis, 2^ lines. 
«» Itod j ^pi wn t not red-marked. 
^ .liauMi about half of abdomen. 
;^ Taw^'HTW anal nemire of hind wing genicnlated. 
I XsMidioncii: aree obsolete (female). robusta, about 3 lines. 

§i SMttdMcacic arett distinct. 
^ Ifci^^gpn^t of abdomen quadrate (female). 

252. difformis, about 3 lines. 
^^ Jtoi^^lpiMiit of abdomen transrerse (female), ovata, about 3 lines. 
"^ ft Mttfew ^ B W anal uerrore not genicnlated. 
^ :ki j^piiiiut of abdomen qoadrate (male and female). 

27. erueator, about 3 lines. 
^ jl^ <^9Mtit of abdomen transrerse (male and female). 

cyUndrica, If lines. 
4f .V:^^i» ttot more than one-tiiini of abdomen. 

ItoiutKMiui ^17 short 

' i|{^«Ki» mdMT longer dian 1st segment of abdomen (male and 

ll^4iMd«)« .... Krieckbaumeri, ^i — 3^ lines. 

r .V^^Jaki* !»hK>nt»r than 1st segment - vulgaris, 3—3^ lines. 

«fr V»^JwRit >N»:y $bort hardly exseited. 

«^ HiuU uW«» white al the biae. - - f prussica, 2i lines. 

V V ^u^ uhMi» usH white at the base. 

. - ^>vttl v>«i«^ y^rtlow, base dai^ - - - Brischkei, 3 lines. 
\U Uh^ *^ww Wattk, .... 40. insectator, 2 lines. 
X V^ <M^ b<riK>rt^ th« bajse of hind tibiae dark. 
% ^tu^t Vibu^ white. 

fe^ VV)<«^ bte^ &^l OihM moc« or lees pale bmeath at the apex. 
; >i«u^u vrf hiwtd ;»|CUhmt* castaneotts : aeuleus about one-third of 
«&<Uhuk^ ^t^Mttal^l - - ^ 73. rUnnensis, 2i lines. 
; j \ltM>it^u g^' hiud ^tthmts' black. 
i ^^ «A^UHWtt ^^f Itoal^ tratt$verse : aeuleus one-third of abdomen. 

^ 52. tiana, 1^ line. 

^ *ivl ^w^ttwwt ^^ ^ttiak ttot trai^Terse : aeuleus rather less than 

\ Mmsi l'"W*H^ ^tu<v wA ^ 1$. otropka^, 2i— 2| lines. 

V V ttmvl *ww«* M*ck at th^ W«^ ^ . ? 11. onvi^, 2— 2i lines. 

67. liKo/is, 2 i lines. 
xS^ VoK^UJi «^Wut *MW**i\^h ^^ a^fcowe. 

\ l\s*v ^^vVKvlv ^tAi^^ikte. s^ii^<(vM»(^iJud ar^ transrerse: sides of 2nd 
:^u<.i .^4 v^iAH^ift^ .^AiMt Uitf^m sHT kt^ nfd. rimHolis, 2* lines 
: l\v*^V KV^*vviv Kvu^ vbMM wi»it : ^^^.vn^uwdiad ar^ dongate. 

. w kw w ^"^ ^nwtfi*. If —24 lines. 
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-*- Aculeus about as long as the abdomen (female). 

66. sordida, 2 — 2^ lines, 
-f- Aculeus about half of abdomen (male and female). 
♦"► Aculeus slightly curved upwards. 

•or* 2ud segment of female quadrate. - 62. rufipes, 2) — 3 lines. 
2nd segment one-third longer than Wide. 47. majalis, 2 — 3 lines. 
2nd segment twice as long as wide. - 23. dispar^ 2 — 2| lines. 
♦— •• -»•+ Aculeus describing half a circle. - - curvicauda, IJ- line. 
c. Base and apex of hind tibisB dark. 

* Aculeus about half of abdomen. 

f Aculeus strongly curved upwards; marks on hind tibisB faint 
(male and female). - - 34. flexkavda, H — li line. 
It Aculeus slightly curved ; marks on hind tibiffi black (male and 
female). 

I Hind C0X8B black. interrupta, 2 lines. 

II Hind coxae red. coxaUs, 3 — 3i lines. 

^* Aculeus one-fourth of abdomen (female). - 58. parvtUa, 2 lines. 
JB, Hind femora dark. 

a. Hind tibisB red. 

Front femora and tibisd red; aculeus very short (male and 
female). 39. immoUUor, ^\ lines. 

b. £ase and apex of hind tibiae dark. 

* 2nd segment of female transverse ; middle of hind tibiae piceous ; 

aculeus very short (male and female), 
f Hind tibiae in the middle-outside testaceous. 

69. tristiSt 2^ — 3 lines, 
it Hind tibiae red. - - - - 39. immolatorf ^ lines. 
** 2nd segment of female not transverse. 
I Aculeus of female very short; head transverse (male and female). 

55. ohscurella, 2i lines. 
\\ Aculeus of female one-fourth of abdomen (male and female). 

57. Paniscvs, 2^- lines. 

Ill Aculeus of female half of abdomen ; head subbuccated (male and 

female). 

§ Margin of 2nd segment castaneous. - 29. exigtui, 1 — 1} line. 

§§ Mai^in of 2nd segment not castaneous. - cursitans, 1} line. 

c. Apex and before the base of hind tibiae dark. 

* Aculeus about half of abdomen (female). voluhilis, about 2 lines. 
** Aculeus a little longer than 1st segment (female). 

Ittgiihrina, H — 2 lines. 
*** Aculeus one-sixth of abdomen (female). - 7. annulata, 2^ lines. 
**** Aculeus Bubexserted (male and female). 3. aUdpalpis, 2} — 3| lines. 
£. Abdomen black, or almost so ; scape of antennae pale beneath. 
A. Hind femora red ; aculeus very short. 

a. Hind tibiae red, or apex dark. 

^ Apex of 1st to 3rd joints of hind tarsi pale (male and female). 

65. sericea, 2j^ lines. 
** Hind tarsi entirely black (males), 
t Cubito-discoidalnervurewithanervelet. 6S. nigritarsa.^i — 3 lines, 
tt Cubito-discoidal nervure without a nervelet. - ? clama, 3 lines. 

b. Base and apex of hind tibiae dark; hind femora partly red, 

generally piceous ; aculeus short. 

41 . inquinata^ ^ — ^^^ Vwi^i^^ Iwci-sJikft* 
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c. Apex and before the base of hiud tihm dark. 

• AculeuB at least one'sixth of abdomen. _^^ 

t Sides of middle Begmeiita with obscure caelaneous maxka; acoleos 

about half of abdomen (males and females). 
; Face quadrate or subquadrate, especially of tlie female. 

10. armillata, 3 — 3l lines. 
II Face transverse. . - - - ig. chrysosticta, 2 lines. 
ff Sides of abdomen not red-marked ; bind femora more or less 

marked witb brown (male and female). 
5 Aculeus of female ratber loss than balf of abdomen ; flagellum of 
male antencce as wide at the base as in the middle. 

3S. fenesUalis, about 3 lines. 
§§ Aculeus of female about oce-sixtb of abdomen ; flagellum much 
more slender at the base than iu the middle. 

37. gracilis, about 2 lines. 
** Aculeus very short (raaies and females). 

Abdomeu, 4th to 6tb segmente of the belly red. 

erytkropyga, S — 3i lineB. 
X Sides of abdomen sometimes red-marked; supero-medial area 
somewhat semicircular. - • elandestina, %\ — 3 lines. 
K X Supero-medial area of metathorax elongate, hyalinata, 1\ — 2 lines. 
B. Hind femora black, middle of hind tibiae pale ; aculeus very short. 
^ Head transverse (female). - ■ 41. inquinata, 3 — S^ lines. 

** Head buccated (male and female). - 73. vexata, 1} " " 



(To be oontinaed.) 



COLLECTING THE GENUS EUPITHECIA. 
Br John T. CAaRiNOTON, F.L.S. 



I 



In going over our friends' collections during the off-Beason, 
one remarks, witli few exceptions, upon the shortness of the 
series, and in many instances the almost total absence of the 
various species of the genus Enpithecia, Beginners, as a rule, 
rather shirk them, as " being confusing; " but such is not really 
the case ; and a httle attention, CBpecially to the earlier stages, 
will soon familiarise anyone with the specific distinctions of the 
various British species. Our fauna now counts no less than fifty 
species, and a collector of but a year or two's experience may 
get, and even breed, a score and a hali' different kinds in a couple 
of seasons. I propose to jot down a few of my recollections 
of collecting the genus, in the hope that they may induce some, 
who have hitherto neglected the group, to study them more 
carefully, and so make a better show of knowledge and examples 
of " Pugs " when exhibiting their collections another year. 
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From early spring to latest autumn some representative of the 
genus may be found. Perhaps the first to be taken is E. abbreviata, 
which occurs at night feeding on the nectar of sallow-bloom, and 
at rest during the day on the lower boughs of oak trees in woods ; 
a sharp jar from a stout stick will remove them from their 
resting-place, when females can be taken, and a series reared on 
oak leaves. From these trees also the larvae may be beaten 
during the early summer, being full-fed in the first week of July. 
It appears to occur everywhere in varying numbers, and should 
be taken the first season. Although E. kelveticaria may be 
counted a rarity, it should be looked for wherever juniper growa 
fireely, on chalk or limestone. In captivity it is one of the first to 
emerge from pupa, and often comes out as early as ihe end of 
January. It is said to fly in May ; but it will be well to search 
for it before that month. The larvae are full-fed in September, 
and are to be beaten from juniper in the localities frequented by 
the species, which are known to be near Edinburgh, Tring, and 
elsewhere. Perhaps if carefully sought for it could be found in 
many others. 

Eupitkecia irriguata may be taken among large oaks about 
Easter time. The New Forest is the favourite haunt of this 
species, which has the habit of resting during the daytime on the 
under sides of the lower boughs, as well as on the tree trunks. 
If a suitable night could be selected — one without east wind, or 
any wind in fact— I think light would prove attractive to 
E. irriguata. It is best to obtain a brood of eggs, if possible, 
and rear them. These larvte may be " sleeved " on a branch of 
oak, if opportunity offers, and left to feed themselves. They 
should be seen from time to time, however, for it is not long 
since such a brood perished from the too affectionate attentions 
of a larva of Calymnia trapezina, which had hatched out from an 
egg previously laid upon the enclosed branch. E, irriguata is one of 
the rarer pugs, and is only sparingly found even in the localities 
frequented by it, which are chiefly old oak woods in the South of 
England. There is no reason why Sherwood Forest, and hfcely 
places further north, should not be explored for it with success. 
The larva is regularly taken each year in small numbers in June 
or July in the New Forest by beating oak branches. 

Among the spring captures will be E. indigata, which one will 
hardly fail to fimi in its proper locality — a well-giown fir wood. 
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It is only necessary to walk through the aad and funereal-looking 
grove, with a. stout stick with which to tap the trees as one 
passes, and off fly the iiidigatii. If larvte are wanted, and it is 
worth breeding for it is at best but a shabby-looking species, 
they may be beaten from fir during July, when they are full-fed. 
Perhaps larcb grows near the firs, when we may expect 
E, lariciata. They also rest on the trunks of the larches in the 
daytime, but prefer the lower branches. A large spreading tree 
of this kind will often produce a good series if worked carefully, 
but the moths require watching, for they possess the habit of 
dropping straight to the ground, and remaining motionless. 
I have taken jE. lariciata from the North of Scotland to the 
South of England. 

By the sides of the woods, when the sallow-catkins are just 
ready to fall, is the time and place to take tbe larvse of 
E. tenuiata, which, like several others of the genus, is more 
easily collected in the larval than the perfect state, It is only 
necessary to choose a dry day, and beat the catkius on to a sheet 
or into an umbrella, and keep them in a large flower-pot 
with a little earth at the bottom, or other place where they will 
be dry and unlikely to mould. It is useless to look for each 
larva of E, tenuiata separately ; but the motiis will come out in 
June, sometimes in surprising numbers, where not a single 
larva was observed. The moths have been taken in Yorkshire, 
the fen-lands, and many other localities. Even if not known to 
occur in a particular locality it is worth while gathering the 
catkins, for one is sure to breed something from them. The 
reverse may be said of E. pvmitata, for it is much more 
commonly taken as an imago than in the larval state. In 
April and late into summer, as there are probably a succession 
of broods, it may be found all over the three kingdoms at rest 
on palings, trunks of trees, &c,, especially about cultivated 
lands ; though in Scotland it occurs freely even on the 
higliest and bleakest moors. It flies during the afternoon 
sunshine, as well as at dusk of evening. The larvse feed upon the 
flower-heads of many compositte, but singly, and not semi- 
gregariously, as is the case with some other species of the genus. 
The habits of E. satyrata are much the same as E. pumilata, 
frequenting palings and tree-trunks in the south, hut flying freely 
in the afternoons on the northern moors. This species varies a 
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greatly according to locality that one is apt, on first seeing it fljdng 
plentifully on a Scotch moor, to think we have found something 
new. No doubt both these latter species feed upon the heather, 
or ling, in such localities, though some think otherwise. In 
similar places we find E. nanata and E. minutata^ both flying 
during the afternoon and evening in early May over heaths. The 
former wherever the food-plant, heather, occurs, and further north 
than the latter. Much the best way to obtain a good series of 
either is to sweep the heather flowers in August and September 
for the larva, which may be obtained in numbers. That of 
E. nanata is very beautifully marked with pink and white, while 
the other species is more uniformly coloured. E. castigata has 
the reputation of being one of our commonest moths, but it 
is more numerous in some localities than others. It occurs 
singly all over Britain and Ireland, and the larvae seem to feed 
singly, and upon almost anything, in July, August, and September. 
Another, with like habits and time of appearance, is E. vulgata. 
It will be well to rear both these from ova. 

Among the late spring-time "pugs" Eupithecia venosata is one 
of the most easily obtained, and certainly one of the prettiest. 
The imagines are never found far from the food-plants, and flit 
there-about gently at dusk in May and early June. It occurs in 
almost every locality where any of the genus Silene grows plenti- 
fully. Those larvae which have fed upon S. maritima by the sea 
coast produce generally larger and often darker moths than one 
breeds from the inland-growing S. inflator. It is much better to 
simply gather the unripe seed-pods in June, July, and even 
August, put them into a bag about the size of a small pillow-case, 
tie them up, and leave the larvae to pupate among the broken 
leaves, &c. This saves much trouble in looking for individual 
larvae. By stretching a hoop within the mouth of the bag, in 
spring, one can see the moths as they come out. This hoop can 
be covered with open gauze, a loose place being left for the hand 
when entering to box the moths as they come out. This feedhig 
of larvae of Eupithecia in bags is frequently very successful where 
the food-plant can be easily gathered in quantities, no earth for 
the pupae to change in is needed, and the system is most conve- 
nient. The bags are best kept in an outhouse, or other place 
where not too dry, and the material of which they are made 
should be fairly open, as to admit of good ventilation, so as to 
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preyent mouldiness. All gatherings shoald take place when the 
food-plant is dry, otherwise the Buccess of the experiment ia much 
endangered. 

(To be WDtinued.) 






THE GENUS OONIODOMA. Zell. 

By Georqb Covebdale. 
Thi8 genua, which nntil lately consisted of a single well- 
defined species, G. auroguUdla, F. v. R., has heen the subject of 
considerable discussion, due chiefly to an article, from the pen 
of Mr. H. T. Stainton, in the Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xxi., p. 59, 
" On the Coleopkora of the Statice limonium, hitherto erroneously 
recorded as Goniodoina auroguttella, F. v. B." After giving 
an account of this curious case of mistaken identity, and 
of Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher's fortunate discovery of the larva of 
our species, ic, he writes, " I would propose for it the name of 
limoniella ; further, as it would hardly be suitable to place it in 
the genus Gojiiodonia, its habitation not showing any angles, I 
would prefer to locate it, for the present, at least, in the genus 
Coleophora, of which we now know several species that bore into 
stems, such as C. salicornitB and the very handsome South 
Russian C argyrella, H.S.; hence we cannot look upon that 
habit as furnishing a sufficient justification for separating 
individual species from the main genus Coleopkora." If this 
view be accepted it means the abolition of the entire genus 
Goiiiodoma, now comprising three species, in favour of placing 
these insects with the already perplexing hosts of Coleopkora ; 
for the imago of auroguttella is almost identical in structure with 
that of limoniella, and although I have as yet had no opportunity 
of examining millierella, I believe considerable difficulty is 
experienced in separating it from auroguttella. Probably no one 
would seriously propose to locate limoniella and millierella in the 
genus Coleopkora on account of their cases, whilst retaining 
auroguttella as the sole exponent of Goniodoma. If one is a 
Coleopkora they all are ; to separate them generically seems 
impossible. The position assumed by Mr. Stainton in this 
matter appears to me untenable, and I think there is evidence to 
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show that, however inappropriate the designation, the genus 
Goniodoma is a good one, and the insects composing it capable 
of a firm and clear separation from the closely allied Coleophora, 
Indeed, a careful study of the venation in the latter genus would, 
I am persuaded, show it to be capable of well-defined sub- 
division. 

Last July, at Shoeburyness, I met with Goniodoma limonieUa 
flymg in the afternoon sunshine amongst Statice limonium. 
This being my first introduction to the species I was much 
puzzled (believing it to be attached to Atriplex) to account for 
its evident partiality to the Statice, although several species 
of Atriplex were growing in the greatest profusion in the 
locaUty. 

My most striking remembrance of the occurrence was the 
peculiar manner in which the insect holds its antennae in repose, 
-not porrected and nearly parallel as in a true Coleophora, but 
enclosing a considerable angle, at least 45°, and sometimes 
waving them gently and alternately up and down. When, a few 
days later, Mr. Stainton's article appeared, I wrote to him stating 
my recent experience of the species as an argument against the 
proposed incorporation of the genus with Coleophora ; he replied 
that he had not noticed this peculiarity in those which he had 
bred. Other inquiries which were made convinced me of the 
accuracy of my observation, which, it is interesting to find 
strengthened by the latest addition to our knowledge of the 
habits of miUiereUa recorded by Mons. A. Constant from the 
South of France (Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xxi., 250, 235). Turning to 
Fischer von Roeslerstamm's fine *Abbildungen zur Berichtigung,* 
*c., we have further evidence in support of my statement. On 
plate 86 K is a small side view of aurogutteUa at rest, which 
shows the antennae porrected but not parallel. If the insect 
beM them parallel they would both be in the same line, and one 
only could be seen. Plate R7, a, shows the same thing, b and c 
being enlarged figures which faithfully represent the position of 
the antennse in limoniella. We should bear in mind, however, 
that Coleophorse, with their wings expanded, are generally 
represented with the antennae widely separated, but on the whole 
it seems highly probable that all the species in the genus carry 
their antennse in a manner totally different from that as yet 
recorded of any Coleophora, which is of itself significant of a 

EMTOJtf. — APRIL, 1865» ^ 
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differeDCe in structure and an argument in favour of retaining 

the genua Goniodoma. 

It will now, perhaps, be instructive to glance at Zeller'a 
diagnosis of the two genera in the ' Linniea Entomologica," Bd. iv., 
191. Beitrag zur Kenntnisa der Coleophoren. At page 195 we 
have the following : — 

Coleophora, H. Z. Dup. — Alie anteriores vel lineataa. Cellula 
diseoidalia venas 7-8 emittet. Metamorphosis intra saccum. 

Goniodoma, m. — Antennre penicillats, flagello nudo. Alae 
anteriores (caudate) postice transverse maculfttfe. Cellula dia- 
coidalis venas 7 emittet. Metamorphosis extra saccum." 

" Metamorphosis extra saccum" is now disputed by Mons. A. 
Constant of millierella, and none of the other terms appear 
precise enough to separate the genus from Coleophora. Some of 
Zeller's further remarks on the venation I ara unable to verify; 
for example " The median nervnre ends unbranched (einfach)," 
and it therefore appeared advisable to give drawings of the 
venation, and thas enable others to form an opinion as to the 
distinctness of the two genera. 




The venation exhibited by Coleophora lineolella seems to be 
the prevailing type of the genus, with the fore wings comparatively 
short and broad. Coleophora lixeUa has the fore wings caudate, 
the closed diseoidal cell much attenuated towards the base, and 
the 4th subcostal nervule terminates at or about the apex instead 
of on the costa. In both these species the diseoidal cell in the 




ivings also is seen to be closed. The fore wings of Goniodoma 
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UmonieUa are of much the Bsme shape as thoBe of C. lixella, but 
palpable differences in the venation exi&t, the most important 
being that the discoidal cell is perfectly open. The subcostal 
traverses the wing in one bold and unbroken line, its fourth 
branch terminating on the costa, and the median is seen to be 
branched. 

The hind wing is much narrower than any Coleophora I 
have examined, and the discoidal cell open, but the venation 
here is very faint and extremely difficult to demonstrate satis- 
faetorily on account of the small size and delicacy of the 
wing membrane. C. lixella is evidently closely allied to 
Goniodoma, holding a position between the two genera. 
Briefly to recapitulate, the open discoidal cells and almost 
setiform hind wing, coupled with the habit of holding the 
anteunse, constitute, to my mind, a sufficient reason for retain- 
ing Goniodoma, at least, until we see our way to a thorough 
revision of the whole of the Coleophoridre. 

The larva of auroguttella has been figured and described by 
Fischer von Eoeslerstamm (Plate 8(5), and is, I believe, the 
only species of the genus at present recorded. The bead is 
yellowish brown; the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 11th, 12th segments 
yellow, and the 5th to 10th inclusive whitish. The 13th 
segment is black above, the 3rd segment being the broadest. 
The following rough description of the larva of limonieila may 
be useful for comparison. Length about 2"', width almost 
uniform, the 2nd segment being slightly broader than the rest. 
Colour pale yellow throughout. Head rich chitinous brown, 
Snd segment with two rounded plates of the same colour, 
separated by a pale yellow triangular patch, the apex of which 
points to the head ; 3rd segment with two dorsal brown plates 
and two smaller subdorsal ones, the latter being anterior to 
the dorsal. Between the 8th and 9th segments two longitudinal 
internal chitiuous structures are visible through the skin, being 
probably connected with the dorsal vessel. The last segment 
is protected by a rich brown chitinous plate. There are also 
amall plates on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th segments in the spiracular 
region. This larva may be found about the end of August on 
the flower-heads of Statice limonium in its case formed of a 
withered calyx, Later on it bores into the stonis to pupate, 
when the hole is closed up and the case generally drops off. 
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One of my larvae bored exceedingly neat holes through a chip 
pill-box, and another I found had entered the stem of Atriplex 
portulacoides. The precise behaviour of miUiereUa, which feeds 
on the flowers of Statice virgata, is not ascertained. Whether 
pupation takes place in the case or whether the insect be double- 
brooded are points for future investigation. The larva of 
aurogutteUa lives in an angular case formed of the seeds of 
Atriplex laciniata, A. patvia, and A. latifoliay and it seems not 
unlikely that a careful, search on other species of Chenopodiaceae, 
Plumbaginacese, and perhaps Plantaginacese and Polygonacese, 
may reveal the existence of other species in this beautiful and 
interesting genus. 

34, Fleming Koad, Lommore Square, S.E., Mareh 21, 1885. 



LEPIDOPTERA IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 
By Rev. J. Seymour St. John. 

I AM sorry to find that Dr. Livett has experienced such a bad 
season in this part of the county last year. With me it was 
different, and I was rejoicing over what I took to be signs 
of better seasons in the future. It will be simpler and take up 
less space if I shortly enumerate my captures, with the number 
and variety of species I met with at Crowcombe, in the Minehead 
Valley. I have before written in the * Entomologist ' concerning 
what I deem to be the excellency of that locality, speaking 
entomologically. Perhaps my better success last year only proves 
this, and not that it was really a better season. 

In March I took a venr good specimen of DasytiMmpa mbigmea at the 
blossom of a rose tree : also Xylocampa artoia^ Cerasiis rwrmtt, Sctppelo- 
soma MtelUtM„ Sdenia biluHaria [iilnHariaiy Jniscpteryr ^tsculariay Anticlea 
badiatay several, Hifbemia mar^maria ipro^fmmariaK Cidaria siterata 
(j»iitacata)y Diumeafat^eUa. 

In April,, through the cold east winds, my only captures were : Pieris 

napiy GoHoptera iibatrix, common here, £^Mc«»mM c^rtaUi^ and Coremia 

May yielded a Terr good barrest^ mr note^book showing :— Pieris 
^numriT^ P. iwip*, P. nr/Mr. ail equally commote Pmrttr^ ^9ma^ common, 
P. m^^^tra. ToHtssa atrdmi^ Emcklv^ c^nittmmt^^ Aryytmis eupMrostme, 
common^ Cirmomffmpka jfampkiiw^ Spilo^stfm^ fmli^MOM^ G^tiopi4fra libatria: 
AmffUM myrtiili, Terr common, Had^tmM amH^, Rmmia kmitoliMia {craUegata) 
¥efT common^ Ewaatwym •ft^uMTM, abuiidant, ^«I«rmi l^teMTM, Coremia 
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ferrugataf several, (7. suffamata, common, C, designata, Anticlea nigro- 

fasciaria (derivata), Cidaria silaceata, C truncata (russata), common, 

C, corylata, VenUia macularia, Pachycnemia hippacastanaria, Melanippe 

fiuctuata, M. sodata (subtrUtata), Cabera exafithemaria, Phytometra 

viridaria^ Numeria ptUveraria, Tephrosia crepusculariat Odontopera biden- 

tato, Melanihia ocellata, Emmslesia affinitata, common, Addalia fumata, 

several, and Alucita iiexadactyla. 

June produced a far better variety and number of insects than the 
previous year; and if I had had more time to devote to the science, 
I could, no doubt, have shown up a still better *' bag." What I did 
capture were : — Argynnis selene. Demos coryli, Hepialus hectus and 
H, luptdintis, common, H, humuli^ common, H. veUeda, several, Spilosoma 
mmthastri and 8. Ivbricipeda^ both common, Phalera bucephala, Lophopteryx 
camelinaf Thyatira batis, Noctua festiva, Agrotis exclamationis, not so 
abundant as last year, A. singula , Gonoptera libatrix, Xyhphasia rurea, 
X. hepatica, X, monoglypha, Triphana pronvha, Miana fasciuncida, 
Bmina tenebrosa, Apamea basilijiea, A, didyma, Mamesira sordida (anceps), 
Numeria pulverariaf Rumia luteolata, abundant, Asthena candidata, Addalia 
fimata, several, Cabera exanthemata, C. pusaria, Cidaria designata, C. trun- 
cata (and V. perfuscata\ G, suffumata v. piceata^ C, immanata, C. futvata, 
common, C. testata, G, dotata, Eupithecia exigimta, Ebulea sambucalisy 
Boarmia repandata, common, Melanippe montanata, abundant, M, fiuctuata, 
Omagra petraria, Selenia bilunaria, Ligdia adustata, Metrocampa margari- 
taria, Timandra amataria, Tenegra atrata, Melanthia ocellata. 

July, like the previous month, brought me some species I had not 

before captured in the district, and I had no reason to complain, though 

''sugaring" did not quite come up to my anticipations. My list was as 

Mows : — Vanessa cardui, Epinephele tithonus, E, janira, Bombyx guercus, 

Bepialus humuli and H, hectus, both common, Plusia gamma, common, 

Xyhphasia hepatica, X. monoglypha (polyodon), Aplecta nebulosa, Thyatira 

^(Uis, several, T. derasa, Agrotis exclamationis, A, strigula, Leucania comma, 

L* paUens, Triphcena pronuba, T, fimbria, T, janthina, CucuUia umbratica, 

^amestra persicarice, M, brassica, common, Miana fasciuncula, M.strigilis, 

^ydracia nictitans, Apamea didyma, common, Mania maura, Cidaria 

P^ata, C.fuXvata, C. prunata, 0. immanata, C. truncata, Boarmia repandata, 

^- gemmaria, Melanthia albicillata, Rumia luteolata, Emmehsia decolorata, 

^^bera pusaria, Addalia aversata, common, A. bisetata, Larentia didymata, 

^Uimon, Macaria notata, Metrocampa margaritaria, several, Ligdia adus- 

r^^, lodis lactearia, Eubolia plumbaria, common, Nemeophila russula, 

^Upithecia nanata, common, E, oblongata, E, subfulvata, Timandra 

^^nataria, Hemithea strigata, Halia vavxiria, Lomaspilis marginata, 

^ropteryx sambucaria, several, Hypsipetes sordidata, common, Selenia 

^'Unaria, 8. bilunaria, Camptogramma bilineata, abundant, Melanippe 

^vata, M. sodata, Zanclognatha tarsipennalis, and Crambus pineUus. 

August could not show so long a list as the two previous months, as I 
Was away in the Isle of Wight and elsewhere during three parts of it ; 
still I obtained Vanessa io, a large number from the larvsB found, V. cardui, 
abundant, Hepialus sylvanus, Aporophila lutulenta, Apamea didyma, 
Larentia didymata, Melanthia ocellata, Cidaria testata, and C, truncata. 

September was a successful month, owing to warm nights and beautiful 
ivy-blossom. My captures were : — Argynnis paphia, Vanessa cardui, 
V. atalanta, common, Notodonta dictcea, from larvae found, Noctua glareosa, 
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N. itmbrosa N. c-nigrtan, Neuronia popularis, Anehoceiu rufina, commOD, 
A. litura, AgroiU tuffitaa, coinmon, A. segctum, A. savcia, Triphtttut 
jantkina, Tapinoslola fulva, Aviphipyra pyramidea, several, Calocampa 
vetusta. Orthopia macilenla, Xylina soda (petrijicala), oommou, Xanthia 
mreeUaTw, and CerastU vaccinii. Also one tarva of Atropoa fully grown. 

October brought me some real good sport at the ivj-bloesom and sugar, 
and insects were plentiful, coming freely to both. I netted Tripliana 
orbona, Xylina soda, X. omitkopvs {rhizolttka), several, Anchocelis rufina, 
A. putadna, A. litura, Xanthia aurago, X. drceUans, common, AgrotiM 
gatida, A. niffasa, Orthosia lota, common, O. macUenta, abundant, CerattU 
vaccina, abundant, 0. spadicea, Scopetosoma saUUitia, Miselia oxyacaiitka, 
Cidaria miata, and C. siterata, several. 

With the above list before me I can feel not only satisfied, 
but thankful. 

Whatlej Eaotory, Frome, February 7, 1886. 



NATURAL HISTORY NOMENCLATURE. 
By C. S. Gregson. 
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In defence of my questioned right to name a species after an 
individual, I must remind your readers of what has been done by 
others in a like manner. It is suggested that some board of 
reference should be constituted, before which proposed names 
should be submitted. But would it be possible to get anyone to 
act upon it ? Take the names of some of the present leading 
entomologists, and see if they could. 

Every gentleman who has been President of the Entomolo- 
gical Society of London, except Mr. S. Stevens, including the 
present President (with Lithocolletis dunningella, Stainton), baa 
had a species named after him by some member of the Council 
or other naturalist ; and nearly every assistant on the staff of the 
'Entomologist' and 'Entomologist's Monthly Magazine' is in 
the same predicament. Dr. Knaggs christened Nonagria bondii 
(Kngs.) ; Stainton has given Oeleckia knaggsiella, and other names 
after many of his friends; and it is only a few weeks since his 
last individual name, " kodgkinsoni," appeared. 

I append a long list of individual names given by all the moat 
eminent entomologists in different countries ; and after reading 
them I do not see that objection can be taken to naming species 
after individuals. And as regards genera, both Zelleria after 
Zeller and Bankaia after Sir Joseph Banks are in general use. 
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Since Linn^us wrote his descriptions and gave his names 
(from 1761 — 7), up to 1884, we find immense numbers of these 
personal names. 

Among Coleoptera for example : — 

Nebria gyllenhalii, Scho., ChlsBnius schrankii, Duftr., Ste. skrimsbir- 
anus, Step., Aepus robinii, Lab., Bern, fockii, Hum., B. clarkii, Daws., 

B. schuppelii, Dej., B. sturmii, Panz., Cy bister roeselii, Fab., Agabus 
%i\iTmu,Gyl., Hjd. davisii, Curtis, H. gyllenhalii, Schiodte, Euryusa kirbyi, 
Jamon, Aleo. kirbyii, Steph., Myrm. haworthi, Steph., Homalota thomsoni, 
Janson, Stenus guynemeri, Du Val, S. erichsoni, Jan., S. kiesenwetteri, 
Boi., Homalium allardi, Fairm., Choleva kirbii, Spence, G. watsoni, Spence, 

C. wilkinii, Spence, ScydmsBus sparshallii, Denny, Anomala frischii, 
Koppcj A. donovani, Marsh, A. zenkeri, Germar, A. schonherri, Gyl., 
Conopalpus vigorsii, St., Anthicus schaumii, Woll., Anaspis geoffroyi, Mull., 
Apion gyllenhalii, Kirby, A. speneii, Kirby, A. curtisii, Kirby, A. waltoni, 
Step/i., A. hookeri, Steph., A. germari, WaL, A. schonherri, iVaterhou^e, 
Sitones waterhousei, Schol., Tychius schneideri. Herb. 

Are these enough to prove we have long had a system of 
naming after individuals in the Coleoptera alone ; if not, then 
take the phytophagous Hymenoptera — I have before me, as I 
write. Ten. fletcheri and saundersi ; or let us examine the 
Tortrices among Lepidoptera : — 

Lecheana, lAnn., hartrbanniana, Linn., schulziana, Fab.^ ratzbargiana, 
8or.^ daliana and bouchardana, Doub., hawkerana, Stainton, penziana, 
T^wib. / colquhounana, St., P. mitterbacheriana, W. V., paykulliaua, Linn,, 
S. heegerana, Dup., weirana, DouqUls, D. petiverana, Linn., C. wim- 
merana, Tr., hohenwarthiana, W. V., C. auaouinana, Dup., A. bauman- 
niana, W, V., schreibersiana, Frol., G. francillana, Fab., and smeath- 
nwttmiana, Fab. 

In the TineidflB the Vienna Catalogue gives : — 

E. steinkellneriella, ZelL, zinckeneila, Huh., oehlmanniella, Fah., 
^UngereUa, Linn., swammerdamella, Zell.^ schwarziella, Linn., degeerella 
^d the Vienna catalogue, schiffermillerella, &c. 

If we take examples from our birds we find the principle of 

^ving individual names has been long practised. Thus we 

have: — Noctua tengmalmi of Selby (Tengmalm*s owl); Totanus 

hartramia, Wilson (Bartram's sandpiper) ; Tringa schinzii, 

Brehm (Schinz*s sandpiper), — this bird is also called Tringa 

bonapartii; Tringa temminckii, Leister (Temminck's stint). But 

surely I have given sufficient illustrations ; if not I have only to 

lift my head, as I write in my museum, and see before me the 

fork-tailed petrel, Procellaria leachii ; or Jenyns' Bulwer's petrel. 
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Thalassidroma bulwerii ; and Sabine's snipe, Scohpax aabini, 
Vigors ; or turn round and see Richardson's skua, Bonaparte's 
gull [Lams bonapartii, Auduboa), Sec. : all of wliich remind me 
of many a pleasant day's collecting. 

Were I to take Botany or Conchology these individual names 
would be so numerous that your readers would soon say — bold, 
enough. 

Linnjeus, the inventor of the binominal system, had few 
preceding or contemporaneous entomologists to honour ; but 
what he had he utilised, — Reaumur, Swammerdam, Leuwenhoeck, 
Friacb, Roesel, DeGeer, Clerck, Geoffroy, &c.; all appear, as 
named by him, in our lists to-day. 

I think that even the objectors to this system of nomenclature 
have enough before them to show precedent for giving names in 
honour of those fellow-workers iu science whom we may admire. 



Boea Bank, Fletcher Gra«e, Edge Lfuie, Liverpool, Feb. 10, 13SS. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &o. 






Scientific Nomenclature. — As Mr. Chitty says, the custi 
of naming new species and varieties after individuals is a moat 
objectionable one, aud gives infinite trouble and annoyance to 
those who come after. It is difficult enough to remember 
reasonable names, without having one's memory taxed with a 
lot of names which are difficult to spell, difficult to remember, 
and in the case of some of the Russian names, at any rate, 
western entomogists find, almost impossible to pronounce. Nor 
is the malady confined to entomologists; every branch of Natural 
History is infested with these objectionable names. I take up, 
for instance, a copy of Kobelt's list of European shells, and at 
once I am met with such names as Forchthamnien, Kickxii, 
Krynickii, Karpinskyi, Erjaveci, Pulakyana, and so on ad 
infinitum. And since these foreign names are so difficult for us 
to remember and so hard to pronounce, we must not forget that 
the Euglish names are very likely equally annoying to foreigners. 
— T.D.A. Cockeeell; 51, Woodstock Road, Bedford Park, W., 
February, 18155. 
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Note on Vanessa atalanta. — When watching some straw 
being taken out of a barn on the l&th January last, I observed 
three specimens of Vanessa atalanta on one of the bundles ; two 
were dead, but the other was living, and on being removed to a 
warm room was soou flying about. Might not the dead specimens 
pve a clue to the comparative rarity of hybernated specimens of 
this species being observed, some being too delicate to live 
through the winter? They were close together when seen, and 
were very much worn. If any of your readers could recall a 
similar case they would perhaps kindly let me know. — R. Freer j 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

Chiehocampa celerio at Retford. — I have to record the 
cipture last November, I think for the first time here, of 
C. celerio. It was taken from a tree in an orchard, and brought 
to me alive in a match-box, in which it had remained for many 
lonra, — Stephen Pegler; Retford. 

Deiopeia pulchella ts Cohnwali.. — I think it may be of 

interest to your readers to know that on September 16th last I 

took a very fine and perfect specimen of D. pulchella, at the 

Ijzard, Cornwall. I happened to be walking across the Downs 

sbout 3 p.m., when the insect started from amongst the heath. — 

AlF&Rii H. Jenkik; Trewirgie, Redruth, March 9, 1885. 

' Eriooaster lanesteis. — In the French work, entitled ' Faune 

^ntomologique Fran^aise,' — Lepidopteres, by M. E. Berce, 

^'resident of the Entomological Society of France, published 

^867-8, — familiar no doubt to naany, — the following occurs 

Concerning Eriogaster lanestris: — "The p^feet insect emerges 

^ September and October for the first time; in March, April 

^^i May of the following year for the second time, — at least in 

I the neighbourhood of Paris, Bordeaux, Besan^on, &c. ; for, 

According to Messrs. Constant, Guillemot, and Peyerimhoff, it 

only has one emergence — that of September — in the departments 

of Saone et Loire, Puy de Dome, and Alsace." H^ it ever so 

emerged in this countiy ? If the warmer temperature of the 

summer months in France is the cause of the autumnal 

appearance of the perfect insect, why might it not be " forced " 

in this country ? Perhaps some of your readers can inform me 

if this has been tried. — T. B. Jeffekys; Pacific House, 

Clevedon, March LO, 18S5. 

SST01£. — APRIL, 1885. 
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Bryophtla algm. — I desire to ask about this rarity. How 
many have been taken in this country ? I know of two ouly, 
which are in Mr. Sidebotham's collection, taken near Strines 
(Marple), near Manchester. If I remember rightly they were 
taken in copula, and brought to Mr. Sidebotham alive. He gave 
one to Mr. Edieston, the other be kept. Afterwards, when he 
purchased Mr. Edlestou's collection, he got the other specimen 
back again ; and I suppose it still remains in his fine collection. 
I have seen others, — a pair (reputedly British, of course) in a good 
collection ; in another, even a series ; but in the last case the 
owner knew nothing about their history. — J. B. Hodgkinson; 
Spring Bank, Preston, February 11, 1885. 

Grapholitha (?) c^CANA. — While collecting in the neighbour- 
hood of Deal, in July last, I captured a specimen of Grapholitka 
(?) ccecana, which Mr. Sang, of Darlington, kindly named for me. 
This has been confirmed by Mr. Coverdale, the first captor of 
the species in Britain. The specimen is a fine female, very dark 
in colour. — J. Tutt; 45, Beaconsfield Terrace, Greenwich, S.E. 

The iNFLnENCE of Weatheb trpof* Lepidoptera, — From 
the following observations, amongst others, made during last 
year, it would seem that hot, no less than excessively wet, seasons 
have a prejudicial effect upon the transformations of Lepidoptera. 
In July, in " digging " coast sand-hills, I found twenty or thirty 
dead pupse to one live one. Of course there were a few empty 
cases ; but the dead pupfe far outnumbered both empty cases and 
live pupEe. Again, in working ivy, one-fourth of the specimens 
obtained were cripples. — George Baij)ing ; Buby Street, 
Wisbech, February 16, 1885. 

Melanic Variation in Lepidoptera of High Latitudes, — 
Lord Walsingham, in his interesting address on this subject 
(Entom. xviii. 80) to the members of the Yorkshire Naturalists' 
Union on the 3rd instant, observes that the tendency to variation 
in many northern forms of Lepidoptera is in the direction of 
melanism, and that this tendency is observable in the majority of 
the Lepidoptera of the whole Arctic and Subarctic regions when 
contrasted with their more southern representatives. To this 
rule there are, however, some exceptions, and Mr. McLachlan, in 
a paper on the subject of "Variation in Lepidoptera" {Trans. 
Ent. Soc. Loud., 18P5), after enumerating a number of species 
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which vary in the direction of melanism when occurring in tha 
North of England and Scotland, observes that " on the contrary, 
there are a few species which become paler the further we 
proceed north." As instances of this he cites Fidonia (Bupalus) 
ipiniaria) and Cidaria corylata. To these two species I would add 
Ccenonympha typhon {dacus), the southern or Engbsh form of 
which is, in my experience, a much darker insectj both on the 
upper and under sides, than the northern or Scotch form, 
although the latter frequently occui's at a great elevation on 
the mountains. I have collected a long series of this species 
in Lancashire and Westmoreland, at an elevation of not more 
than four or five feet above the sea-level, which consists 
entirely of da/rk specimens, whereas the specimens I have 
received from Perthshire and other Scotch counties — many of 
which were, I believe, taken at a great elevation above the 
sea level— are all very light in colour, both on the upper and 
tinder sides ; and the late Henry Doubleday possessed two 
specimens of C. typhon from the Orkneys which were almoet 
white. — HekbertGoss; Surbiton Hill, March, 1885. 

Lepidoptera in Codsty Cokk. — On the 20th of June last 
year I captured a specimen of Melitiea arteviia on the top of a 
hill at least 300 feet above the sea-level near here. I had never 
seen the insect before, and was much surprised at meeting with 
it at such an altitude, for I always thought it a marsh butterfly. 
On the 22nd another was taken in the middle of the city of 
Cork, and on the 25th I took the third at least ten miles from 
the place where I caught the first. In the middle of August, 
about the 20th, I caught two specimens of Golias edusa, and saw 
two others, but seeing and catching this insect are not always 
the same operation. Three others were afterwards observed, all 
of which were males. Beyond M. artetnis, Argynnis paphia is 
our only otiier Fritillary here, and that species is wonderfully 
common. Of other insects worth mentioning, I may enumerate 
Satyrus semele, ' Macroglossa Btellatanim, Procris ino, and 
Geometra papilionaria. In the January number Mr. Sang 
records as exceptional a female Hepialus humuli taken during 
the end of August. The grass about our house teemed with 
these and with H. lupuUnua last year, and between August 20th 
and September 9th I saw no less than five of the former moth. — 
Habbx C. Sandfokd; Bellevue Park, Military Eoad, Cork. 
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Eryophila alo^. — I desire to ask about this rarity. How 
many have been taken in this country ? I know of two only, 
which are in Mr. Sidebotham'a collection, taken near Strines 
(Marple), near Manchester. If I remember rightly they were 
taken in copula, and brought to Mr. Sidebotham alive. He gave 
one to Mr. Edleston, the other he kept. Afterwards, when he 
purchased Mr. Edleston's collection, he got the other specimen 
back again ; and I suppose it still remains in his fine collection. 
I have seen others, — a pair (reputedly British, of course) in a good 
collection ; in another, even a series ; but in the last case the 
owner knew nothing about their history. — J. B. Hodgkinson; 
Spring Bank, Preston, February 11, 1885. 

Grapholitha (?) cffiCANA. — While collecting in the neighbour- 
hood of Deal, in July last, I captured a specimen of Grapholitha 
(?) ctscana, which Mr. Sang, of Darlington, kindly named for me. 
This has been confirmed by Mr. Coverdale, the first captor of 
the species in Britain. The specimen is a fine female, very dark 
in colour. — J. Tutt ; 45, Beaconsfield Terrace, Greenwich, S.E, 

The Influence of Weathee upon Lepidoptera. — From 
the following observations, amongst others, made during last 
year, it would seem that hot, no less than excessively wet, seasons 
have a prejudicial efi'ect upon the transformations of Lepidoptera. 
In July, in " digging " coast sand-hills, I found twenty or thirty 
dead pupa to one live one. Of course there were a few empty 
cases ; but the dead pupffi far outnumbered both empty cases and 
live pupte. Again, in working ivy, one-fourth of the specimens 
obtained were cripples. — George Balding ; Buby Street, 
Wisbech, February 16, 1885. 

Mblanic Variation in Lepidoptera of High Latitudes, — 
Lord Walsingham, in his interesting address on this subject 
(Entom. xviii. 80) to the members of the Yorkshire Naturalists' 
Union on the 3rd instant, observes that the tendency to variation 
in many northern foi-ms of Lepidoptera is in the direction of 
melanism, and that this tendency is observable in the majority of 
the Lepidoptera of the whole Arctic and Subarctic regions when 
contrasted with their more southern representatives. To this 
rule there arc, however, some exceptions, and Mr. McLachlan, in 
a paper on the subject of " Variation in Lepidoptera " (Trans. 
^nt. Soc. liond., 1865), after enumerating a number of species 
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which vary in the direction of melanism when occurring in the 
North of England and Scotland, observes that " on the contrary, 
there are a few species which become paler the further we 
proceed north." As instances of this he cites Fidonia {Bupalua) 
[piniaria) and Cidaria coi-ylata. To these two species I would add 
Coenonympha typhon {davus), the southern or English form of 
which is, in ray experience, a much darker insect, both on the 
upper and under aides, than the northern or Scotch form, 
although the latter frequently occurs at a great elevation on 
the mountains, I have collected a long aeries of this apecies 
in Lancashire and "Westmoreland, at an elevation of not more 
than four or five feet above the sea-level, which consists 
entirely of dark specimens, whereas the specimens I have 
received from Perthshire and other Scotch counties — many of 
which were, I believe, taken at a great elevation above the 
sea level— are all very light in colour, both on the upper and 
under sides ; and the late Henry Doubleday possessed two 
specimens of C. typkon from the Orkneys which were almost 
white. — Herbert Gobs; Surhiton Hill, March, 1885. 

Lepidoptera in County Cork. — On the 20th of June last 
year I captured a specimen of Melit<ea arlemis on the top of a 
hill at least 300 feet above the sea-level near here. I had never 
seen the insect before, and was much surprised at meeting with 
it at such an altitude, for I always thought it a marsh butterfly. 
On the 32nd another was taken in the middle of the city of 
Cork, and on the 25th I took the third at least ten miles from 
the place where I caught the first. In the middle of August, 
about the 20th, I caught two specimens of Colias edusa, and saw 
two others, but seeing and catching this insect are not always 
the same operation. Three others were afterwards observed, all 
of which were males. Beyond M. artemis, Argynnis paphia is 
our only other Fritillary here, and that species is wonderfully 
common. Of other insects worth mentioning, I may enumerate 
Satyrug semele, ' Macroglossa etellatarum, Procris ino, and 
Geometra, papilionaria. In the January number Mr. Sang 
records as exceptional a female Hepialua huinuli taken during 
the end of August. The grass about our house teemed with 
these and with H. lupulinua last year, and between August 20th 
and September 9th I saw no less than five of the former moth. — 
Habry C, Sandford ; Beilevue Pai'k, Military Road, Cock. 
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Leaf-miming Dipteha in 1884.— The Snow-berry bashes 
(Ckiococcos racemosa), planted frequently in pheasant -preserves 
for the sake of the white berries, which are said to be relished by 
our game birds, have been this year covered with their pretty 
white mines. Scarcely a leaf has been without its characteristic 
scroll. I noticed the fly, indeed, ovipositing at the close of 
April, and the mining of the larva was easily seen in June, 
and even earlier. The fly appeared in the beginning of July, 
and is by uo means difficult to rear. I believe this to be the 
identical species recorded by Weyenbergh as occurring on the 
Snow-berry at Haarlem, and named by him " Haarlem ensis." 
He says that the second generation remains in pupahood 
throughout the winter. The leaves of the fragrant white 
melilot gave evidence, apparently, of the mines of the Pkyto- 
myza a^nis, of Macquart, the pupa-case being black, and im- 
bedded in the pulp of the leaf, I was much interested in the 
exits of the fly, but, unfortunately, all were ichneumoned, and 
not a single miner appeared. Judging, however, by the artisti- 
cally formed mine and other attendant circumstances, I have 
little doubt that the miner was P. affinia, of Macquart, my old 
acquaintance of 1882 ; and I am the more led to think so since 
the pea and the melilot are so closely allied. That moat poly- 
phagous of the Phytomyzidte, P. albicepx, emerged on the 31st of 
July from its pupa-case attached to the leaf of Angelica sylvestrit. 
Kaltenbach actually mentions sixteen plants that furnish food to 
this ubiquitous little fly. Among the plants recorded are seven 
of the Composites, four of the Labiates, three Umbellifera, a poppy 
wort, a Valerian wort, and one of the Borage worts. I could add 
a few more, chiefly from among the Composites. The last miner 
I have to record is Phi/tomyza glechoiiue, Kaltenbach, that makes 
a conspicuous scroll on the surface of the ground ivy leaf, that 
reminds me somewhat of the appearance of a volume of steam 
from the funnel of a rail way -boiler. The mines have been not 
uncommon this j'ear on plants that have grown in shady places 
overhung with tree foliage. As I gave a detailed account of this 
Phytomyza. in the December number of the ' Entomologist " of 
last year (Entom. xvi. 285), it will be superfluous to repeat the 
account. — Peter Incubald ; Fulwilh Grange, near Harrogate, 

Choleva spadicea kkar NomsGHAM.^ — At the commence- 
mt'tn of Jumiiuy I was foriunate enough to find Choleva spadicea 
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at the root of a tree near Nottingham. The BeT. W. W. 
Fowler was kind enough to name it.— Thomab Ludqbove ; 31 
Lj'ttoii Street, Long Edge Lane, Nottingham, March 16, ]885. 

A Eeflectoe fob Examining the ventral surface of 
Lepidopteka. — This instrument, whi(;b I have recently designed, 
isof easy construction and exceedingly simple, bothia application 
wd principle. It has been of great service to nie, and the hope 
that others may avail themselves of its advantages is the motive 
for the following publication of its details. A thin glass micro- 
scopic circle, about one inch in diameter, is silvered and converted 
into a good mirror ; a stout piece of wire, forming a handle, is 
beaten out at one end for about an inch, turned down at right 
angles, and the mirror mounted upon the flattened end, face 
apwards, with shellac softened in spirit, or any other cement. By 
lie use of this contrivance the entire under sides of butter- 
ties, &c., can be examined without their removal from the cork, 
Itia only necessary to pass the mirror underneath the insect to 
obtain a good reflection of the wings, legs, anus, and organs of 
thfl mouth. By inclining the mirror at different angles various 
aspects of the face and pulpi may be seen. I have found it 
particularly useful in the examination of LycEenidte and Satyridre. 
It succeeds best with insects mounted high up on the pins ; but 
ffen when there is only just room to slide the mirror underneath 
'1 may be employed with effect. — Geo. Coveedale ; 24, Fleming 
Eoad, Lorrimore Square, S.E,, February 14, 1886. 

Naphthaline. — There appears in the 'Entomologist' 
{Entom. xviii. 55) a note from Miss R. M. Sotheby referring 
to lump naphthaline. As I was the first person to mention this 
Dow generally-used substance, may I say that entomologists 
ought to be cai'eful as to lump naphthaline ? I have not seen 
that used by Miss Sotheby ; but some time since a friend showed 
me a drawer, in the cells of which he had put some of this lump 
naphthaline, where the glass of the drawer and also the paper 
and insects were covered with black specks, which seemed to 
Stick to everything in the drawer. I can only put this down to 
impure naphthaline, that is possessing iron and other impurities. ' 
The naphthahne I advocated some years ago in this Journal was 
that known as purified, in pure white crystals, very much 
resembling the flakes of nitrate of silver, as used in photography. 
Your readers will at once see the trouble and probable loss in 
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having one's insects covered with these innumerable specks. 
The kind mentioned hy Miss Sotheby must certainly be better 
than the lumps as supplied from Germany, and which I complain 
of. The pure crystals are much more expensive, but in the end 
I think the dearest the cheapest. — Edward Cooke; 30, Museum 
Street, London, W.C., March 7, 1885. 

Exchanging. — In maiking his lists a beginner will, of oonrse, 
start by marking the names of those insects which he has 
obtained, and leaving unmarked those which he does not possess. 
At first the blanks will preponderate : in the course of time the 
number of species marked and the number of blanks will become 
equal, while afterwards the blanks will go on decreasing. It is 
this state of our lists that Mr. Kaynor objects to. But what 
would he have ? Either we must all begin again a new list, as 
soon as the old one is half-full, or we must start at first by 
marking every species, and scratch each mark out as we acquire 
it. I venture to think that the former plan would be productive 
of much greater waste of time to the writer, and the latter of 
much greater confusion to the reader, than the present system. 
Moreover, I do not see how the reader wastes more time in 
looking for the blank spaces, as now, than he would in looking 
for the marks. Secondly, as to the giving away of insects. In 
former times, I take it, the number of first-class collectors in 
England might be counted on the fingers, while the total number 
must have been very small, and all who collected then did so 
for the love of the pursuit and not for greed or gain. There was 
no system of exchange as now, — ^there was neither scope nor 
reason for it ; but, rather than throw away or destroy superfluous 
specimens, the richer collectors would give them to those who 
had them not, and thereby lend encouragement to the study. 
Now, thanks to the impulse given to Entomology, in the first 
instance by the works of Messrs. Stainton and Newman, and 
regularly sustained since, there is quite an army of entomologista 
in the United Kingdom, dealers as well as amateurs. Scope has 
thus been found for exchange, and a regular system introduced. 
At the present day promiscuous giving would be somewhat 
invidious : there are so many willing recipients of gifts. Besides 
this, the number of dealers renders it comparatively easy to 
obtain, at all events, types of any species we may require. I do 
not say that no giving takes place among friends ; and there is 
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oertainly one well-known and amiable enthusiast who yearly 
throws open his duplicate boxes to all beginners who may be in 
waDt of specimens. — W. Waeren ; Merton Cottage, Cambridge, 
Jannary 1, 1885. 

ExcHAHQiNG. — I perceive that Mr. Coverdale admits, in the 
Februai-y number (Entom, xviii. 48), the suggestion thrown out 
bj the Rev, Mr. Raynor in the January number (Entom. xviii. 23), 
Uiat entomologists are to-day more selfish than of yore. I do not 
think this is so at all; but the times have changed. Thirty years 
ago there was only one entomologist where there are now thirty 
wlio collect, and an invitation which then attracted twenty or 
thirty would now bring 300 applicants ! Mr. Raynor makes it a 
virtue to have an appreciation of the value of time. Let him 
calculate how long it would take to receive, re-pack, address and 
despatch 300 boxes, accompanied probably by notes apologising 
for sending two insects when twenty-four were asked for, or for 
laving to return an empty box. It would be a great undertaking, 
and moreover a most ungrateful one. I remember that some six 
years ago a case of the kind occurred. The late Mr. E. Eirchall 
advertised 500 Zygesna piloselUs (minos) in this manner. He 
received 200 applications; distributed his 500 insects among 
170 in twos and threes; returned some empty; and, in conse- 
quence, a number of insulting letters and reproaches instead of 
thanks. — Stei'HEn Pegler; Retford, February S3, 1885. 

A Refeeekce Collection. — I cannot but think that giving 
away specimens on a large scale is injurious both to the giver 
and to the recipient. It seems to me like giving a penny to the 
habitual beggar, an apparent kindness which really only induces 
sloth and not activity. It is not as if beginners had nothing to 
^ve in exchange ; anyone, beginner or not, may with a little hard 
work find many local and rare species in his district, however 
poor it may be; and even if he is unable to supply his 
correspondent with any species he really wants, I think it is 
better to take what he has than to take nothing in return; 
for this, at any rate, stimulates him to further activity, with the 
hope of further exchanges. The only instance in which I would 
encourage free gifts is in the case of obscure and critical insects, 
and in such cases I have no doubt a correctly -named specimen is 
of the greatest value to a beginner, as it gives him help which he 
could not otherwise obtain. Are entomologisla an-^ tJ&ft \a'i& 
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ready to help those who are ignorant ? I think not, if there is 
any real need for help. Has anyone ever had a doubtful insect 
that he was at a loss to identify, and has met with a refusal ? I 
do not know what the experience of others may be, but for my 
part I have always found them most willing and ready to help in 
such matters, where help is really of service. But if there are 
still entomologists who long to help the novice, and are not 
satisfied with the above means, there is yet another way. Might 
not some body of men form a collection of British insects of all 
orders, correctly named and in good condition, and let them out, 
under specified regulations, to entomologists all over the country ? 
I am sure that there must be many entomologists, experienced 
and inexperienced, living in distant parts of the kingdom, who 
would give a great deal to have the chance of seeing a well- 
authenticated series of any particular family or genus that they 
were working, and would regard such a collection as the greatest 
boon. I think there would be no difficulty whatever in getting 
such a collection together, for I feel sure that everyone would be 
only too willing to help with specimens for such a purpose. — 
T. D. A. CocKERELL ; Bedford Pai-k, Chiswick, March 3, 1885. 

Cambridge Entomological Society. — The annual meeting 
of this society was held on February 7th. The number of 
members has been lately increasing, and now reaches twenty- 
four. There was a good attendance, and several interesting 
exhibits were shown. Mr. Bryan's five cases of Ceylon Lepi- 
doptera led the way. The President, Mr. John Brown, showed 
two cases of British Coleoptera, Mr. Alfred Jones showed some 
fine series of Cymatophora octogesima {ocularis) and Acronycta 
Btngosa taken at Cambridge in the past season. Mr, Wheeler 
kindly lent some examples of Norfolk fen-insects: among them 
were Nonagria cannts, N. brevilinea, Senta maritima [ulva:], varie- 
ties, and Apamea ophiogravima ; also Phorodesma smaragdaria. 
The Hon. Sec, Mr. Cropper, exhibited Bryophilapar, Meliana 
fiammea, Tapinoitola heUmanni, Nonagria neurica from this 
neighbourhood ; also specimens of the latter from Lancashire, 
and a male of Odonestis potatoria of the nonnal colour of the 
female, bred from a cocoon taken at Wicken Fen. It was 
specially noticed, among the work done by members in the past 
year, that Messrs. J. Brown and A, Jooes had been successful in 
taking the larvie of Banhia argentuia in the feus. — W. F. H. 
" 'nFORD; Trinity College, Cam\>ndge, 'Ec'btviKrj i."i, \.>stt5. 
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THE GENUS SCOPARIA. 

By GHAaLEs A. Bsioas. 

The near approach of another season urges me to ask the 

UBiBtaiice of lepidoptenstB towarde extricating this genus from 

lie confusion into which it has been allowed to fall. Highly 

intereBting as the genus is, easy as the species are both to breed 

and to take in abundance in their particular locahties, yet it 

seems to have always been looked upon as a genus to be avoided, 

Md one difficult to master, as was the genus Eupithecia, before 

the labonrs of Harpur Crewe, of Gregson, Porritl, and others 

cleared away the difficulties by which that genus was surrounded. 

This avoidance probably arose from three causes :— The first 

iras a. wide-spread error, traceable to a high authority, that 

SeoparitE would not bear pill-boxing, and should be killed, and 

sveu set, on the field, though how this was to be carried out in 

practice did not appear. This calumny, once spread, has clung 

to the group, although, as a matter of fact, the specimens, if kept 

'airly cool and quiet in a decent sized glass-topped box, are as 

well behaved as one could wish. The second cause is that 

everyone who has touched the group has tried to evince his 

^WDestness and zea! by adding to the already over-laden list; 

'"d not only that, but if a new species was separated from an 

^siBting one, it was described independently, without clearly 

pointing out the characteristics that distinguished it. The third 

"suse was that, as a rule, a new, or so-called new, species got 

P'aced in a different part of the genus from its nearest ally, 

^^*"eby greatly increasing the difficulties attending thi 

■'aiaa in Mr. South's list iS. ingratella, which is a mere variety 

*;ntom.— aur, 1885. 
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of 5. dubitaUs^ is absolutely separated from it by S. conspictuilis 
and S. murana^ the former of which ought clearly to come 
next to S, ambigualis^ instead of being separated from that 
species by four others. In the same way, S. atomdlis is placed 
between angustea and grcuMalis, with neither of which has it any 
special affinity, even assaming that each of these species is 
entitled to specific distinction, which I am inclined to doubt. 
S« tnuicicokUa is also widely separated from S. basistrigdlis, 
which it more nearly resembles ; while S. ubnella is crammed in 
between mercureBa and eratrngtUa^ apparently in order to inter- 
pose a scientific frtmtier between two species so often mixed. 

The only way in which this group can really be mastered is 
by independent working in dififeient localities, followed by com- 
parison of notes and specimens, 

I am somewhat inclined to beKeve that fatore observation will 
show that S. JtUffi (so fiur at all events as our English specimens 
are concemed), S« atomiKt, 5. imgrmtdUL, and 5. gracilalis must 
all lose their claims to ^eeific distxnctioii; that S. zeUeri, with 
its already d^wnct aUy & aooliea, will be merged in S. eembra: 
and & ataarfif in & «aii^f«aitt. Ajpfmreatij distinct as these 
two ao^ealM ^pedes are, if exivenie ^ecunois only are con- 
trasted» ye% inlmnmidialiU sptdniais of eronr possihle degree of 
^Eimiialmi an^ fawiiKar to «s all» and wIk> can d^ne the boundary- 
luM v^mrt aifc^iKf aoids and at—Ki begins? So again, 
iu ^pralrili Mnsl sink as a isie pale fona at S. dmbitalit, 
eiMUMMi I* ckalkj kcdblKs; wUk SL fvrarilsiit will seek refuge 
matr tW MOW of & i^ai Of SL iws<r%Mis I know but 
IktW; wlaW & » wil >ty rf i i anA & awftmid l a seem somehow to 

Will »i rtvM ia> i Ju ^ t ^ «a tW cvMHoiifraiMsantHnaafittle attention 

:»» ^lal w» iWMy ^»>» vAia ^f^Kte^ w» tud^f kiav^? According to 
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NINE DAYS AT RANNOCH. 
By Abthur J, Robe and Oliver C. GoijiTHWAiTE, 
The writers of thiB report came under the 
* enquirers," mentioned by Mr. Carrington last July, when an 
^^ «3eount of this hunting-ground was given in the ' Entomologist ' 
C ^Entom. xvii. 145), and they take this opportunity of thanking our 
-^S^ditor for hiB kindness in giving so many useful hints. 

We left King's Cross on Friday, 27th June last, by the mail 
"t.*ain, bound for Struan, on the Highland Eailway, distant about 
t-Xirteen miles from Rannoch, or Kinlock Rannoch, as the place 
*• s termed in the maps. Finding, however, that we had waited too 
i«ng at Perth on Saturday morning, and that the next train 
"Vvould not arrive at Struan in time to catch the post-cart to 
«2onvey our luggage across country, we alighted at Pitlochrie, a 
few stations earlier, determining to walk through the beautiful 
iTummel Valley, past the Queen's View, to Rannoch, distance 
twenty-one miles. , 

This being an account of an entomological trip forbids our 

"^vandering into raptures over the really grand scenery through 

"^vhich the traveller passes on making this detour, but all eniomo- 

iogists fond of fine scenery, and strong enough for the walk, will 

^tODsider this way of approaching Rannoch well worth the labour. 

About two miles beyond the Bridge of Gany, as we were 

approaching the Tummel Valley, we came upon a beautiful glade 

of birches leading down to the river, which was foaming, 

■Kplashing, and eddying against the rocks. Turning into this 

■«opse we immediately found Lyemna astrarche var. artaxerxes, a 

species new to both of ua, and within two hours of our collecting 

in " bonnie Scotland." Although we had travelled all eight, and 

had a long tramp before us, the temptation to remain here a little 

was too strong, and we were rewarded by taking between us a 

score of this pretty little butterfly, which we did not see again 

during our stay. On the road we beat out two Cidaria silaceata, 

and several special forms of Cidaria immanata ; noticing also 

that Tanagra atrata [chterophyUata) was very plentiful among the 

bracken. 

We arrived at Rannoch about 10.30, tired out, but very 
pleased with the prospect of hot fine weather. Sunday was 
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devoted to visiting the kirk and a quiet stroll round; and on 
Monday morning we were up betimes, and after a good Scotch 
breakfast (porridge included), and a dip in the loch, wended our 
way to Innerhadden burn, by the side of which we ascended into 
Glen SasBun. After following the path for about a mile, we 
commenced wading through the heather, and here captured 
Melanippe triatata, Larentia salicata, a few Melanthia oceUata and 
Eupithecia nanata ; and were glad to find a few Ccenonympha 
typhon (davus), which from their condition were evidently only 
just emerging. We found this butterfly preferred the damp hollows 
in the mountain sides ; and our general experience was that 
where the heather was sprinkled with moss and sweet-gale, there 
you would take this species. One Emmeleaia minorata {ericetata) 
was also taken flying over the heather ; and of course our old 
friend Anarta myrtilii was to the fore, as usual. 

We were informed very kindly by Mr. Thos. Eedle, among 
other things, that Erebia epiphron var. cassiope was to he sought 
further up the glen, and accordingly we made our way along the 
rough track, till we reached a stone wall, which by knocking 
yielded two or three fresh Coremia munitata, and several Larentia 
salicata. A further tramp of two miles brought us to an old 
"bothy," and around here is said to be one habitat for cassiope. 
It is about a 2000 feet climb, A long search did not produce the 
desired effect, but by tapping the stones some very fine Larentia 
salicata were netted. In fact during the whole of our stay we 
found that several species which were faded in the lower land, 
could probably be taken in good condition by ascending another 
1000 feet. 

We returned after a hard day's work, had tea, and set out 
again to sugar along the shore of the loch. It was not dark 
till 11, so we had time for a rest and a little setting. The 
vegetation around the loch chiefly consists of alders and birches, 
with an undergrowth of bracken, wild rose, bramble, and honey- 
suckle ; but, notwithstanding the encouraging prospect, not a 
thing came to sugai, and we only netted Emmelesia adaquata 
(Uandiata), which was just emerging from pupse. So we retired 
to bed at midnight, thoioughly satisfied, but very tired, with our 
first entomological experience in Scotland. 

Tuesdav, 1st Jul^, was a fine warm day, and we again visited 
Glen Sassun. We spent a good part of our time tapping the 
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rooks, along the edge of the bum, but only succeeded in capturing 
a BBiall proportion of the insects thus dislodged. Howeyer, some 
beautiful forms of C. munitata, L. salicata, and M. tristata 
tewEirded us; and by beating the birches, also alongside and 
over-banging the burn, many fine varieties of C. immanata were 
obtained. Here we stayed to admire the wonderful peak of 
Schiehallion, towering grandly above the mountain range, and 
bere and there tinged with snow ; whilst at the head of Glen 
SasBun, near the summit of the range, a fine belt of snow, some 
bilf mile in extent, was glittering and spai'kling in the sunshine. 
But we must push on, for it looks a good day for E. caesiope, and 
we are both greatly longing to add this species to our captures. 
But as we reach the desired neighbourhood the clouds gradually 
obscure the sun, which, however, shines intermittently, and 
prompts UB to watch the long coarse grass upon which the larvte 
teed. After passing an hour or so in this way we were compelled 
togive in, no cassiope appearing, and we returned home somewliat 



In the evening we returned to Innerhadden, and worked the 
meadows near the bum on the other side of the road, and found 
Emmelesia albidata in great plenty, but it was getting worn, and 
Be did not obtain any varieties. E. adaquata also came to the 
net, together with a few fine Melanthia occellata, Ev^ithecta 
nanatet, and Hepialut velleda. 

July 2nd. We walked along the road, past the Altmore Falls, 
and climbed over the wall into some meadows, and by searching 
the rushes, for it was very dark, obtained some very fine apeci- 
mens of Lyc<sna icarvs {alexisj, wheu we remembered reading in 
Newman's ' Butterflies ' of the size and brightness of Banuoch 
specimens taken by Mr. Eedle many years ago. On pinning 
these specimens at home, great was our delight to find two 
decided varieties, the difference being that several black markings 
oonld distinctly be seen, just within the margin of the lower 
wnga. Of course we revisited this locahty, and then we took 
two more like specimens. It would be interesting to know if this 
Variety is peculiar to Eannoch, or whether it has been taken in 
the South of England. In the afternoon we again visited Glen 
Sassun, where we captured two very dark forms of Argynnis aelene, 
and two E. caBsiope, by the side of a little mountain spring, but 
't was getting towards evening, and so we deferred climbing 
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fc«t tin the next day, July 3rd, which was 
and to our great joy we induced E. cassiope to 
law* ito hsiiliag-plafe tunoag the long grass. We spent the best 
ftft of 1k» d»f here, for immediately the sun went in do cassiope 
m w i* to ba Man. ^'e took abont sixty specimens between us, all 
a mm0aiSetUt eondltion; in iact we boxed some, because the 
«jpi^««n baldly dry. It is an easy insect to catch, hut should 
jOW Bias i^ ia a high nind, yoa will find considerable difficulty in 
galtiag • seeond chance. When the smi is out, however, it is 
yvtj fond of disporting itself on the tops of the long grass, and 
i]t &is fotaAm w« captnred several. A word of warning may be 
pTSB bw«. if any of your readers are nnxious to take cassiope : 
dou't p«t off working for it while bright weather lasts ; for 
•Itbou^ m Tinted this spot two or three times again, we never 
kai uioth^r opportouity of taking it plentifully, only a few 
■An^wra falling to our lot. Both on this day and the next we 
Vorind for ('■ typhoH, which could not be termed plentiful, and 
Yery fiut> female specimens, almost white at the outer 
Hirirgin. wrv obtuued ; the Scotch form differing very much 
fcOK UtOM Ukea at Witherslack the previous year. 

Tb« •votuu^ were spent along the shores of the loch, but 

4wpiU tb« atroDgest of rum and the best of sugar, not a single 

eould be tempted to taste the feast. E. adaqnata was 

■warming, getting on the wing by 7 o'clock, and a very 

was obtained of this pretty insect, but scarcely any- 

^njt tllio w«H to be seen. 

July 4tli, As wo intended going to the Black Wood by the poat- 
MtI ai luid-daj'. we spent the hulk of the morning in pinning and 
MUixtf ""'' oaptures. and taking a few more L. icarus in its old 
ltitmit«. taking tlie precaution to book our seats on the post-cart first 
Ihliiil ill thv moruiug. There is a good road round the loch, along 
«)tli}h *'i ordinary bicyclist or tricyclist would have no difficulty 
Ih IrtVwllilitj; this we mention for the benefit of those who would 
UltV l» W"l'l( thia grand hunting-ground thoroughly, it being about 
v.\^\V mlltJit tVtiiii Kiulooh, and it is very doubtful whether 
IkUlHiotI* *'>>^'*' ^^ obtained in the neighbourhood. 

'I'tio vwad to the IMaok Wood is fully described in last year's 
, liliitiiiiioU'jiiiit' (Entom, xvii. 150), and the driver of the cart 
VVHM ti»lU' tthly to toll us that " alpliva " was to be taken at night; 
'' WW ihiil i^i'H(j, or among them birohea up the burn," the Kentish 
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glory is taken when the snow is knee-deep. Swarms of Geo- 
^snetree flew out of the pines, dislodged partly by the wind, and 
jpartly ;by the vibration as we passed ; and among others we 
thought we recognised by ita superior size and peculiar slate- 
coloured appearance, the local variety of Boarmia repandata. 

On alighting we commenced searching the boles of the pine 
trees, obtaining three varieties of the above ; some magnificent 
forms of Larentia ceesiata; a few Bupalus piniaria, the pale 
patch in the centre of the wings being white instead of yellow, 
but the species was worn, and not worth taking; Thera variata, 
kbo worn ; and, by carefully watching the bilberry, half a dozen 
flalia brunneata (pinetaria), just emerging. The afternoon was 
lery windy, consequently we lost many an insect by being unable 
to chase it over the rough broken ground. We mothed all the 
way home in the dusk, obtaining, however, only L. casiata, 
Cortmia munitata, C. immanata, and our old friend E. adaqvata. 
The next day we walked along the road past Tempar, and 
taming to the right crossed several walls, with Schiehallion right 
ahead of us. On one of these walls we took E. minorata in 
plenty, whilst L. cissiata was a perfect pest. We also worked a 
wry picturesque burn in this neighbourhood, but the result was 
much the same as at Innerhadden. In the evening a solitary 
specimen of Dasydia obfuscata was the only new capture ; and an 
"ttempt by both of us at trout fishing proved futile. Another 
joomey was made to the Black Wood, but it turned very stormy, 
and only by luck did we happen to obtain a few more 
B. hrunneata, and one Cidaria populata, almost black. 

On July 7th the weather completely broke up, and one of ua 
stopping on for a few days longer gained nothing entomologieally 
by the extended time. We were, however, thoroughly satisfied 
with the work done, which, by-the-bye, is very much harder than 
fiEtomologising in the South of England ; and only those who can 
stand a long tramp over rough mountainous country should 
*ntertain a visit to Rannoch. Our conviction is that the insects 
Sold by dealers, who work the place, are thoroughly worth the 
Price asked, — for example, imagos of Packnobia ki/perborea 
We chiefly to he obtained by spending the night on mountain 
Wags enveloped in mist; this last condition being said to be 
essential to a " good " night. 

We were fortunate enough to obtain comfortable lodgings in 
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the village, which we can thoroughly recommend ; and any otherr 
information we are possesBed of will be willingly given b y tbas 

writers. 
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NOTES ON THE CAPTURE AND PRESERVATION OF 

COLEOPTERA. 

By Ltonell Fansbawe. 

II.— KILLING AND PRESERVING. 



Vamodb methods are employed by collectors for killin j 
beetles, and I will now enumerate some of the quickest an^ 
most effective ways. Undoubtedly the speediest, and, in nio& 
cases the beat, plan is the following : — Immerse a piece of mushK 
in water absolutely boiling, and throw the insects upon it ; axz 
instant will suffice to deprive them entirely of life, and theC 
they can be lifted out all at once and allowed to dry on a sheet o^ 
clean blotting-paper. A few, which would be affected by boiling 
water, may be killed and preseiTed in spirit, but it renders then:) 
rigid. 

The " laurel -bottle," described in the previous paper, is m 
very favourite means of killing, the only drawback to this being 
that laurel has a tendency to stiffen the legs ; this can be 
remedied by leaving the insects in the bottle for a day or two, 
when they will be found perfectly relaxed, or you may relax thenx 
at once by plunging into hot water. If left too long in the bottles 
the legs are very liable to come off altogether when being 
arranged. Dropping them into a box containing cotton-wool 
saturated with chloroform is another way. This is not a good 
plan, however, as many beetles become rigid or are extremely 
hard to kill, and, after having been set and even put away in the 
Btore-box, they have been found still alive. The next question 
is how to set. Moderate- sized beetles should he pinned with the 
entomological pins sold for the purpose ; the pin should he 
thrust through the right elytron near the shoulder. Great care 
must be tnken that hU the pins are exactly upright when placec 
in the cabinet, as nothing looks worse than to see them slsntinc 
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in all directions. In the cane of a large inEect like Lucanus 
eervus, it is advisable to make a. small hole first with the point of 
a, fine needle, or otherwise the very hard elytron will probably 
turn the point of the pin. Also, when passing the pin through 
the body, he careful that it does not force off one of the legs. 
The legs, antennfe, palpi, Ac, are then drawn out into a natural 
position, and fixed with pins or braces. 

The smaller beetles must always be set on stiff white card, 
If run through with a pin it is sure to carry off a leg or otherwise 
disfignre the body. If the collector expects to have plenty of 
time to spare during the year, he will find it a very good plan to 
set his beetles temporarily in batches of a dozen or more on a 
slip of stout card with a very little thick gum, then, when in 
town, or for other reasons unable to collect, the cards can be 
immersed in hot water for an instant, and the beetles conveyed, 
ready set, on to a piece of white card, on which the smallest drop 
of coaguline sufficient to hold them has been placed. By this 
means all scratches will be avoided on the card. Attached to 
each card should be a very small label, on which a number is 
written corresponding to a number in a book, giving date, locality, 
and any particulars worth remarking, or the number may be 
■written at the bottom of the card. This doubtless entails a 
certain amount of extra trouble, but in the end it makes the 
collection much more valuable and interesting. 

The first and most important consideration when setting a 
beetle is to give it plenty of card, and to set the limbs, antennae, 
and aU the organs of the mouth out thoroughly well. In many 
of the genera where the species are all small, and closely resemble 
one another, it is absolutely impossible to identify them unless 
the organs of the mouth and limbs can be minutely examined ; 
but, besides this, nothing looks worse than to see a beetle 
crammed on to a tiny piece of card just large enough to hold it, 
■with the legs tucked up all round, and the antennas not showing 
at' all- If too much card-space is given, some can be cut off 
afterwards, but if not enough, one cannot put more on. 

It is the general rule not to put more than one beetle on each 
card, but some collectors prefer two or more. One in each series 
should be set on its back, bo that the mouth and under surface 
may be examined more easily. 

Some of the smaller Bracheljtra will be found very difficult 

EUTOM. — MAY, 1886. ' 
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to aet well, on account of the tendency the segments of the 
abdomen have of gradually contracting as the insect dries. The 
following is the Eev. J. G- Wood's method of preventing this : — 
" Fix the last segment of the hody to the card with a Httle 
coaguline or diamond cement, which soon seta. Then, when it 
is sufficiently hardened, take the front part of the body in the 
forceps, and draw it gently forward until the segments of the 
abdomen have been pulled out to their proper extent. Then put 
a small drop of coaguline under the thorax, press it down with a 
card brace, and keep it down till dry." The length of the pin 
used for carding varies, of course, according to the collector's 
taste, and it does not much signify what the length may be, 
provided that every pin is of the same length. 

The card should be pushed close up to the piu-head. In the 
cabinet all the cards must be pushed to precisely the same height 
in every drawer ; if they are all at different heights, even though 
very slightly, it gives a very slovenly and untidy appearance. 

We now come to the last, but nevertheless very important, 
consideration of how and where to store our captures. A cabinet 
is the receptacle most generally used for this purpose, and if a 
really good one is procured no better place could be found. A 
really good cabinet should be made throughout of old, well- 
seasoned, oak or mahogany, and will cost from fifteen shillings 
to a guinea per drawer. The British beetles will occupy about 
twenty-eight or thirty drawers. The only way of being certain of 
getting a genuine article is to go to a respectable maker and pay 
a fair price, but very good cabinets may often be picked up more 
cheaply second-hand at Stevens' Rooms in Covent Garden. The 
size of the drawer generally used is eighteen inches square, and 
each drawer must have " cells" round the sides to contain pieces 
of naphthaline. Clear of the cells the drawer should measure 
16^ by lij in.; the depth, exclusive of the cork, 1^ in. It is 
imperative to have these cells always well stocked with preserva- 
tives, or else mites and numerous other horrors will enter, and 
damage in a few weeks the labour of years. 

To the front of every drawer should be glued a small slip of 
card with the names of the families contained therein printed on, 
thus — I. CiciNDELA to Ptebostichds ; so that one can determine 
at once and without any trouble which drawer contains the insect 
required. It is better to place the cabinet a few inches away 
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from the wall, to allow of air circulating, and care must be taken 
not to place it against an outside wall, lest possible damp warp 
the wood. If a cabinet ia beyond the present means of the 
collector, atore-boxes will do equally well, in fact they are 
preferred by many. These hoses can be purchased, covered with 
cloth, so as to resemble books. 

The most recently published and best list of British Coleoptera 
ia that by Revs. A. Matthews and W. W. Fowler (West, Newman 
it. Co.) This can be bought printed on one side only, for labels. 
When commencing to arrange the drawers, the collector should, 
if possible, consult some standard cabinet in order to ascertain 
the amount of space to be left for each species. The number 
varies, but it is generally from nine to twelve. The lines should 
b^nled in with a fine, bard, sharp-pointed pencil, so that they 
easily erased at any time if necessary. 
een each genus a space Kiay be left in case of a new 
iter of that genus being discovered, which can thus be 
iDEerted in its proper position without disarranging the rest of 
the contents of the drawer. 
9, Halkin Street West, Belgrave Sqnare, London, 8.W. 



COLLECTING THE GENUS EUPITHEGIA. 

By John T. Cakrihqton, F.L.S. 

(Concludeii from p. 112.) 

No more pleasant early summer holiday can be spent than in 

Bearching for imagines of Eupithecia puaillata. These are to be 

disturbed from among spruce trees in the South of England in 

May. I have not taken this species far north, bnt it may he 

»ly found in many new places, simply because it has not been 

for. Those localities best known are Wickham Woods and 

more correctly by the side of Headly Lane, where the 

inices have grown large. The moths may be turned out of the 

branches with a stick, by gently agitating them, but are easily 

^iQEged, and soon begin to look somewhat seedy after a flight or 

two. They are, therefore, best bred ; and the larvse are to be 

Wtea from the spruce about the first of July. It is far les: 

IttittWe, however, to get eggs and rear a series through all their 
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Btages, and much more instructive. E. exiguata requires one to 
go to more cultivated spots, for its most common habitat is by 
the whitethorn hedgerows, which form the great charm of English 
rural scenery. Soon after the leaves are well out, in May and on 
into June, this moth may be taken flying on the sheltered side at 
dusk. The larvas are to be beaten into an inverted umbrella in 
August and September ; but again a batch of eggs are perhaps 
less trouble in the end, for they may be " sleeved " out in one's 
garden, and the little larvse take care of themselves, but are better 
perhaps with earth for the pupiB to winter in. This may be 
arranged by tying a small flower-pot at the other end of the sleeve 
when the larvie are getting full-fed ; hut do not forget to plug up 
the hole at the bottom of the pot, as worms or other " beasts " 
may get in, or the larvce get out, if inclined to burrow too deeply. 

As soon as the crab-apple flowers begin to show pink buds 
one may look for the larvte of E. rectangulata. It also feeds 
commonly on the flowers of the cultivated varieties of apple. We 
breed, however, very different forma of moths from the crab-apple 
Bowers, they being usually finer, brighter green in colour, and 
more regularly marked. I have seen moths bred and taken 
among apple trees in orchards which were almost uniformly 
black. The difference in colour and markings, clearly produced 
by the cultivated food, is very curious, and should be carefully 
investigated. It is only necessary to beat — gently, if in the 
orchard — the flowering branches over an umbrella to find the 
larvie of this species, and the moths will be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of apple and crab-apple trees in June. A long series of 
E. rectangulata shows great variation. 

One of the rarest, and at the same time most beautiful, 
members of the genus is another apple-feediug species. This is 
E. consignata, which appears to have its head-quarters in the 
apple orchards of the West of England. It may be found in 
May and June, sitting at rest on the trunks of the apple trees, 
and under the thicker branches. The larvte feed in June and 
July upon flowers and leaves of apple, and are best reared from a 
batch of ova, for one can hardly expect the apple growers to allow 
ua to heat the trees to the damage of the future fruit-crop. 

Eiipithecia coronata is one of the few double-brooded species 
of the genus. Early examples, lovely in their delicate green 
garb, until a wet night or two destroys this evanescent colour, 
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may be found on palings or tree-trunks quite early in April and 
through May ; while the second brood occurs in August. It is 
by no means a common species of the genus, although it occurs 
in many localities. The larvsQ feed — the summer brood in July 
and August on clematis, and the autumn brood in August and 
September upon flowers of the hemp-agrimony and golden-rod. 
It is well worth rearing, as the bright colour of perfect specimens 
so soon disappears in a state of nature. The autumnal food may 
be kept in the bags already described ; and having beaten a few 
flower-heads into an umbrella or beating- tray, and found a larvae 
or two, it is unnecessary to look for more, but simply gather the 
food without shaking it too much, and trust to seeing these 
perfect little gems in due course next spring. 

In June we must be up betimes in the morning, if we 
would like a good series of E. fraxinata. Our business will be 
to examine the trunks of ash trees between eight and nine o'clock 
in the morning. If the species is there, and we may expect it 
wherever ash grows in plenty, we shall find the moths just 
emerging from pupa, and drying their wings. The larvae pupate 
among the crevices in the rough bark of the trees, where sharp 
eyes can find the pupae in their silken cocoons. Otherwise this 
moth is difficult to get, for they soon leave the tree trunks as 
they dry their wings, and as the day advances. The larvae may 
be beaten from ash in August, with occasional larvae of Eugonia 
^mtafia; but the moths are rarely seen when flying. 
S.fraxinata appears to prefer old well-grown trees. 

Until the larvae were accidentally discovered by Mr. Baker, 

*Hte of Derby, E. valerianata was considered a rare species. It 

^as then known as E. viminata ; and one day Mr. Baker had 

^lirashed some osiers long and valiantly, but to no purpose, 

^linking, as the name implied, the willow leaves were the food. 

^ired and disgusted he gathered a bunch of the common 

Valerian, then in the full beauty of its delicate lavender flowers, 

%;o ornament his home. On looking them over for chance 

larvae, nothing was to be seen ; but later at night, on suddenly 

Entering the darkened room where they had been placed in 

"^ater, to his astonishment the whole bunch of flowers was alive 

>with larvae of this moth. So it is with many Eupithecia larvae ; 

it is waste of time to look for them ; and it is best to carry home 

"the food, and deal with them as described in the first portion of 
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these remarks (Entom. xviii. Ill), and trust to the moth^ 
appearing at the proper time. 

In very different locaUtiea must we look for E. constrictata < 
The moths are to be taken flying over dry banks, or chalk ocr 
limestone hill-aides, over the beds of wild thyme, in July sncm 
August. It 19 seldom to be taken in good condition, and it i _ 
not easy to rear, though possibly the larvai might be induce^-. 
to eat the flowers of garden varieties of thyme. I have take^ 
this species near Richmond, in Yorkshire ; and commonly on th^ . 
Hill of Howth, in Ireland. It is said also to occur in Scotland. 

Among our most easily -obtained pugs, and one which is 
frequently most neglected in collections, is E. subnotata. This 
is a regular garden species, and is to be found where the common 
goose-foot (Chenopodium) abounds. It flies freely in June and 
July, from ten to twelve at night, flitting from one flower or 
seed-head of its food-plant to another ; and may be found in fine 
condition, and often in plenty, where the goose-foot has been 
allowed to grow freely. Shaking the seed-beads over an inverted 
umbrella during August will generally produce the larv£e, if worked 
for at night. Another garden species is E. assimilata, which larvie 
feed under the black currant leaves early in October. They also 
feed upon wild hops (Humulus), riddling the leaves with little holes, 
as though the plants had been shot at with pellets from a gtin. 
We shall find, however, that the larvse feeding on the hop leaves 
are very different from those feeding on the black currants, being 
much brighter in colour, often showing brilliant tints, such as 
pink and caimine, which varieties never appear on the currant 
bushes. There does not seem, however, to be much difference in 
the moths reared from these brilliautly- coloured larvEe. This 
moth is double-brooded, appearing in May and August. 

A few specimens of E. sohrinata may be at times taken at the 
suburban lamps. These are to be traced to the cultivated 
varieties of juniper in the ornamental gardens. We must, 
however, search for the larva; in May and June, or the moths 
in July, amongst the wild junipers, if we want a good series 
of this species, which appears to occur freely wherever juniper 
abounds. An Eujntkecia has been taken most seasons in the 
neighbourhood of Dover ; first by Mr. Samuel Stevens long j'ears 
ago, and latterly by Mr. Sydney Webb and others. Whether this 
is an extreme form of E, sohrinata, or not, I cannot aay. I 
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believe the captors think otherwise, and will probably some time 
or other describe it under a less fantastic name than some of 
those which have latterly been proposed for moths. It was 
thoaght to be the Eupithecia ultimaria of Boisdnval, but this is 
donbtful, although that name in consequence appears in our 
newest list. 

As we wander through the woods in July we shall probably 
Ki a patch of that handsome flower, the foxglove (Digitalis 
purpurea). If we examine the lower flowers on a spike we 
skll probably find some of them with their mouths closed, 
as though by a spider spinning its web. If we open them 
we shall find a fat, stumpy Eupithecia larva in each. These are 
of E. pulchellata, and we had better gather a goodly number, for 
they are sadly infected, as a rule, by parasitic ichneumons. The 
Kiy closely -allied E. linariata is found in the larval state 
womonly, feeding upon seeds and wasted fiower-heads of 
common toadflax {Linaria vulgaris) somewhat later in the year. 
Neither are common in the imago state, and the latter is most 
easily reared by gathering a bagfull of flower-heada in August and 
September, and trusting to the moths appearing next season. 

By hedgerows and road-sides the h urn et- saxifrage (PimpineUa 
tazafraga) grows commonly. Amidst this in June we should find 
an occasional imago of E. pimpinellata ; but it is better to beat 
for the laryte, which in some seasons may be taken in fair 
iittmbers from the seed-heads, for they feed upon the unripe 
Beed-umbels in September. This species is better for having a 
little turfy mould, in which to pupate. Continuing our search 
among the seeds of other Umhellifer^, we must give great attention 
to those of the wood angelica (Angelica eylvestris), for on these 
we shall find two species, viz., E. albipunctata and E. trisignata. 
The larvffi are so difi'erent as to be separated at a glance, the 
former being studded with small white tubercles, and the latter 
spriakled with bristly hairs. It is little use expecting to take a 
Beries of either of these moths, while enough larvce may be taken 
of either in September, and even in October in late localities, 
to Etttisfy the wants of any reasonable collector. 

In drier woods than those delighted in by the swamp-loving 
angelica, we must search the flowers of the golden-rod in August 
^or lai'Vie of E. expaUidata, which are also said to frequent the 
flowers of ragwort (Senecio). These are apparently not common 
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anywhere ; and it is usually considered one of the rarer membei 
of the genus. 

Perhaps the best sport of any, in collecting larvae 
Eupitheci(By is to be obtained by beating the flowers of ragwc 
into an inverted umbrella. This may be conducted at any tii 
until the flowers have even turned to seed. The larvae are ol 
numerous, both as individuals and species. We may exp^<?f 
among the latter E. oblongata {centaur eata)^ E. virgaureata (aL«ro 
from flowers of golden-rod), E.absynthiatay E.casUgata, E.vulga^a, 
and others. All these pupate in turfy mould, and should be kep^ 
exposed to all weathers in winter, but not in too damp a place. 

Just before dark on evenings in July, when there is 
little wind, we shall find specimens of E. succenturiata^ flying 
gently and gray looking in the twilight round clumps of mugwort 
{Artemisia). These are most suitable when growing on a shelterd 
bank, or on the lee side of a hedgerow. The larvae are strictly 
nocturnal in their habits, and are said to hide by day under 
fallen leaves, &c , on the ground, only coming up to feed at 
night, when they may be beaten along with those of E. absyn- 
thiata in September. Very different are the habits of the larvae 
of the allied (at one time supposed to be a variety of the same) 
species, E. subjulvata. These feed on the leaves of yarrow 
(AchilUa miUefolium)^ and are to be found at the end of August 
at rest, in the daytime, lying along the midrib on the upper side 
of the leaf. After finding one or two, one immediately gets the 
knack, and soon bags enough for a long series, which is always 
worth rearing, and from many localities, as this is one of the most 
variable of our pugs. 

Empithecia scabiasaUi (submmbraia) is a carrot-flower feeder, 
and the lame should be looked for when the wild carrot is in full 
flower on salt-marshes, or by the sides of our large tidal rivers. 
It may be swept by the sweeping; net, or beaten into an umbrella 
in numbers. Eveidng is the best time to get these larvae, as 
tkev ar« more active then than by daylight The moths may 
be netted in June^ but onhr sparin^y in number. 

£. jii^HkMla, one of our more recent additions to the British 
U$i of these inseetss has as vet onbr been taken in Devonshire 
and Sv^uth of Ireland. If the Uae flowers and seed-heads of 
«l<»;^ioii^ nk^M^iiki v^^h^^^'^^bit) were gathered and bagged in 
September^ Ke mi^t re4ic$%xiiably e::qp«et to find it in most 
Aioaiilitv wiiejfe the ^>oil-¥lau\ 
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E. pkmbeolata feeds upon cow-wheat (Melampyrum) flowers, 
from middle of July to middle of August, the moth appearing in 
May in copses and woods where the food-plant abounds. E. 
pygmaata is a somewhat rare species, occurring in all three 
sections of the United Kingdom. The larvae feed upon petals and 
anthers of stitchwort [Stellaria holostea) in June, but in captivity 
it has eaten the petals and stamens of Cerastium. The imagines 
fly about the middle of May. E. campanulata is another wood- 
land species, feeding in August and September on the flowers and 
unripe seeds of the nettle-leaved Canterbury bell (Campanula 
trcuihelium) in a state of nature, though in captivity it will eat the 
seed-heads of other species of that genus, the moths appearing 
in the following July, but of course only in localities where the 
food-plant occurs. 

About the middle of May we must not forget to search or 
beat the flowers of maple for the larvae of E. subciliata, which is 
a " good thing " among pugs ; but if worked for would probably 
be found in many unexpected localities. We should rear the 
moths in August. Another of the rarer Eupithecia is E. dodo- 
Mota, which must be looked for in May and June in large oak 
woods. The larvae may be beaten from oak, but are better reared 
from a brood of eggs, and should be fed on young and succulent 
leaves. 

Eupithecia togata is unique among British pugs, for its manner 

in which the larvae feed. These are to be found by examining in 

autumn the unripe cones of spruce trees. The indication that 

larvae are there is to be found by the little groups of frass which 

hang to the sides of the cone. When found and gathered, the 

cones should be placed in some receptacle, so as to stand with 

the narrow point downwards over some turfy earth, for the larvae 

to pupate in. This is considered a rare species, but I believe it 

will be found wherever spruce trees are common and sufficiently 

high to produce large cones. A good field-glass will be found 

useful in examining the cones at a distance, and save much 

uncomfortable climbing. The moths occur in June. 

The larvae of E. debiliata occur early in May, feeding upon 
the leaves of bilberry or whortleberry (Vaccinium myrtillus). It 
spins the leaves together and resides in this tent-like home, 
much like the larva of the genus Hypsipites. The moths are 
found in the localities where they have been found at rest, 

ENTOM. — MAY, 1885, \i 
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commonly upon tree trunks, ifcc, in June. It is a somewhi 
local species. 

I have almost completed my task, but before doing bo ther^^ — « 
are several remaining species of the genus whicii must be shortlj^^ ._y 
considered, but about which littld can be said. E, pernotata ha^..«,s 
been bred once only in England, and then by Mr. Machiu, whc»- _o 
took the larvfB from golden-rod. I am uot aware that E. egenarii^ -*x 
has ever been bred in this country. E. extensaria has only bee^Kim 
taken two or three times near Hull, but if the Artemisia of tb ^ 
neighbourhood was worked it might be possibly found in th ^ 
larval state. Of E. innotata I know only that larvre are said t ^ T* 
occur upon Artemisia at the same time as those of E. succentic:^ — 
riata. It is possible that some of these three species, exceptin .^^5 
perhaps our Russian visitor, may in time disappear from our list^fr * 
and the best one can say about them is, that it would be satis — 
factory if they turned up in greater numbers. 

It must not be thought that there are no more pugs to 1>^ 
found in Britain. Nothing is so likely, for there are sevei'al oaa. 
the Continent, which are common enough there, that might l»^ 
found in this country. So in conclusion, allow me to express th.^ 
hope that some of those who may be induced by these remark:^ | 
to work the genus Eujnthecia should hud not only all on. 
British species, but even make an addition to our fauna. 
SBTOgB Club, London, W.C., April 34, 1886. 



DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF PIERIN^ FR03** 
THE MALAY PENINSULA. 
Bt W. L. Distant. 
Appias andehsoni, n.sp. 
Male. — "Wings above creamy white ; anterior wings with tt* ^^ 
apical area — from less than midway between end of cell and ape' -^^ 
of wing and narrowing to outer angle— blackish ; neuration inotr^ 
or less blackish; basal half of costal area more or less shade ^^ 
with greenish ; posterior wings with the outer margin blackish, tl;»* 
neuration more or less darkened. Auterior wings beneafc^* 
creamy white, costal area aud apex ochraceous with a. greeuisi* 
tinge, the last with three obscure paler suhapical spots ; uppe 
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lower cellular margins broadly blackish, beyond cell the 
ss- olour is blackish, neoration more or less blackish, the two upper 
n^dedian nervules darkest and connected near margin with a 
^rransverse black spot; outer margin pale blackish. Posterior 
?^dngs beneath bright orange-yellow, the neuration blackish ; 
^pex of cell and two large elongate spots beyond cell pale 
^ ulphureous ; apical and outer margins and a transverse fascia 
extending from discoidal nervule to about lower median nervule 
::^bscure olivaceous. Body above more or less concolorous with 
^^ngs ; abdomen beneath creamy white, thorax and legs more or 
L^s^ concolorous with wings. 
Ex. wings, $ , 54 millim. 
Hab. Perak (Kiinstler). 

This species belongs to the section of the genus which has 
"been generically separated by Mr. Moore under the name of 
Iviighina; it is allied to the Javan A.nama^ Moore, and is contained 
the fine collection of Perak butterflies belonging to Dr. 
Anderson, which has been placed in my hands for determination. 
A. andersoni will be figured in * Rhopalocera Malayana.' 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &o. 

Unusual Altitude for Melit^a aurina. — Referring to 
^r. Sandford's note (Entom. xviii. 123) on M, aurina (artemis), 
^y own case of discovering a locality for this species last season 
(^8 recorded vol. xvii., p. 82) is very similar. I found the insects 
^ver 1200 feet above the sea-level, on the summit of a mountain, 
^te sides of which are thickly wooded, with occasional pieces of 
*^oggy ground on the slope, which doubtless accounted for the 
Occurrence of this marsh-living species. — Martin J.Harding; 
Old Bank, Shrewsbury, April 14, 1885. 

Late occurrence of Macroglossa stellatarum. (Entom. 
^vii. 273). — I remember noticing an example of this species flying 
^bout briskly on a winter's day, — it would be in December or 
January, — and other entomologists have seen it abroad during mild 
leather in the period of its hybernation. Like some of our 
Htterflies of similar habit, it is occasionally tempted out by a 
gleam of sunshine. The spots it chooses for its hybernation do 
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not appear to be ascertained, but I presume the fact is 
unquestionable. Newman says that we may come across one at 
a flower any time from January to December, but there is, I 
think, only one brood yearly, oviposition taking place in the 
spring. — J. R. S. Clifford ; Cambrian Grove, Gravesend, 
December 11, 1884. 

On the Identity of certain Agrotid-e. — I quite concur 
with Mr. Tutt*s remarks (Entom. xviii. 94) as to Agrotis aquilina 
and A, obelisca being only variant forms of one and the same 
species, of which A. tritici is the type. Some foreign entomolo- 
gists believe that A. nigricans is also only a form of tritici, an 
opinion which at present I am not inclined to share. However, 
the genus Agrotis seems to have been a puzzle to most 
lepidopterists ; and in the * European Catalogue of Lepi- 
doptera,' by Dr. Staudinger and M. Wocke (1871), it forms a 
stupendous genus, only divided by letters, and containing 172 
species, many of which English lepidopterists would view as 
distinct genera. A, strigula, Thnb. (porphyrea), commences the 
genus, and then is included subrosea^ which is given as a British 
species only (Anglia oUm) ; then follow our familiar yellow- 
underwings, ianthina in the letter d, and one other species in the 
£ group ; besides rubi^ umbrosOj dahliiy brunnea, festiva, cinerea^ 
segetuniy exclamationiSy corticea, puta, nigricanSy triticiy 'obelisca, 
pntcoXy prasina {Aplecta herbida)y and occulta {Aplecta occvZta), &c. 
By the above we see that he retains as good species, tritici, 
nigricans, and obelisca^ but sinks aquilina as a synonym of tritici. 
In Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xix., p. 278, Mr. Warren says: — "One 
summer, many years ago, I beat out of some ivy, which covered 
the wall of a garden in the town, a great variety of Noctuse, and 
amongst them numerous specimens of Agrotis nigricans, tritici, 
and two each of a<{iii7iiia and obelisca, I remember having been 
much surprised at the time at the occurrence of the last two 
species* the examples of which I still possess." Mr. Warren 
then proceeds to give a translation from the 'Jahrbiicher des 
Nassauischen Veivins liir Naturkunde/ xxxiii., xxxiv., 1880- 
ISSK p. 87. This notice is too long to give in its entirety, 
but the tVUowiug are some extracts, from which it appears that 
l>i\ Adv4f UC^5isU>i\ the author of "^ Die Schuppenflugler des Kgl. 
Uegievuugsbe^irkii Wiesbaden uud ihre Entwicklungsgeschichte,* 
hi>iirv(\>i tW(^ici« (i</(4i^i/<cu obelisci»„ and nigricans to be one and 
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the same species. **i4. tritici is certainly the most variable of our 
Noctua in size, markings, and colour ; nay, even the antennse seem 
not to be quite the same in all examples. We had an opportunity 
of assuring ourselves on this point very completely. The devasta- 
tion caused in vineyards on the frontiers of Moravia, recorded by 
Treitschke, in vol. x., pt. 2, p. 19, of Ochsenheimer's work, have 
been repeated in our neighbourhood, at Ockelheim, near Bingen, 
in the years 1871 and 1872, to such an extent that many indivi- 
duals had their vineyards destroyed." ****«< The larvse lived 
exactly like earth-worms, — by day under ground, and by night 
only on the surface, in order to feed. Salad, and such-like 
succulent plants, are much more relished by them than the 
tenderest shoots of the vine. Dr. Pagenstecher reared a large 
number of the larvae with the same results as myself. * * * * 
Among the large number of examples reared in the course of 
these broods, there were those figured by Hubner, — as fumosa, 
fig. 153; aquilina, 135; obelisca, 128; fictilia, 479 and 710; 
mcohr, 644 ; erata, 623 ; carbonea, 700 ; praticola, 567 ; vitta 
9'iii aquilina, 633-36; r^m, 416; besides the following figured 
byHerrich-Schaffer, — adumbrata, 121 ; rustica^ 495 ; fumosa, 526 ; 
tn&d, 627 and 652 ; obelisca, 629 and 553. All were plentifully 
represented, and it could not but be that all belonged to one and 
the saipe species, united as they were by numerous intermediate 
forms." Like Mr. Tutt, I have seen all kinds of varieties on the 
sand-hills here. Moreover, I am sure the genus Agrotis is not 
the only genus in our Lepidoptera which wants careful revision ; 
and, in my opinion, especially the genus Zygcena, F., of which the 
identity of some of the species will in time be proved, many of 
the species in our Catalogues now being extremely doubtful, and 
requiring a thoroughly scientific investigation. — C. G. Hall; 
7, Beaconsfield Boad, Deal, April 6, 1885. 

On the Identity of certain Agrotid.e. — This is by no 
means a new question, for in January, 1842 (Entom. vol. i. p. 254), 
under the title of " Observations on Species and Varieties," 
Mr. W. Bentley discusses it at considerable length, and after 
describing the points of difference between Agrotis nigricans, 
fumosa, ruris, dubia, and obelisca, says, " The vast numbers of 
specimens I have examined, varying from dingy black to light 
red, with all intermediate grades of character, have convinced me 
that they all constitute but one inconstant species." In the same 
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manner he groups tritici, vitta, pwpillata, and ocellina. Mr. 
Bentley was just as near to the truth nearly half a century ago as 
we appear to be now. — John. T. Careington; April,- 1885. 

Paikisg of Lepidoptera of different Genera. — Whilst 
out collecting on the night of March 95th, with two fellow- 
entomologists, I noted what seems to me an unusual occurrence: 
— On the trunk of a beech tree was the male of Hyhemia 
marginaria (progemmaria) coupled with the female of Tepkrosia 
crepuscularia, and at the same time there were no less than four 
•marginaria (males) crawling round and over the pair. The 
female crepuscularia was a small specimen of that species. — 
T. B. Jefferys; Clevedon, March 26, 1885. 



MiM^BEOPTiLTis scABio DACTYL US. — Mr. South, In describing 
the larva of Mimaseoptiltts (Wall.) scabiodactylui (mihi), un- 
wittingly no douht leads us to think (Entora. xviii. 98) that this 
plume larva has a " dorsal stripe reddish pink (or rose-madder), 
most distinct on the 9th to 13th segments," when full-fed. May 
I say that larvie of M. scabiodactylas, when full-fed, have no pink 
upon them, or only so little that I have failed to see it ? The 
larvfe from Folkestone, which " fed upon scabious," may 
possibly be scabiodactylas, but if they are like mine in the larva 
state then they certainly are not the same species as he calls 
plagiodactylus, because, as he quotes me on the same page, 
plagiodactylus (Stainton and Millifere) has a broad, distinctly 
defined and distinctly pronounced rich claret- coloured dorsal 
stripe through all its larval life, and feeds upon the devil's-bit 
scabious (Scabiosa succisa) in this country, eating into the central 
unopened leaves, when young, in May, and afterwards eating 
the radical leaves. The second brood feeds upon the leaves in 
August, and appears in September and on into October, whilst 
scabiodactylus feeds upon Seabiosa columbaria in March and 
April, and is on the wing in June and July ; but as yet I never 
knew a second brood of it. When young the larva is hirsute ; 
the dorsal region is suffused with lightish pink, as seen through 
the rather dense hairs. Each change of skin reduces the colour 
of the pink streak, until, as I said before, the larva has no pink 
upon it when full-fed, whilst the larva of plagiodactylus of 
Stainton retains its broad dorsal claret- coloured stripe to the 
moment of pupation. This will be seen in the figure of it in 
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Milli^re's * Iconograph of New and Little-known Lepidoptera/ but 
Mr. South, on page 99, absolutely describes plagiodactylvs larva 
taken by himself in July, when, so far as I know the habits 
of scabwdactyhiSy no larva of the species could be in existence at 
that time. In proof of how little was known until recently 
of the life -history of this plume, and that even now we do not 
know much, I may say that Zeller, in 1841, called Haworth's 
Upmctidactylay serotinus ; and a variety of it he called micto- 
hctylus. Then Stainton called it plagiodactylm in his Supple- 
mentary * Catalogue ' and in his * Manual,' as did Milli^re ; and again, 
Zeller christened it aridiis, 1847 - 60. And now our good friend 
Mr. South says I have christened it scabiodactylus. That is not 
so; I have differentiated the larvae of both species, and figured 
them, finding scabiodactylus is not any of the above, but a most 
distinct species, nearly allied to pelidnodactyluSy Zell., but not so 
large as that species. Then Mr. South tells us that his series of 
gonodactylus, Sta., varies very much. May not some of these 
be P. farfaray Zell., a smaller, redder, and darker species than 
Mr. South's gonodactyluSy and more like zetterstedti in colour 
and marking? We have a coltsfoot-feeding larva in Wales, in 
June, which makes a gallery through the fluff on the underside 
of the leaf. Can this be the larva of P. farfara, Zell. ? — C. S. 
Gbegson; Liverpool, April, 1886. 

Attractions for Lepidoptera. — The following extract from 

the * Bulletin * of the Brooklyn Entomological Society for 

December, 1844 (vol. vii., p. 105), may be of interest to some 

readers of the * Entomologist : ' — "Dr. Holland stated that the 

burning gas-well near Pittsburgh illumined the country for 

miles around, and insects were attracted by the thousands, so that 

a circle of scorched insects was each morning to be found. 

Among them were many large Bombycidse, principally males. 

Over 100 male Saturnia io were found one morning. He fears 

this may eventually cause the destruction of the larger Bombycidse 

in that vicinity. The larva of io, else common enough, is this 

season extremely rare. At an electric light a large number of 

very good species had been taken. Mr. Graef related the 

experience of some collectors, who threw a powerful light against 

a white sheet, giving a large white surface, which proved very 

attractive. Mr. Smith related his practice in the Catskills, 

pulling down a thin white blind to an open window, and setting a 
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lamp behind it. The insects flew to the white surface, found 
their way into the room around the edges, and quietly settled 
about the walls, where they were taken next morning. Mr. 
Schwensen had often noted the attraction of an electric light, 
near the Central Park, to Coleoptera. Carabidte, and especially 
Harpalini, came in considerable numbers. Djtiscidte and 
Hydropbilidffi only when the wind was favourable, i.e., from the 
Park lakes. The attraction of sugai' to insects was then brought 
up, and Mr. Claggis, who had collected duiing the past season in the 
Isle of Jamaica, gave the result of hia experience. Sugaring trees 
was without result. The flowers exercised a superior attraction. 
Flowers were so abundant that collecting at them was tedious, so 
he tried sugaring flowers, with complete success. The flowers 
artificially sweetened swarmed with insects, while the others were 
deserted. Large Bombycidte came to this bait that never came 
to sugar on trees." — W. W, Fowleb; Lincoln, April 15, 1886. 

Myelois CEEATONiai. — At Christmas time I found a larva 
feeding in sweet almonds, which on March 18th produced a fine 
specimen of the above species. — Geo. Covehdle ; 24, Fleming 
Koad, Lorrimore Square, E.C., April 24. 

Ichneumons Bred, othek than from Lepidopteba. — 
Hemiteles eastaneus, Tascb., 13th April, 1882, from Tricluoioma 
betuleti (sawfly cocoon), Orthopelma luteolator, Gr., 30th May, 
1883, from Aulax liieracii gall, on Hieracium wmbellatum (narrow- 
leaved bawkweed) ; and 11th June, 1884, from Rkoditea rosa, 
rose Bedeguar. Heviimackus imtabilis, Forst., 23rd August, 
188S, from Clonus scrophularia (pupa of the beetle), Limneria 
curvicavda, Holmgr., 11th October, 1884, from Nematut gallicola, 
aawfly galls, on Salix viiuinalis, gathered 25th August, Euryproctus 
nigriceps, Gr., 11th June, 1881, from Trickiosoma betuleti cocoon. 
MesoleiuB sanguinicoUis, Gr., 10th September, 1884, from galls on 
Salix caprea. Pimpla brevicomis, Gr., from pupa of a beetle. 
Bracon Itevigatus, Eatz., 26th August, 1884, from Nematus 
gaUicola galls on Salix viminalia. — G. C. Biqnell ; Stonehouse, 
Plymouth, March 14, 1885. 

Eerata. — Entom, vol, xviii. p. 8S, line 1, for Sphinx coBsinea 
read Asteroscopm sphinx (casginea) ; p. 96, line 7, for Gn<^ka 
read Gnophos ; and p. 123, line 7 from bottom of page, for Proerii 
ino read Ino staticee. 
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LIFE-HISTORY OF LIOTHULA OMNIVORA. 
By. George Vernon Hudson. 

The larva of this moth may be found throujjhout the year on 

the foliage of various trees, the favourite among the indigenous 

kinds being the common manuka {Leptospermum). In cultivated 

parts of the country, where a great many of the coniferous pines 

(Cupressus macrocarpvs, Pinvs insignis, &c.) have been introduced, 

it is to be found feeding on these quite as freely as on its original 

food-plant; it also shows great partiality for willows. When 

very young, and probably immediately after leaving the egg, 

this larva constructs a wide spindle-shaped case, principally 

composed of silk, only a few small fragments of leaves, &c., 

being attached to its outside ; it has a large aperture in front, 

through which the head and anterior portion of the larva are 

projected, and a much smaller one at the posterior extremity, 

which allows the pellets of excrement to fall out of the case as 

they are evacuated. The enclosed caterpillar is of a light 

straw-colour, the head and first three segments being dark 

hrown and hardened, with their anterior margins shining 

White ; legs brown. The abdominal segments are considerably 

thickened near the middle of the insect, rudimentary prolegs 

being present on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th segments of the 

abdomen. The anal prolegs are very strong, and are furnished 

'With numerous sharp booklets, which retain the larva very 

firmly in its case. As it grows it increases the length of its 

domicile from the anterior, and cauBing it gtaA-u^YVj \»Qi ^'s^'^m^si'^ 

SNTOM, — JUNE, 18S5, ^ 
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a more tubular form, tapering towarda the posterior aperture, 
which IB enlarged from time to time. The outside is covered 
with numerouB fragmentary leaves and twigs of various sizes 
placed longitudinally on the case, and frequently there are green 
pieces near the anterior aperture, which the larva has recently 
selected and joined on. The interior is lined with soft smooth 
silk of a light brown colour, the thickness of the whole fabric 
being about the same as that of an ordinary kid-glove, and so 
strong that it is impossible to tear it, or indeed to cut it, except 
with sharp instruiiients. The size of the case when the cater- 
pillar is mature varies considerably, ranging from twenty-five to 
thirty lines or more in length, and about three in diameter, the 
widest portion being a little behind the anterior aperture. 

During the day the larva spins a loop of very strong silk over 
a twig, the ends being joined to the upper edges of the case on 
each side; in this way it bangs suspended, the caterpillar lying 
snugly within. I have often known a larva to remain thus for 
over three weeks without moving, and afterwards resume feeding 
as before ; this probably occurs while the inmate is engaged in 
changing his skin, the cast-skin being most likely ejected 
through the posterior aperture of the case. 

At night the larvse may be seen busily engaged : they project 
the head and first four segments of the body beyond the case, 
and walk about with considerable rapidity, often lowering them- 
selves by means of silken threads ; the only locomotive organs 
are of course their strong thoracic legs, which appear to easily fulfil 
their double function of moving both larva and ease. If disturbed 
these insects at once retreat into their cases, closing the anterior 
aperture with a silken cord, which is kept in readiness for the 
purpose, and pulled from the inside by the retreating larva. 
This operation is most rapidly performed, as the upper edges of 
the case are flexible, and thus fold closely together, completely 
obstructing the entrance. 

From the case I will now turn to the description of its 
inhabitant. The chief peculiarities of the young larvre have 
been noted above ; what follows consequently refers to the full- 
grown caterpillar. The head is moderate in size, of a light 
yellowish colour, covered with a number of minute black specks ; 
the first three segments are white, very smooth and shining, 
with a dart brown dorsal Une and a \aYg,fe Vvx-aate a^Qt, Bimilar in 
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colour, on the posterior margin of each at the side ; there are 
also numerous small blackish dots, which become denser on the 

ventral surface ; the legs are dark brown, and very robust. The 
abdominal segments are smaller than the preceding ; the first 
dull brick-red in colour, with an obscure brownish band in the 
centre; the rest are of a uniform dull brown hue, almost black, 
they are much wrinkled, especially on the under surface ; prolege 
situated as in the young larva, but much smaller in proportion. 
Length from thirteen to twenty lines. 

The individual I extracted in order to make the above 
description evinced an intense dislike to the operation, retreating 
to the extreme end of his case, and clinging firmly with his anal 
legs ; when, however, the whole of one side was cut out he was 
forced to give up poBseasion, and a more helpless insect than the 
' naked larva can hardly be imagined. As soon as I had finished 
with him I put him back in his old case, which he completely 
repaired in a few days, the new material with which the larva 
had filled in the slit down the side being plainly visible, leaving 
a curiously mended appearance. 

These larvfe can endure long periods of starvation. I once 
found a specimen which had been left in a box for four months 
without food, having been forgotten. It was very small and 
shrivelled, but still alive, although I think it subsequently 
eipired. 

When full-fed this caterpillar fastens the upper end of its 

case to a branch with a loop of strong silk, which is drawn very 

tight, preventing the case from swinging when the plant is 

moved by the wind, and also rendering the insect's habitation 

more inconspicuous by causing it to resemble a broken twig. 

Ihe anterior aperture is completely closed, the loose edges 

being drawn together and fastened like a bag. The posterior 

end of the case is twisted up for some little distance above the 

extremity, thus completely closing the opening there situated. 

Xt is lined inside with a layer of very soft silk, spun loosely over 

"the sides, and partly filling np each end. In the centre of this 

"the pupa hes with its head towards the lower portion of the ease, 

"the old larval skin being thrust backwards amongst the loose silk 

^bove the chrysalis. 

In this stage of existence the extraordinary sexual disparities 
'Nrhicb are so characteristic of the family manifest tUGdatilvias^ 
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the male and female pupie being very widely different in all 
respects. The male pupa ia elongate and somewliat attenuated, 
especially in the abdomen ; the head and eyes are moderately 
large, the antenna-, leg-, and wing-cases being very conepicuoue. 
The thorax is broad and well developed, and the abdomen tapers 
slightly towards the apex ; it has seven visible segments, the last 
being flattened dorsally, and provided with a small sharp spine 
on the ventral surface close to the extremity. In colour the pupa 
is dark chestnut-brown, inclining to black on the head and wing- 
cases; the posterior margins of the abdominal segments are 
black, the terminal ones being lighter than the rest; there are 
also a few obscure yellowish spots on the breast of the pupa. 
The edges of the posterior articulations are furnished with a 
double row of very fine but stiff bristles on the dorsal surface. 
Length about seven lines. The female pupa is much larger and 
cylindrical in shape, the abdomen occupying nearly the whole of 
the body ; it possesses nine visible segments, the terminal one 
bemg obtusely conical. The head and thorax are very rudimental, 
more resembling those of the larva than the male, all the 
appendages being, however, reduced to hardly visible warts. In 
colour it ia pitchy black and shining, the head and thorax being 
obscurely cinereous, and the two terminal divisions of the 
abdomen ruddy yellow ; the edges of all the segments on the 
dorsal surface are slightly dentate. Length about ten lines. 

This insect remains in the pupa state during the summer 
months, viz., from May till September, When about to emerge, 
the male chrysalis works his way down to the end of the case, 
forcing open the old aperture there, and projecting the head, 
thorax, and upper portion of the abdomen, the pupa being 
secured from falling by the spines on its posterior segments, 
which retain a firm hold in the silk. The anterior portion then 
ruptures, and the moth makes its escape, clinging to the outside 
of its old habitation and drying its wings. It is probable that 
the female insect does not leave her case, communication with 
the male being no doubt effected through one of the orifices, and 
the eggs afterwards deposited inside.* On one occasion I found 
a case full of eggs, containing the shrivelled body of the female 

• For details of population and figures of genitalia in the sllied Araerican bag- or 
basiet-womi (Thyridapteryx ephemencfoTmis, Haw.), see Riley's description in Sa. 
Am., Sappl, April ard, 1H78, and Proc, Ui. Boc. WaaWcglim, ii„ yy. 80 - 83.— E. A^^ 
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and her old pupa-shell, which would seem to confirm the above 
opinion. In colour the male is of a uniform blackish brown, 
becoming darker on the body, and lighter near the middle of the 
front wings, each of which has an obscure rusty brown spot near 
its hind margin ; all are very sparsely covered with scales, the 
posterior pair being semitransparent. The antennae are heavily 
bipectinate at their bases, becoming quite simple at the tips. 
The expansion of the wings is eight lines. 

The female has a great superficial resemblance to a large 

maggot; the head and thorax are very small, the legs being 

extremely minute, and much resembling those of the larva in 

structure ; they are of no use in walking, the insect being 

incapable of locomotion, or indeed movement of any kind, 

except a slight twirling of the ovipositor, which takes place 

when the eggs are being laid. The antennae are in the form of 

two minute papillae, apparently without articulations, projecting 

from each side of the head. The abdomen is very large, and the 

divisions are somewhat obscurely indicated ; at its extremity it 

is furnished with a slender two-jointed ovipositor, the basal joint 

being twice the width of the terminal one ; above this is situated 

a thin tuft of straw-coloured scales, and there are also a few 

scattered ones of the same colour on the anterior portion of the 

insect and about the legs. Colour uniform dull yellow, the head 

and prothorax slightly corneous and dark brown. Length ten 

lines. This creature is of such a soft consistency that it 

becomes quite flat when placed on> a hard level surface, which 

offers it no support. 

Of the habits of the imago in its natural state I am quite 

ignorant, as all the specimens I have ever seen were reared in 

captivity from cases containing either larvae or pupae ; and as its 

discoverer, Mr. Fereday, of Christchurch, obtained all his 

examples in the same way, it would appear to be very rarely 

lUet with in the open. 

Notwithstanding the strong case that protects this insect 
during its preparatory stages it is very susceptible to the attacks 
of dipterous parasites ; in fact it is so frequently infested that I 
a.in sure quite three out of four of all the cases I have opened 
liave contained dipterous pupae. The numbers found in each 
individual vary considerably ; generally there are about six, but 
^s many as fourteen or fifteen frequently occur m very lar^e 
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oatorpillara, while tho much amallsr larvtB of the males sometimes 
oimtaiii but u Binglo parasite. These pupie are dark chestnut- 
lirown in colour, with distinct artieulatious ; their length is 
iinarly threo lines, and they are of the ordinary coarctate form. 
'I'ho perfect inseut is a brilliant green fly, the abdomen being 
almost blue ; tho Hcutellum is bordered with fulvous, and the 
lop;B art) black ; the whole insect is also covered with numerous 
black briHtlus ; its length is about three lines. A description of 
this fly may be fouud in the ' Catalogue of New Zealand Diptera," 
wliuru it is described for the first time under the name of 
Kuriiliittcr mtirninatua. 

Among a large number of the eiuvise of this species I found 
one which had not emerged. Knowing that all the individuals 
of A siiiiilo brood of dipterous insects always appear within a 
fow hours of one another, 1 was ausious to ascertain what had 
oorasionod the protracted emergence of this specimen, and in 
oitler to do so 1 enclosed it in a small tightly-fitting bos. On 
cxtuuiuation about ten days afterwards I discovered eighteen 
HiniUl OlialoidD had osoapcd through a small round hole near its 
Hutvriivr t>u\t ; four of these are considerably smaller than the 
rvst, but do not differ in any other respects, and are no doubt 

Owing to my wy imperfect knowledge of the New Zealand 
HyWMMiqitoO, I think it voold be useless for me to attempt to 
tettrilM Ml obanuM tiftmm of this kind at present. I therefore 
IM H JOW ^wimwM. UmniU ^taj «k any time be required, and 
Imt* U« ift«Mn(i4iQii to M— o a t vho is better able to perform 
^ ^wfc tbm mywtf.* 

I bM» Mt j«k Uw aM« to aiMnrttin how the Chalcid 
irt l tt^ ww ito «W« fiMtt tte D^ptona; nor is it Likely to be 
<JteikX«««4. wtMfft V dto MM* miwito skwratioQ. It is certam 
ItelftMlsiiwm maccMwnU m* siAm to wwisfa eighteen 
CUkNi terak vhMt MttMttnly- «iwt il ia Wk after it had 
««iim4 tMktef i tiWM* ft m «««1m* Oaft tfaa aggs are not 
i iMy .) Wl to. < iw>>fc»<ttiytow%t>MiaalwaiHhathaihB eiterpiUar. 
it V* Ik* wMJtwjy. tt^ M» iii l i I ill i l ■*> !> ■ — gp ot «hile it 
^ y^tea ttw t *iA»tt fctna. *^ |j| ■niaiAl mmBk «iUi«rpro- 
wiiwwWB^y Aty wiH ^ *"(«•? 4atoqitor ft «iw aanaa all the 
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eggs, except those which reach a dipterous maggot never hatch- 
ing, or it mast by some extraordinary means be able to single 
out those caterpillars infested by Diptera and oviposit in them, 
oeeasionally perhaps missing the maggots lying within, as Mr. 
Bignell conjectures in the case of Abraxas grosmlariata (Entom. 
siii. 245). Both of these suppositions are, in my mind, contra- 
dicted by the fact that out of sis dipterous pupfe taken from a 
single caterpUlar only one was infested with Chalcids, and that 
contained eighteen. Now it would be a remarkable circumstance 
indeed for a female Chalcid to oviposit in a caterpillar eighteen 
times, striking an enclosed maggot every time, and not any of 
the five others once. I prefer to consider, until actual observation 
proves it fallacious, that both Evrignster and the Gbalcid enter 
the lAothula's case together by the posterior aperture, the latter 
possibly clinging to the former. The Dipteron then lays a 
number of eggs on the skin of the caterpillar, as is the case 
with all parasites of the order, and the hyperparasite oviposits 
in one, or perhaps occasionally more, of these; the dipterous 
maggots then eat theii' way into the caterpillar, both insects 
afterwards developing, as we have seen above.* 

This theory may of course be upset at any time by the 
discovery of the actual method ; but, with the facts at present at 
my disposal, I think the above is the most feasible explanation, 
and, moreover, that it is not without a parallel in the insect world 
uiyone will admit, who is acquainted with the life-history of the 
genua SitaHe among the Coleoptera. 

Karori, Wellington, New Zealand, March 2a, ISSo. 

• Sir SiJnej SauiidtrB mut with a similar difficulty in tlio ea^e of a ChaloU 
iyperparasitit on a Sarcophaga liviog within tba body o! a locust (Qidipoda Cruciala, 
Chnrp.). He says, " Huuce the question arises, how the parent Cliatcu obtained 
4cceBB to the Sarcophaga lacTffi for the purpose of depositiiiB her eggs ? It might bfl 
■wpposed that this npportunitj was atlbrded at the time when the adult larva quits 
the body of the locust to undergo its final metamorphoses in the earth. But suoh 
*^uld not have been the case in this instance, when the transilion took place within 
^ cloGed boi remote from their acoustomed haunts. The egg must therefore have 
been deposited at an antecedent period, either while the larva was within the body 
nr tba locuet, or probabl; still earlier, when tlie newly -hatched larva was about (o 
Jjenetrale into the body of the locust." (Proc. Ent. Soc. LonJ., IdHl, p. xxi.) 
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FRUIT vermi 8UGAE 
Bi Geobqe Babhahs. 



It may serve to amuae some of your readers to know how we 
catch moths ou this side of the world, using fruit instead of 
sugaring ; so I will give a slight sketch of our proceedings 
towards the end of January, 1885. We had had heavy rains 
and hot steaming days, all vegetation was running a mad race, 
and such fruit as we can gi-ow here was ripening apace. "With 
the hot steaming days came innumerable butterflies, — for years 
past there has been nothing like it, the Whites and Yellow, 
Catopsilia, Pieris, and Terias being most prominent. 

Seeing such a profusion of Rhopalocera made one suspect that 
moths might be equally numerous, so we began our traps in this 
way. Having gathered half a dozen ripe bananas, we hung them 
in separate places about the garden. About half an hour after 
dark we began our rounds, lantern (bulls'-eye) in hand. The 
first we came to had one large moth, Ophideres fuUonica, hanging 
to it, but, as it was not a good specimen, it was allowed to remain. 
On the others were sometimes two and even three. The best 
were selected and captm-ed in this way:— A large prune-bottle, 
charged with cyanide of potassium, was quietly held under the 
moth, and, if the fumes were not sufficiently powerful to cause 
the insect to drop, the cork was brought down and the moth 
forced into the bottle ; after a few moments it was taken out and 
pricked with oxalic acid (for which hint I am indebted to the 
' Insect Hunter's Companion.'} And so we went ou, getting 
another species or so occasionally, notably 0. imperator; but the 
first few evenings being dry and comparatively cool and windy 
moths did not put in a numerous appearance. But then came a 
change. A slight rain came on for the next three days, the 
evenings being misty and wai'm. At night moths became as 
numerous as buttei-flies by day ; and our enthusiasm was excited 
to the highest pitch, for on each banana three, four, and even six, 
grand moths were hanging, jostling each otber to get at the juice, 
and oil some figs just ripening and burst with the wet were 
countless moths, a sight to be remembered; they were actually 
in clusters, and of many species. Besides those mentioned 
nbovc m^iv 0. materna and 0. aalaiuiTuia.l'Ko SYieciea of Ilulodes, 
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and other large Noctuids measuring from two to three inches 
across the wings, of the names of which I am quite ignorant, — 
probably some are new, — and a host of smaller ones, amongst 
which the most conspicuous was Homoptera ustipennis. A 
peculiarity about this moth is that out of twenty specimens no 
two may be alike. It was a puzzle which to take, they all seemed 
so good ; however, my sons worked away at them till late at 
night, and at last had to desist from sheer want of room ; every 
[ available box being filled, much to our disgust, as we were so 
greedy, it being a disappointment to see the moths and not be 
able to preserve them. However, we set by a good series, for it 
is not often such a grand display of insect-life occurs here. 

The strange fact of all this is that it happens after a severe 
drought of two successive seasons, wherein insect-life was 
scarcely seen, and trees and shrubs in many places had died out. 
Did the few survivors breed quickly and numerously after the 
first rains in November, the surroundings being favourable to a 
quick growth ? I consider the smaller moths were attracted to 
the juice oozing from the figs, &c., and that the Ophideres have 
the power of piercing the rind of any of the ordinary fruits, as 
they are often seen on oranges, and the fruit-growers of Rock- 
hampton loudly proclaim against them. The chief mischief to 
oranges is caused by a small fly, which pierces the rind with its 
ovipositor and deposits its eggs. The maggots feed to the 
interior, when the orange drops off. As a trial I hung up a 
iiearly-ripe banana, and, after watching the moths for some time, 
took it down, when three or four small punctures were easily 
seen, the juice already beginning to ooze from them. 

Such was our collecting in a few evenings in January. We 

^e always considered March the very best month for Lepi- 

^optera, the last brood being then out ; so perhaps we shall have 

^ Use the cyanide bottle again, it may be with equal effect. I 

^^ave tried sugaring, but, beyond drawing multitudes of ants and 

^^ixie other noxious beasts, nothing came to it. 

Coomooboolaroo, Duaringa, Rockhampton, Queensland, Feb. 23, 1885. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE LIFE-HISTORY OF 

TRI60N0PH0RA FLAMMEA. J 

By Francis C. Woodbridgb. m 

In October of last year I was fortunate enough to obtain ft] 
batch of egg3 of Triyonophora fiammea [empyrea), and although I 
have to record a failure this time, perhaps some of yoni 
entomological readers may nevertheless be interested in knowing 
my experiences as far as they go. 

The ova were deposited about the middle of October, and 
were of a conical shape flattened at the base; the ground colour 
was buff, and they had a dark-brown spot at the apex and a ring 
of the same hue running around them half-way between the ap«?, 
and the base. Shortly before hatching out, which happened os 
the 8tb, 9th, and 10th December, the ova changed colour «A 
became grey all over. 

Though I supplied the young larvfe with food of varioitt 
descriptions, they seemed to prefer the lianiinculita hulboeuB, wA 
in fact would touch nothing else. "When the young larvte first 
emerge from the ova they are of a dark shade of green and 
hairy, or rather, I should say, fluffy. When disturbed th^. 
suspend themselves on silken threads from the leaves on whisll 
they happen to be feeding. They were about one sixteenth ofM 
inch in length, and the prolegs, not being perfect, humped 19 
somewhat after the style of a Geometer when moving about. 

On the 20th December the larvfB had passed their first mon 
and were about a quarter of an inch in length, and of a shtaiiigfl 
dark green, but they had lost their fluffy appearance, 1 
covered with short hairs, and were more or lesB speckled 1 
black. 

Here, however, my first misfortune overtook me, for haT^ 
neglected when changing their food to insert a piece of j 
between the top of the jam-pot, which formed their abode, ■ 
the glass which covered it, all the larva but three during to~i 
night effected their escape. 

On the 1st February the three survivors again moulted, and I 
appeared in a bright green costume with a whitish longitudinal 1 
stripe on each side, running along just beneath the spiracles, the I 
ground colour being of lighter shade below these hnes, and tb» \ 
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3ad and legs being of a faint brown. The larvsB were still 

vered with fine short hairs, and appeared to have all their 

rolegs perfect. When disturbed they roll up in a ring and fall 

om the leaves. Having ascertained that their food-plant was 

anuncidm ficaria, I supplied them with this, but they seemed at 

st to prefer JR. hidhosuSy though eventually they became used to 

,Jicaria, and then would not eat hulhosiis. 

There was probably a moult between the 20th December and 

L st February, but as I was away from Lewes between those dates 

I had no opportunity of watching the larvae. 

On the 19th February the larvae were again moulting, and on 
lilie 1st March were still of a green colour, though darker than 
before their moult, with five whitish longitudinal lines, one being 
aJong the centre of the .back (dorsal), one on each side beneath 
the spiracles, and the remaining two (sub-dorsal) on each side, 
half-way between the dorsal line and the spiracles. There were 
also two white spots on each side of every segment except the 
head and second segment, situate between the dorsal and sub- 
dorsal lines. The hairs had almost disappeared, but could still 
be seen if the larvae were held up to the light. 

The next moult took place between the 18th and 28th March, 
the larvae afterwards being of a dingy green, with numerous 
white speckles and spots, the most conspicuous being the two 
before mentioned, and a white one behind each spiracle. The 
whitish hues had given place to dull green ones, those on each 
Bide below the spiracles being the most distinct and lighter than 
tie others. 

There are also numerous indistinct wavy lateral lines of 
Various shades of green covering the larvae, but they are scarcely 
visible. 

The larvae moulted again between the 3rd and 14th of April, 

ftnd after this moult their general appearance is brown, with a 

green tinge. There is a darker brown diamond- shaped mark on 

tie fifth and following segments, stretching across the back of 

tte larva. The head is brown, and the second segment is 

'^^own, with two dark-brown rectangular marks, with two white 

^Pots on each, the marks being divided by a short whitish streak. 

■^he third and fourth segments have a line of four white dots 

^it'cling over them, whilst the remaining segments have four 

^tite spots, one being on each side about the middle of the 
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segment at the lowest angles of the diamond-shaped marks, and 
one on each side of the diamond- shaped marks half-way between 
the before mentioned spots and the angle nearest the head. 
There are also two parallel rows of white spots on each side of 
the larva, one in the same line with the spiracles, and the other 
a little above. A darker band of brown runs along the back. 
The ground colour is greenish brown, beautifully marked and 
marbled, above the spiracles, with numerous dark brown or 
black wavy lines. The legs and underneath parts of the larvsB 
are of a pale pea-green without markings. 

Feeding only took place at night after the third moult, the 
Iar\'8B hiding themselves during the day at the bottom of the jar 
iu which they were kept. 

After the moult in April, as the larvsB did not seem to care 
much about either R. bulbosits or R. Jicaria, I gave them some 
privet, which was just then coming into leaf, and which grew 
abuudautl^y iu the locality where the imago is found. They 
immiHiiately oommeueed feeding on this, and were nearly two 
iuch<EK9 iu leiigtb» and I should say almost full grown, when a 
la^l^v visdtor, imi>elled no doubt by the proverbial curiosity of the 
$t>x^ prv^v^l fatal to two of them, thus leaving me one survivoi 
vuxl^v. This $urviTv>r I put in a tin box with some earth at the 
l>olU>m» and v^ the Ist May it disappeared. Of course I though! 
tW laarv^ had buriv^w^l^ but on si^arching the mould a few days 
lati'r I v\>uld uvv| fiuil il. Whether female curiosity was also tc 
l4aiao 1 \K> uol know. The larni^ in the vanous stages affbrdeo 
r;itht>r a ^tritiu^ e^^uuixle of iuiiution of the plants on whicl 
Uu\v (x\U Iu il$ $f>^u 6>rui$. it$ ^leoenU ground colour, with th< 
xiihuc ^|Vl:$ ^Mhi luK<^ it ^iv^ ;ji ^vd let^emhlance to the leaves o 
titv v^^^^^^'*^> ^^'^^ >«rUu<- ;>iv4^ ^Iviu^ it tiie ^{^earance producec 
bv tiw' tvxliNHJk>u of the $uu^Si ii^t %» the shiuiug surface of the 
Waxv^ ^Uhi tih? l^^»iftx <v4oar oi the Idume after its last moull 
^ixt\^ ;fc ^\\i iuxit^^iott v\f tis? s^ais %rf the privet- I may adc 
t^t ^^\ Uv\:* ;i^^ir tC!<it t^ld^£ aa^Hui w«^ kew in a greenhouse 
ifes^t^ Mixtijy^t ;fc^j *it:.i.-iiC i'^ifct. Ibe Idurv^ wiil also feed oi 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES. CAPTURES, &o. 

Chcerocampa celerio at Bebeley. — In November last a 
young man brought me a specimen of Choerocampa celerio, which 
he said he had found on the pavement in this town one evening, 
just as it was getting dark. Is not this a late occurrence for this 
rare and handsome species ? — James Bober ; High Street, 
Berkley, May 19, 1886. 

Note on certain AGROTiDiE. — In reply to Mr. Tutt's 

question (Entom. xviii. 94) relative to the identity of Agrotis 

tritici, A. aquilina, and A. obelisca, as an old entomologist 

who knows the larv8B of these three species, I can say, for the 

information of any who do not, that they cannot well be mistaken 

for one another. Thus A. tritici larva is about an inch and a 

quarter long, cylindrical, with the ends reduced, dirty, colourless, 

grub-like, slightly glaucous, with hardly any markings; when 

just changed is dirty glass-like ; it can always be found upon 

our sandy coast lands, wherever Cerastium grows, buried at the 

roots, in May. -4. aquilina larva is an inch and a half long, 

cylindrical, slightly reduced at second and last segments ; this is 

naore striped than are the larvse of the genus Agrotis generally ; 

sometimes these stripes are very faint on the dorsal region ; the 

broadest stripe is on the side, below which is another broad 

stripe, dark, dirty greenish above the spiracles. A. obelisca is 

fully an inch and a half long, thickly cylindrical, having a broad 

dorsal streak of rich purplish brown, almost covering the back 

when seen from above. I took and bred upwards of fifty when 

last in Ireland ; they are very fine, well-marked specimens. I got 

them by clearing all the vegetation and soil oflf the whole face of 

a slightly stratified rock in Dublin Bay, stripping ledge after 

ledge from the bottom upwards, securing one larva for every one 

0^ two square yards worked. The tide washed the base of the 

^^cks. As regards the Shetland forms of so-called A, cursoria, 

^^^ which I have seen have turned out to be -4. tritici^ not one 

^' cunoria amongst them. Mr. Tutt's illustrations of Gnophos 

^^^Guraria and Boarmia repandata do not apply, as they are more 

^®o logical than geographical varieties. I can take the former 

almost any chosen shade around here, by deciding where to 

'^^^^k — even within a short walk on to another geological 
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formation. Tboee from Wallasey are always ochreous ; wliile 
two inileB away, across a marsh, on Bidston Hill, they are rich 
satin-like in texture, and almost black in colour ; but at Llanferris, 
sixteen miles distant, as the crow flies, they £tre almost as blue 
as Agrotis ashworthii. lu reply to the enquiry whether Agrotia 
gimilans {pyrophila} alill occurs in Great Britain, I have pleasure 
in saying that it may be taken in Lancashire, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland {where I took it recently), in Cheshire, Flintshire, 
and in Denbighshire, where I caught the species last season, 
— C. S. Gbegson; Rose Bank, Fletcher Grove, Edge Lane, 
Liverpool, April 20, 1885. 

On the Idestitt of cebtain Agrotid-e. — If your corre- 
spondent Mr. Tutt had ever bred Agrotis tritici and A. nigricani 
he would never have come to the conclusion that they at all events 
were one and the same species, the larva being abundantly distinct, 
and also feeding attached to different plants. I find nigricana 
here generally about the roots of sorrel, and of tritici on the 
sand-bills at the roots of Galium, though it may also be found at 
the roots of grass and other plants, but I have never found it 
about sorrel. It is a much darker and more robust larva than 
(rifici, and more resembles that of J^rofiflsepetum,- and I apprehend 
no one will think of making out nigricans and segetum to be one 
species, seeing that segetum feeds up in the autumn and pnpatea 
early in the spring ; whereas nigricans does not feed up until the 
end of May or early in June. Tritici larva is exceedingly Uke 
A. vestigialis \valligera) larva; they feed together; and I have 
reared both species without having discerned any diiference in 
the larva, and I apprehend no one will want to make out that 
vestigialis and tritici are one species. All this satisfies me that no 
importance whatever needs to be attachedto the results chronicled 
by Dr. Adolf Rossler and Dr. Pagenstecher of the insects reared 
from the swarms of larvsB at Ockelheim, seeing that most of the 
under-ground -feeding larvte of Agrotidte have a strong family 
resemblance, and in such a swarm of larvse it is hardly likely 
minute differences would be noted. I, however, intend this year 
to rear and carefully describe the lai'Vfe of tritici, vestigialis, and 
nigiicans, and put beyond question the fact that nigricans is a 
true species, and no variety of (ri(ici. We take both species here, 
but never have any difficulty in discriminating between the two ; nor 
do we ever take .-1 - odeiwca or A. uquilvna. Probably many so- 
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aquUina and obelisca are only triticiy which would account for the 
doubt expressed as to whether aquUina and obelisca were true 
species, or only varieties of tritici. — J. Gardner ; Darlington. 

On the probable Identity of certain AGROTiDiE. — I have 
just read with interest the remarks on this subject in the last 
issue of the ' Entomologist ' (Entom. xviii. 148), and I should not 
be surprised if the genus Agrotis undergoes considerable revision 
at no distant date. Of A. obelisca I can say nothing, as I have 
never taken it; but last year I worked the fiower-heads of 
marram-grass {Psamma arundinacea) at night for various Noctuse, 
and thus obtained several species of Agrotidm ; but by far the 
most abundant of them all was A. triticL Here this species, as 
in most places, is immensely variable. A fair number of 
i.aquilina and A, nigricans were also taken in the same way; 
and I noticed all three varieties copulating freely with each other. 
One A, obscura (ravida), and several A, vestigialis (valligera) and 
i. cursoria, also fell to my lot ; but in no case did I observe any 
of the last-mentioned species in copula with il. nigricans, A. tritici, 
or A. aquUina. — Edward A. Atmore ; King's Lynn, Norfolk, 
May 6th, 1885. 

EuPHASiA CATENA NEAR NOTTINGHAM. — Some years ago I 

wrote to you with reference to a remarkable Noctua, which I 

saw in 1878 in the collection of an engine-driver at Nottingham, 

and which I was then quite unable to identify. I had almost 

forgotten the circumstance, when one day, turning over casually 

the first volume of ' Humphreys and Westwood,' I came upon the 

figure of a moth (in plate 54) which I at once recognised as the 

identical insect. Referring to the index attached to each plate, I 

found that the "distinguished stranger" was described as 

"^uphasia catena, the Brixton beauty." The collector, in whose 

f^oxes I saw it, informed me that he had himself taken it in a lane 

^ear Nottingham ; and, from the little store he seemed to set by 

*t, I feel pretty confident that this is a true account of the matter. 

I'he species seems to be absent from all our recent lists.— (Rev.) 

C^LB. F. Thornewill ; The Soho, Burton-on-Trent, Feb. 7, 1885. 

[Appended is the letterpress describing the figure above 

alluded to : — *^Euphasia catena, Sowerby. This species measures 

^"h inch in expansion of the fore wings, which are white, with a 

l>i:'own and grey spot, crossed by three pale lines near the base 
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and towards the costa, a triangular spot of the same colours in 

the middle of the costa, and the apical margin is lilac, yellow 
inwardly, and a row of white dots, with lilac centres, forming a 
chain ; cilia yellowish lilac ; hind wings white, with the margin 
slightly brown on the outer angle. A single specimen, taken by 
JVIr, Plumstead, at Brixton, about forty years since (about 1793,. 
Ed.), and now in Mr. Curtis's cabinet, is the only authority for 
the introduction of this fine insect into our indigenous lists. 
Boisduval regards it as a native of America, and as probably 
belonging to liia genus Eudryas. It is omitted by Mr. H. Doubleday 
from the list of British Noctuie." Wood, in ' Index Entomolo- 
gicus," figures it at plate 17, fig. 424a, and says, " native of India." 
Dr. Stftudinger omits it from his European list. Eupkasia catena 
may be ranked as an " accidental visitor " to this country, probably 
introduced in earth surrounding some plant imported from 
abroad.— Ed.] 

TffiNIOCAMPA LEOCOGRAPHA NEAR TuNBRIDGE WeLLS.— Whilst 

staying at Groombridge, near Tunbridge Wells, last month, I 
took a very fair specimen of the above-named insect whilst 
working some sallows. — W. H. Blaber; Beckworth, Lindfield, 
Sussex, May 24, 1885. 

Hermaphrodite Lepidoptera.— On August I7th, 1880, I 
captured a Geometer larva crawling on a fence at Heme Hill, 
near London, evidently in search of a suitable place to undergo 
its transformation. Being desirous of rearing the insect, I 
placed it in a box with some elm leaves, and on looking at it 
two days afterwards I found it had changed into a bright green 
pupa within one of the leaves which it had rolled up. On 
September 4th the moth appeared, having the wings and 
antenuEC of the right side completely male, those of the left 
female ; the palpi, eyes, and body, on each side also exhibiting 
the same sexual difi'erences. Both male and female external 
sexual organs were present at the extremity of the abdomen, the 
" anal tuft" of the male being notably conspicuous. The pnpa 
shell, which 1 have carefully preserved, is interesting, showing 
as it does all the peculiarities as plainly as the moth. Mr. 
W. F. Kirby identified this insect as Eugonia (Ennomos) angu- 
laria, and invited me to exhibit it at the October meeting of 
the Eutoniologioal Society of London, which I did. The second 
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I lierm aphrodite I have met with ie a specimen of Phisia vert'i- 

' dUata, whioh I captured in the lai-val state at Wakapuaka, Nelson, 

on January 10th, 18S3, the moth unfortunately emerging with the 

■v*inga much deformed on February 6th. In this instance the 

<3ifference ia only observable in the colour of the wings, which 

^re lighter and with a faint pink blush on the right side as in the 

female. In all other respects the insect is a male. Grease has 

now almost completely ruined this already very poor specimen. 

-Another insect which I believe to be hermaphrodite in its nature 

is a specimen of Vanegsa gonerilla, bred in January, 1S83. The 

larva, which was the latest in changing, and much starved owing 

to the nettles running short, appears to have had much difficulty 

ill turning into pupa, as it fell down and knocked in the right 

wing-case and left palpus. When the butterfly emerged in a 

fortnight's time I noticed that the wings of the right side, 

although perfectly formed, were much smaller and more deeply 

indented than those of the left, the anterior margin of the 

right wings being, in addition, considerably more convex. The 

antenna on the right side is, also, nearly half a line shorter than 

its fellow, and the abdomen on the right side has shrunk up, the 

left side retaining its original form. These peculiarities maybe 

HaiJ to arise from the accident which befel it when undergoing 

Its transformation, but the fact of the abdomen collapsing on the 

fight side cannot, I think, be attributed to this cause, indicating, 

M it does, an internal difference of structure, viz., the absence of 

a right ovarium. On examination, the external sexual organs 

appeared to be rudimentary. — Geo. Vebkon Hudson; Karori, 

"Wellington, New Zealand. 

Eetinia tdrionana, — I have collected lately a lot of pupce of 
'J'is species ; up to this date I have bred thirty-two ichneumons 
*tid two moths. — William Machin; May 14, 1885. 

Notes on Platyptilia gonodacttla. — The last sentence of 
^r. GregBon's letter, as to the likelihood of having another 
jiliime " to account for in our collections, has induced me to 
'^lite a few words with regard to the above species, which still 
l*Hzzles some of those who ought long ago to have cleared up any i 
**»yBtery there may be in the economy of such a common species. J 
As far back as 1880, in vol. xiii. of the 'Entomologist,' p. 283, J 
3Vlr. Machin writes, " P. trigonodactylue {^onodactyla) was M 
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abundant in June; the second brood equally abundant on 
Saturday, the 4th of September." Mr. Gregson and Mr. South 
do not appear to be aware of the fact that this species is double- 
brooded, or, if they are, their notices would lead one to suppose 
they are not ; for Mr. South, in his description of the species 
(Entom. XV. 31, 32), states :—" The larva feeds in Tussilago 
farfara during April and May ; " and that " the pupa may be 
found among the seed-down in May." He does not allude even 
to the probability of a second brood, although the fact had been 
previously recorded as above. Mr. Gregson writes, in the last 
issue of the * Entomologist ' (Entom. xviii. 151), "We have a 
coltsfoot-feeding larva in Wales, in June, which makes a gallery 
through the fluff on the under sides of the leaves," and at once 
suggests, ** Can this be the larva of P. farfara i " As June and 
July are the months when the second brood of larvae of 
P. gonodactyla are feeding, and as the second brood of this 
species cannot then feed on the flower-heads, because there are 
none, I think it would be much more reasonable to suppose that 

• 

the larvse he refers to are those of P. gonodactyla, rather than 
those of P. farfara. It ought to be no trouble to breed the fluff- 
mining larva, and put all doubt at rest, besides the satisfaction 
of giving us something new, should Mr. Gregson' s suggestion 
turn out correct. I think, however, were he to breed these 
summer larvie, he would most probably find that the imagines 
were smaller, darker, and dingier — most certainly not redder — 
tlian the early brood of P. gonodactyla. The colour of the second 
brood of this species seems to be a more uniform grey, nothing like 
so shai'ply mai^ked as in the first brood. This is especially the case 
when the insects come out early, and get through their metamor- 
phoses rapidly, when the more dingy appearance of the second 
bri>od is not improved by being apparently bleached, which is 
sometin\es the case with the most perfect specimens. Mr. South's 
rtnuai^k as to the appearance of his bred series (Entom. xv. 32), 
\vUt>u oom^vared with later^aught specimens, appears to bear out 
Uu> abvn e suggt^stions> and to show that when the insects, through 
artiticial circumstanceis are hurried through their changes, even 
iu the earl^Y hrvHnU ihev will prodace a bleached form. Mr. 
8vHUhV d<>J!^oripUvui of the larva, from which he bred his 
bU^aoUod^lvK^kiug ;^)^^umens> s^lrack me as being a good description 
\^f Uu' lai^va k4' Ui« «ar)y brvHMi obtainaUe here. As I am away 
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from home the greater part of the time when the second brood is 

Ln the larval state, and as this brood can always be obtained 

abundantly in the autumn, I have never reared it. My experience 

of the imagines of P. gonodactylu may be summarised as follows : — 

1. There are two broods ; one occurring in June, the other in the 

latter part of August, September, and October. 2. The second 

iDrood is generally smaller, and not so decidedly marked, the 

earlier specimens of this brood especially having a bleached 

appearance. 3. The imagines vary widely in size, colour, and 

intensity of markings, from the same locality. I have taken some 

hundreds of the species, and bred many ; and there is no doubt 

that the extreme forms might, by those ignorant of the species, 

be taken as allied species. But if we are to take every shade of 

colour and difference of size as determining a species, we shall soon 

get our plumes into the same condition as we seem to have got 

the genera Agrotis and Scoparia. — J. W. Tutt ; Eayleigh Villa, 

Westcombe Park, Blackheath, S.E., May 10, 1884. 

The Genus Platyptilia. — ^In the note appended to my 
description of P, gonodactyla (trigonodactylus), (Entom. xv. 32), I 
solicited further assistance to enable me to elucidate some 
difficulties which presented themselves in the satisfactory identi- 
fication of certain forms of this species (?) seen by me in 
collections. To this end I asked for larvae of the coltsfoot-feeding 
"plume " from any locality, but none were sent me. Although I 
have not myself met with specimens later than the first week in 
July, I have been informed by Mr. Machin and other entomolo- 
gists that there are two broods of gonodactyla in the year. 
Granted that there are two broods, and that the individuals of 
the second brood are generally smaller and less decidedly marked 
than those of the first brood, we still lack an important item of 
faiowledge. What is the larva of the second brood like ? Is it 
identical with the larva which feeds and pupates in the seed- 
heads of the coltsfoot ? Recent experience with certain species 
of Lepidoptera has induced me to conclude that colour and 
ornamentation are not in all cases thoroughly trustworthy 
characteristics whereby we can differentiate species. The genus 
^^typtilia is a most perplexing one ; and until we know the 
l^rv© of not only all the species, but in the case of a horeomorphic 
species, such as gonodactyla would appear to be, of each form of 
^e species, we shall be unable satisfactorily to ai^Uxmvcv^ Vc^a 
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species of this genus. I have lately had a favourable opportunity 
of comparing some of our British Pterophoridse with continental 
types other than those I already possessed ; and among other 
things I was convinced that the zetterstedti of our lists is not the 
zetterstedti of Zell. In fact I question if Zeller's species has ever 
occurred in this country. On the other hand, I believe that the 
insect described by me (Entom. xv. 33) as zetterstedtiy Zell., has 
not as yet been observed on the Continent. Again, I should no 
be greatly surprised if my tcsnioddctylus proved to be a form o 
our i^^QViAo'ZetterBtedti, At present the two insects appea 
sufficiently distinct, but "breeding" may show that they ar 
only forms produced from identical larvae. The larva o 
Platyptilia farfareUa, ZelL, burrows, I believe, in the tomentosc 
under sides of the leaves of Tussilago farfara ; and I am incline 
to think that probably the plume -moth, bred from a larva foun 





feeding *' in, or under, the woolly under sides of a coltsfoot leaf,' 
by Mr. Gregson, in Wales, and recorded in the * Entomologist 
(Entom. vi. 427), and again referred to (Entom. xviii. 151), wi 
the /ar/breUa of Zeller; but whether /ar/areUa is specificall] 
distinct from gonodactyla^ Schiff., or is only a seasonal fori 
of that species, I am not prepared to say. In an early numbeac: ^r 
I will give a description of the imago of Platyptilia farfarelUiy 
— ^RiCHAio) South ; 12, Abbey Gardens, London, N.W., May, 1886 

EpISCHKIA FARR£LLA, CrAMBUS Alf INEU.US, &G., IN NoBFOLKn^^ 

— Last year I took on our coast a fine series of Epischnia farrella 
The species was local, and apparently like many insects taken ii 
such situations it soon becomes worn ; and an effort to procur< 
eggs from living females proved a &iliire. During the aftemooc^^^ 
of August 11th I disturbed from the grass on the sand-hills 
(^nll#l^ll;$( quite new to me ; and a second specimen was taken h] 
mv brv^ther on the same occasion. These, whilst on the setting^ — ' 
bv^arvis. wer^ newgnised by Mn W. Warren as Crambos aipineUu s -** • 
1 may not<> here that in the same place C. faseelimelhu was by n< 
iu<su)$ rar^ : but the abnormal heat (the thermometer registerii 

^;^ ' Fx in th^ shaded made entomological work on the sand-hill ^ 

xc^U ui^h intv>leraWe. On the 6th of August I found Agdist^^* 

^ MM<I.*M 5^> vvmmvxn iu an adjouung salt-marsh, shortly befor e 

du^> ths>^t \ Kvx^l u^^warvi:^ vrf forty speeimexis» ia, I believe, littJ^H^ 
mww tUsHU t^u miuatec?.— Ju>wAw> A. At^kuus; King*s Lyni 
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Notes on Gall collecting.— For the last seven or eight 

years I have devoted my spare time from December to April in 

collecting galls of various species, making from sixteen to twenty 

journeys each year. A long rod is indispensable, and some 

patience is required to fill my eight large cages. With me gall 

collecting has not proved a success ; but it has this advantage, — 

it can be pursued during the winter, when there is little or 

nothing else to be done in Entomology, and the specimens of 

moths reared from them are always in the finest possible 

condition. My principal object has been to complete my series 

of Ephippiphora obscurana; of this I have only netted two 

specimens in the perfect state during my thirty years* collecting. 

I have bred from galls the following Lepidoptera (besides a host 

of species of other orders, which I do not collect) : — E. obscurana, 

scarce; Coccyx splendidulana and Cargyrana, common; Heusimene 

fimhrianay not common, and principally from the Kentish woods ; 

Teleia luculellay common, and Gelechia scalella {aleella), scarce ; 

Bucculatrix tUmella, a fair series ; (Ecophora lunareUay nine the 

first year, but none since; and two or three of the genus 

Nepticula, — William Machin ; 29, Carlton Eoad, Carlton 

Square, E., May 14, 1885. 

Aphides and their partiality for Strongly-scented 
I^LANTS. — The predilection of Aphides for the leaves of highly- 
scented conservatory plants, and plants bearing fragrant flowers, 
is certainly remarkable. For instance, the strongly-perfumed 
Pelargoniums are peculiarly liable to become infested ; the other 
geraniums — with the exception of the ivy-leaved, the leaves and 
Scent of which bear so extraordinary a resemblance to the plant 
after which it is named — are never, or "hardly ever," thus 
blighted ; and it may be noted that the stronger the odour the 
more liable to Aphis attack, — the nutmeg, the oak-leaf, the 
lemon, and the old-fashioned " unique," with its scent of pepper- 
mint, being especial penchants of the green -fly. Look, too, at the 
rose (" sweetest flower that grows ") , at the lemon verbena, the 
Daphne odorata, and the carnations, how thickly covered they all 
become with the detestable little pests. With plants out of doors 
the rule seems to be reversed, for whilst gooseberry and currant 
trees, .white and red, are frequently sadly disfigured by thick 
swarms of Aphides, the aromatic black currant and the 
poisonous (?) American Ribes escape unmolested. The only 
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reason for the preference given to the scented plants of the 
green- and hot-house, that I can suggest, is that they are, as a 
rule, more Riicculent and juicy than others; and it may be the 
aroma imparts a flavour which, to the " gout " of Aphis epicures, 
ia somewhat analogojis to the " bouquet " of choice wines. — Joseph 
Anderson, jun. ; Chichester, April, 1885. 

North Kent Entomological Society. — The first bi-annual 
meeting of this Society was held on Thursday, May 7th, at 
the "Duke of Connaught" Coffee Tavern, New Eoad, Woolwich. 
Mr. J. B. Smith, vice-president of the Society, occupied the chair. 
After some remarks from the chairman, the officers for the 
ensuing six months were elected ; and the Secretary read a 
report of the progress of the Society, which was formed in 
November, 1884, and now numbers seventeen members, a large 
majority being working men. During the past six months there 
have been some very interesting exhibits made by various 
members, and discussions of all subjects concerning Entomology, 
from which the younger members have derived much benefit. 
The Society has evidently supplied a want long felt by entomo- 
logists in the locality. — H. J. Webb, Hon, Sec; 5, Down's 
Place, Pluniatead, May, 1885, 



REVIEW. ^^ 

Russian Central Asia; including Kuldja, Bokhara, Khiva, and 

Merv. By Henry Lansdell, D.D. With maps and 

illustrations. 3 vols., Hvo. London : Sampson Low ik 

Marston, 1885. 

Tms work has been handsomely produced, and appears to be 

the result of careful observation conducted in the countries visited 

and described. The notes on the Natural History of that part 

of Central Asia are of interest, as tittle was previously known 

upon the subject by western naturalists. This information is 

eoutaiued in very copious appendices. It does not consist of 

original work by the author ; but he has done perhaps better 

service by having reproduced in English that which bad been 

already recorded by Russian naturalists in the Russian and 

German tongues, and the whole will form a valuable baaia for 
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future investigations. The different sections hare been edited by 
experts, so that we may look upon the lists as authentic copies 
from the original works of the Russian students. 

The body of the work treats upon a large number of 
subjects, as will be gathered from the general index, which 
contains some 5000 entries. These are most diverse, and 
include Meteorology, Education, Grime, Disease, Botany, Silk- 
culture, Bee-keeping, &c. 

We can fully recommend this work as one which will add 
much to our knowledge of a little-known portion of the world 
that ought to be studied by all Englishmen interested in the 
foreign relations with British possessions. 
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Nicholas Cooke. — We much regret to have to record the 
sudden death of Nicholas Cooke, of Gorsey Hey, Liscard, 
Cheshire. Mr. Cooke was born at Liverpool, 14th of January, 
1818, and died on May 19th, 1885, at the residence of Mr. Briggs 
at Leatherhead, where he had gone to spend the evening, in 
company with Messrs. Howard Vaughan and Carrington. 
Mr. Cooke was a member of a well-known family, members of 
the Society of Friends, his father having founded one of the 
oldest firms of cotton-brokers in Liverpool. The subject of this 
notice had for many years been connected with a house of wool- 
brokers. The taste for Entomology appeared to have been born 
in the family, for when quite children he and his brother, the 
late Benjamin Cooke, long before they had heard of Entomology 
as a science, caught butterflies, moths, and other insects, and 
pasted them in large numbers on the walls of their nursery. 
Kiis taste was fostered and organized on their becoming students 
at the Friends' School at York, where at the same time were 
other scholars with a like taste, who afterwards became eminent 
^^tomologists, among them being Edwin Birchall and Thomas 
■^Jlis. Nicholas Cooke seldom published anything on Entomology 
®^cept in the briefest terms. This is greatly to be regretted, as 
J^^li him dies an immense fund of information. As a collector 
^ 'Mras most successful, and his name must always be associated 
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with the discovery of N'yssia zonaria and other Bpecies in Britain, 
as well as the capture of Sesia sckoliiformis and Cri/miMies exidis, 
both of which species were taken by him in greater nambera -^ 
than by anyone else in this country. His collection had become ^^^ 
one of the largest in England. He had incorporated with it the j-^^=i 
whole of the late Mr. Greening's (of Warrin'gton) and the major-r:«r 
portion of the late Edwin Birehall's. Hia aeries were generally^^^y 
the full length of the drawer, giving opportunity for the study o;^i -4 
local and other variation, the ScsiidtB and the genus P'-n.jiit.b pri ir^tr—^ 
being probably uneijuaUed. The field of his work included not*- 4 
only the districts around his home, but extended to North Wales,^ .s , 
Lancashire, the Lake district, and the Highlands of Scotland,^ J., 
which latter he had annually visited for many years past^ .=3, 
making Loch Laggan his headquarters. In conjunction witl« ^J 
Mr, Samuel Capper and other friends he was instrumental ir« yn 
founding the Lancashire and Chesu'e Entomological Society ^^ — ■ 
which now numbers some fifty members. Li thia Society he toolfl 
great interest, and was one of the vice-presidents. It is highlj* 
satisfactory to learn that his collections will remain intact, 
being found by a codicil added to his will within a month of hie 
death that he has bequeathed the whole to the Mayor anJ 
Corporation of the City of Liverpool, and tliey will doubtless be 
deposited in the Brown Museum in that city. These colleetionM 
consist of British Lepidoptera, an almost complete one oS 
European butterflies, and one equally perfect of British birds' " 
eggs. For some time before his death Mr, Cooke was engaged re- 
arranging the Lepidoptera according to the ' Entomologist ' List. 
He was interred at the Wallasey Cemetery, his funeral being ' 
largely attended, many of the entomologists of the Liverpool 
District being present. Mr. Cooke leaves a widow and family, 
the latter being grown up, his eldest son, Mr. Isaac Cooke, being 
a successful and rising artist. His death was caused by heart-, 
disease, contracted by over-exertion in April last, when he was 
overtaken by storm while fishing on Loch Laggan. The labour ' 
of a five miles' row against a strong wind Lad produced injuries.* 
which have proved fatal, — J. T. C. 
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THE LEPIDOPTERA OF BURTON-ON-TRENT AND 

NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Amonq the various Natural-History Societies which exist 
roughout the country only a few are strong in entomologists, 
lis, however, is the case with the Burton-on- Trent Natural- 
istory and Archeeological Society ; and during the past winter 
e members of its entomological section have occupied them- 
^Ives in compiling a new list of the Lepidoptera of that 
^ighbourhood, which, if it does nothing else, will prove that the 
idland counties are not quite such a barren hunting-ground as 
^^me would have us believe. The members have had the 
'Advantage of using two old lists, — one by that renowned 
Entomologist, Mr. Edwin Brown, and contained in Sir 0. 
Lesley's * History of Tutbury*; the otlier by Mr. W. Garneys, 
Ind /embodied in his work, ' The Fauna and Flora of Repton.* 
Il'o these are added the observations of about a dozen living 
fjoilectors, each contribution being distinguished by the initials 
of its finder's name. The district covered is rather a wide one, 
extending from fifteen to twenty miles round Burton in every 
direction, and has not been worked, so far as we are aware, by 
uny other Society. It includes two famous localities, — Cannock 
dhase, the original British habitat of Lasiocampa ilicifolia ; and 
Chartley Park, the southernmost limit of Coenonynipha typkon ; 
the river Trent passing through the centre. The * Entomologist * 
Xist has been followed throughout. 

THe observers, whose initials appear in our local list, are as 
follows :^E. Brown, W. Garneys, J. T. H^m^, (i- Bv^ker^ 
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P. B. Mason, C. F. Thornewill, G. A. Smallwood, T. Gibbs, 
J. E. Nowers, G. H. Whitlock, and W. M. Anderson. Mr. R. Freer, 
of Caius College, Cambridge, has also furnished some valuable 
notes on the Cannock Chase district; and one or two contri- 
butions have been received from Mr. Blatch, of Birmingham. 

Not much has been done at sugar, and a large proportion ^ 
the species have been bred from larvae. Mr. Smallwood is tV^^ 
only member who has practised pupa-digging to any appreciable 

extent. 

Tlie following remarks upon the geological features of tf^ 
locality have been prepared by Mr. Frank E. Lott, A.E.S.M. 

The district included in this paper, having an area of lOC^ 
square miles, it is impossible to give an extended geologic^^* 
notice. We may, however, mention some of the broad features C^^ 
the district; and this, with a list of the principal localitie^^^' 
geologically classified, may perhaps be of some service, a^s^ 
indicating the influence of Geology on comparative Entomology. 

In the first place there is a voXUy area of over 300 squan 
miles, watered by the Trent and its tributaries — the Derwent, 
Dove, Tame, and Soar. 

Secondly, with Burton as a centre, there are the foUowunj 
elevated areas: — Needwood Forest, on the north-west, about^ 
thirty square miles of well-wooded land, from 300 feet to 500 
feet above sea-level. Cannock Chase, a heather-covered upland, 
about twenty square miles, from 350 feet to GOO feet, lies still 
more to the west. Charnwood Forest, in the east, is a rocky 
district, of some twenty square miles, irregular in outline and 
elevation, rising in parts, such as Bardon Hill and Breedon, to as 
much as 800 feet. The Weaver Hills, 800 feet, and Thorp Cloud, 
in the north, are really portions of the great limestone plateau of 
Derbyshire. 

The prevailing geological formation is New Red, both Bunter 
and Keuper being represented, the former chiefly as Middle 
Bunter, — the mottled sandstone occurring but sparingl}^ — the 
latter largely, as Upper Keuper marls and Lower Keuper 
sandstone. 

The great anticlinal of the Pennine Range extends across the 
Trent Valley, causing the inliers of limestone (partially dolomitized) 
at Ticknall and Breedon, and ending with the mass of Archaean 
rocks, forming Charnwood Forest. 
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There are five coal fields, more or less, included, — the whole 
of the Leicestershire and portions of the Warwickshire, North 
and South Staffordshire and Derbyshire. The soil of much of 
this district is formed from the boulder-clay and drift-gravels, 
but little modified by the underlying formations. 



FOBHATIONS, ROCKS, ETC. 

Arcbsean. 

Intrusive greenstone. 

Mountain limestone. 



LOCALITIES IN LIST. 

Charnwood Forest. 
Bardon Hill. 
Dovedale, Ticknall. 



Mountain limestone and Upper Breedon Cloud Wood, Calke Abbey. 
Eeuper marls. 

IToredale Shales, and Bunter con- Ashbourne and Okeover. 
glomerate and alluvium. 

yoredale Shales, Gritstone, with Little Eaton, 
alluvium. 

G ritstone. Breadsall Moor and Bel per. 

Grritstone and Bunter conglomerate. Repton Rocks and Shrubs, and Bretby 

Park. 

Coal measures. 
Bunter conglomerate. 



Lower Keuper sandstone. 

Lower Keuper sandstone, Bunter Rugelej. 
conglomerate, with alluvium. 

Keuper marl and alluvium. 



Ashby, Newhall, Cheadle, Cannock, 
Ilkeston. 

Cannock Chase, Repton, Milton, 
Seal Wood. 

Winshill, Brizlincote. 



Keuper marl. 



Keuper marl and boulder-clay. 
Rhcetic beds and boulder-clay. 



Burton, Branstone, Barrow, Willing- 
ton, RoUestone, Eggington, Derby, 
Long Eaton, Loughboro*, Drakelow, 
Cauldwell, Horninglow, Stafford, 
Rugeley. 

Somershall, Cubley, Marchington, 
Chartley Park, Etwall, Findern, 
Grange Wood, Tatenhill, Ather- 
stone. 

Sinai Park, The Oaks, Knightley 
Park, Hoar Cross. 

Needwood Forest, Swilcar Wood, and 
Bagots Park. 



Rhopalocera. 

Aporia cratagl, a nest of larvae found by Rev. F. M. Spilsbury, in his 
garden, at Barrow-upon-Trent, feeding on apple. 

Fieris hrassiccB, P. rapcBj P. napi, common throughout the district. 

Euchlo'e cardamines, common throughout the district. 

Colias edusa, clover fields at Repton (W. G.), Horninglow, Newton 
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Solney, and Brizliucote (J. T. H.), Winshill (G. B.), Bmnstone (J. E. N.), 
Ashby (G. A. S.). Variety helice, cloTer fields at Repton (W. G.). 

Gonopteryx rhamni, Seal Wood and Dovedale (J. T. H.), Reptou 
Shrubs (G. B.), Egginton (W. M. A.). 

Argynnis selene, Bagot's Park (C. F. T.), Dovedale and Chartley 
(J. T. H.), Charnwood Forest (J. E. N.). A. eiiphrosyne, formerly in Repton 
Shrubs and Seal Wood (E. B. and J. T. H). A. aglaia, abundant on Cannock 
Chase (J. E. N. and C. F. T.). A, paphia, Repton Shrubs and Seal Wood 
(E. B.), formerly in Repton Shrubs (J. T. H.), formerly at Anker 
Church (W. G.). 

Melitaa aurinia (artemis), Charnwood Forest (E. B.), one at Burton 
(G. H. W). 

Vanessa c-alhum, Repton Shrubs and Seal Wood (E. B.), Repton 
(W.- G.), Bardon Hill (J. T. H.), Calke Abbey (H. A. Stowell). 
F. j^oJychloros, scarce (E. B ), Needwood Forest and Dovedale (J. T. H.), 
one at Burton (W. J. Pickering), one at Barrow (G. A. S.). V. urtica, 
common throughout the district. F. io, occurs occasionally throughout the 
district. F. antiopay once at Milton (W. G.). F. atalanta, occurs throughout 
the district, some years abundantly. F. cardui, abundant throughout the 
district some years. 

Pararge cBgeria, Seal Wood (E. B.), Repton Shrubs (W. G.), Bardon 
Hill (J. T. H.). -P. megcBra, common (E. B.), scarce since 1861 (W. G.), 
forest banks, Needwood (J. T. H.), Charnwood Forest (J. T. H.). 

Satyrus semele, Buuster Hill, Dovedale (J. T. H.). 

EpinepJiele ianira, common throughout the district. E. tithoiius, common 
(E. B. and W. A.), Sinai Park (G. B.), Charnwood (J. T. H.). E. hyperanthes, 
common in woods (E. B.), Repton Shrubs (W. G. and G. B.), Seal Wood 
(W. G. and J. T. H.), Needwood Forest (T. G.j. 

Ccenonympha typhon (davus), Chartley Moss (J. T. H.). C. pamphilus, 
Chartley Park and Charnwood Forest, abundant (J. T. H.), Bagot's Park, 
abundant (C. F. T.), Cannock Chase, abundant (J. T. H.). 

Thecla betula, taken on Cannock Chase (R. F.). T. w-alhum, Burton-on- 
Trent and Brizlingcote, but rare (E.B.), Repton Shrubs, abundant (G. B.), 
Seal Wood (J. E. N.). T, quercus, Repton Shrubs (E. B.), Seal Wood 
(G. B.), Charnwood Forest (J. T. H.). T. rubi, Dovedale, plentiful 
formerly (J. T. H.), Cannock Chase, abundant (J. E. N. and R. F.). 

Polyommatus phlcBas, common (E. B. and W. G.), Tatenhill (W. M. A.), 
Chartley Park (J. T. H.), Cannock Chase (C. F. T.), Bretby Park, Repton 
Rocks, and near Repton Shrubs (T. G.). 

Lycccna astrarche {agestis), Dovedale (E. B.). L, icarus (alexis), 
generally distributed throughout the district. L. argiolus, scarce round 
Repton (W. G.), abundant in Needwood Forest. L. minima (alsus), 
common in Dovedale (J. T. H.). 
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Nisoniades tages, Dovedale (E. B. and J. T. H.). 

Hespcria thaumas (linea), not uncommon (E. B.). H, sylvanus, not 
uncommon (E. B.), Bagot's Park, common (C.F.T.), Chartlej (J.T.H.). 
E comma, Chartley (J. T. H.). 

Hetbrocbra. — Sphinges. 

Acherontia atropos, larv® on potato and tea tree (E. B.), occasionally in 
some abundance (W. G.), Willington (F. M. S.), occure occasionally 
throughout the district. 

Sphinx convolvuli, occurs occasionally (E. B.), Repton, some years ago 
in some abundance (W. G.), Barrow (G. A. S.), several specimens recently 
taken in Burton. 8, ligustri, not unfrequent (E. B. and W. A.), Findern 
(G. A. S.\ one larva at Stapenhill (C. F T.). 

Chcerocampa eelerio, one taken in Bass & Co.'s yard, November, 1880 

(Gr. B.). C, poi'cellus, single specimens taken in Rugeley several years 

(R. F.). C, elpenor, frequent, in larval state (E. B.), scarce, larvae in wet 

ponces (W. G.), larva on apple at Barton (C. F. T.), one pupa (G. B), one 

^arva at Shobnall (J. T. H.). 

Smerinthus ocellatus, common in orchards (E. B. and W. G.), 
^^casioually on apple (J. E. N.), on Populus alba in Bretby Lane (J. T. H.). 
^- popuU, common throughout the district. S. tilim, Cubley (E. B.). 
Macroglossa stellutarum, occurs in abundance some years. 
Trochilium apiformvi, larvae on poplars, Findern cover (W. A.). 
-^- crahroniformis (bembeciformis), in osier beds occasionally (E.B.), osier 
^eds at Repton (W. G.), Burton (J. E. N.), Newton (J. T. H.), Little 
^atou (G. B.). 

Sesia sphegiformis, several specimens were taken a few years ago in 
■Hepton Shrubs among young alders (E. B.), Repton Shrubs (J. T. H.). 
^. tipuliformis, common throughout the district. S, asiliformis (cynipiformis), 
^me specimens, chiefly females, taken on stumps of trees in Repton Shrubs 
(W. G.). S.culiciformiSf Repton and Seal Woods (E. B.), one specimen in 
Seal Wood (J. T. H.). 

Ino statices, frequent in meadows (E. B.), in mowing grass, near 
ililton (W. G.), in meadow, near Stanton (J. T. H.), Ashborne and 
Govedale (J. T. H.). 

ZygcRna lonicerce, Repton Shrubs (E. B.), in mowing grass on 
Burnet, &c. (W. G.). Z» JilipendulcB, common (E. B.), in mowing grass 
on Burnet, &c. (W. G.), Dovedale, common (J. T. H.). 

BOMBYCES. 

Hylophila prasinana, common throughout the district. 
Nola cucuUatella, common throughout the district. N. con/iisalis, 
Burton (E. B.), at rest on trees in Repton Shrubs (W. G.). 
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Nudaria mmidatiaf scarce (E. B. and W. G.). 

Lilhosia lurideola {complanvla), common (E. B.) — (W. G.J, larva at 
Willington (C. F. T.). 

Deiopeia pulchella, said to have once occurred at Hepton (' Entomolo* 
gist/ xvii. 141). 

Euchelia jacohaa, occurred some years ago in a garden at Burton 
(E. B.), plentiful on Charawood Forest (E. B. and J. T. H.). 

Nemeophila russulay Chartley Moss (J. T. H.), Cannock Chase, common 
(F. R.). N. plantaginis, Dovedale (E. B. and G. B.), Bardon Hill (J. T. H.) 

Arctia caia, common throughout the district. 

Spilosoma fuliginosa, Newton Solney and Dovedale (E. B.), once at 
Willington (W. G.), Chartley and Bardon Hill (J. T. H.), Cannock Chase 
(R. F.), once at Little Eaton (G. S.). S. lubricipeda and S. menthnstri^ 
common throughout the district. S, mendica, near Marchington (E. B.). 
S. urtica, larvae found once near Burton (E. B.). 

Hepialus humull, common throughout the district. H. sylvanus^ 
common (E. B.), Tatenhill (J. T. H.), once in Bretby Park (T. G.)- 
H, velleda, Seal Wood (E. B.), one in Hepton Shrubs (W. G.), common al 
Bretby (T. G.)- Variety gallicus, common at Bretby (T. G.). H, lupuUnui 
and H. hectus, common throughout the district. 

Cossus ligniperda, generally distributed throughout the district. 

Zeuzera pyrina (cBSculi), Yoxall (E. B.), Newton Solney, in cop 
(J. T. H ), larva in pear, at Rolleston (G. B.), larva in quince, at Burton 
(C. F. T.), once at Burton (S. R. Hallam). 

Porthesia similis {aurlfluaj^ common throughout the district. 

Leucoma salicis, Burton (E. B.), Burton, abundant (G. B.), on poplars, 
at Findern (W. G.). 

Dasychira pudibunda, Henhurst, but rare (E. B.), scarce (W. G.) 
Findern (G. A. S.). 

Orgyia gonostigma, one larva taken at Rugeley (R. F.). O, antiqua 
common throughout the district. 

Tnchiura cratagi, rare (E. B.), larv© on highest shoots of hawthoru 
(W. G.), Tutbury Road (G. B.), Willington (J. E. N.), one near Ashby-de 
la-Zouch (G. A. S.). 

Pcecilocampa populi, occurs occasionally (E. B.), Needwood Fores' 
(J. T. H.), near Repton (P. B. M.), Repton village (C. F. T.), Ashbj 
(G. A. S.). 

Erlogaster lanestris, common (E. B.)— (W. G.), Needwood Forest am 
Willington (J. E. N.). 

Bomhyx rubi, Dovedale (E. B.), plentiful in Dovedale (J. T. H,]J 
Cannock Chase (G. W. Blatch). B. quercus, not common (E. B.), occur 
occasionally throughout the district. 

Odonestis potatoria, common throughout the district* 
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Lasiocampa querdfoliay a few larvse taken near Rugeley (R. F.). 
L. ilicifolia, Cannock Chase (E. B. and R. F.). 

Satumia pavonia {carpini), one larva at Tateuhill (E. B.), common on 
Cauuock Chase (J. T. H. and R. F.). 

Drepana lacertinaria^ near Ashby (G. A. S.). D. falcataria^ Seal 
Wood (E. B. and G. H. W.), CharUey (J. T. H.). 
Cilix glaucata (spinula), common throughout the district. 
Dicranura bicuspis, on alder, hut rare, Eggington, &c. (E. B.), 
RoUeston Park (C. F. T.). D.furcida, on willows, but not common (E. B.), 
Repton (P. B. M.), Repton Shrubs (G. B.), Barrow-on-Trent (G. A. S.), 
ChaiTiwood Forest (E. H. Todd). 2). bifida, fairly common throughout the 
district. 1), vinula^ common throughout the district. 

Pterostoma palpina, Seal Wood and Repton Shrubs (E. B.), Burton 
(G. B.), Barrow (G. A. S.). 

Loplwptei-yx camelina, common throughout the district. 
Notodonta dictaa, Seal Wood and Burton (E. B.), near Repton (W. A.), 
Stapenhill (J. T. H. and G. B.), Derby (G. A. S.), near Ashbourne 
CH. F. G.). N, diciaoides, once at light, at Derby (G. B.). N, dromedarius, 
Repton Shrubs and Derby (G. B.), near Ashby (G. A. S.). N, ziczac, 
Seal Wood (E. B.), near Repton (W. G.), Repton Shrubs (G. B.), Derby 
(H. F. G.), one near Barrow (G. A. S.). iV. chaonia, Repton Shrubs 
(G. B.). N. trimacula (dodonea), Seal Wood (E. B), Repton Shrubs (G. B.). 
Phalera biicephala, common throughout the district. 
Pygara ciirtida, Burton (E. B.). 

Thyatlra derasa and T. batis, fairly common throughout the district. 
Cymatophora dnplaris, Henhurst (E. B.). 

Asphalia diluta, Henhurst (E. B.), near Ingleby (W. G.). A. flavi- 
^ornis, Repton Shrubs (J. T. H. and G. B.), one at Burton (W. J. Pickering), 
Barrow (G. A. S.), common in Birch Valley, Cannock Chase (R. F.). 

(To be continued.) 



ADDITIONAL NOTES UPON SETTING LEPIDOPTERA 

UNPINNED. 

By Geokge Coverdale. 

A YEAR has now elapsed since the attention of entomologists 
'^^as called, in the pages of this magazine, to the advantages of 
letting insects unpinned (Entom. xvii. 131). During that 
Period no efforts have been spared to effect improvements in this 

stem and render it more practical and easy o? ^eco\xv^l\%\\\xv^\d^ 
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and it is indeed a source of satisfaction to find that the thought 

and labour bestowed upon the subject has resulted in some 

radical changes for ,the better. I therefore again venture to 

press upon entomologists, especially Micro-Lepidopterists, the 

advisability of giving a fair and impartial consideration to the 

merits of this system and the advantages to which it lavs claim. 

The whole process consists essentially of two distinct stages ; the 

insects have first to be set, and afterwards mounted, upon a 

support, and the way in which this is accomplished I shall now 

proceed to describe. 

Setting, 

Suppose we have a Nepticula to deal with. After it is killed^ 
throw it on to the setting-board. With the setting needles theu 
turn it on to its ventral surface and hold the insect down (say 
with the left hand) with one needle by gently pressing the body 
where the abdomen joins the thorax, that is to say, at the base 'of 
the anterior wing on the inner margin. A breath will now blow 
out at least one pair of wings, probably the right hand pair, 
perhaps both ; but this depends upon the position in which the 
setting needle is held. If only one pair is blown out, change the 
setting needle to the right hand and repeat the operation, when 
all the wings will be expanded. At this stage the position of the 
legs and antennae may advantageously receive attention, the first 
and third pairs of legs being the most important. The next 
thing is to place the insect, wings expanded, upon the groove of 
the setting-board, but before proceeding further it should be 
noted that the size of the groove, both as regards width and 
depth, is a most important matter. It should certainly not be 
wider than the thorax of the insect, even a tight fit being some- 
times an advantage, and its depth just sufficient to allow the 
body to touch the bottom of the groove with the wings resting 
flat upon the board. With a steady hand now raise the insect up 
by sliding the two setting needles one under each pair of wings 
and lifting it into the groove of the board. If the size of the 
groove has been properly chosen a slight pressure with the 
needle will suffice to retain the insect in its proper position for 
setting, or perhaps a pin or a brace may be required for that 
purpose. The wings are now to be got into position for bracing, 
which is best accomplished by pushing them up not horizontally^ 
bat by working in a curve vertically. A little reflection will show 
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that one might expect such a result, because this is the natural 

line followed by the up and down motion of the wings in flight, 

and they move much more freely in this direction than in any 

other. Indeed I have on many occasions set out a Nepticula on 

the board without placing it into the groove at all, or employing 

any means whatever to keep the body still, such a delicate 

operation being utterly impossible without a due regard to this 

important matter, and I must urge upon all who wish to succeed 

the imperative necessity of careful thought and attention to 

these details of manipulation. Large insects will require some 

little modification in the process, such as a couple of pins 

placed against the shoulders, and sometimes cross ones to 

ieep the abdomen down, but the principle is the same for all. 

An hour s practice will teach these points far better than I can 

describe them. Our Nepticula being now properly set, the next 

thing to consider is the mounting. 

Mounting, 

This, of course, is not commenced until the Nepticula is 
dry. Take a pin (say a No. 20), cut off the head, and with the 
forceps turn down at right angles a short piece of the pin, a little 
shorter than the body of the insect. The Nepticula should now 
be unbraced and placed on its back on the edge of the setting- 
board, so that its antennsB may project over and not get broken. 
Stick the bent pin into a little block of cork, which will serve 
for a handle, and then dip the bent portion into a solution of 
shellac in spirit, and apply the pin to the ventral surface of the 
thorax and abdomen, so that the small bent portion points to the 
head of the insect. If the shellac is sufficiently liquid the pin 
will instantly adhere, and with the forceps may be stuck into the 
setting-board to dry. As this drying process goes on a little 
attention will be required to keep the insect in a horizontal 
position. This is easily accomplished by occasional touches with 
the setting needle. If the shellac is too liquid it will penetrate 
the body, and perhaps spread to the wings of the insect, which 
will then have the appearance of having become greasy; if not 
sufficiently liquid, the adhesion of the insect to the pin will be 
imperfect and insecure. A few trials will soon disclose the 
happy medium. If the shellac is in a watch glass or any very 
open vessel a drop or two of spirit must be occasionally added 

ENTOM.—JVLY, 1886. %^ 
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to make up the loss by eyaporation. It is a good plan to use 
the shellac from a small test-tube. With larger insects, such 
aa Tortrices, the head of the pin is first beaten out flat, and 
then turned down, this giving a larger surface to support the 
body; with larger insects still, such aa Pyralea, the head of the 
pin, after being beaten out, is split up with a pair of scissors so 
as to form a fork, and then turned down as usual ; with even 
larger things, such as Sphingidie, the two ends of tho forked 
part may be turned upwards with the forceps, so as to form a 
cradle which admirably supports the bodies of the largest species. 
Indeed there is here a wide field open for originality and 
ingenuity, almost every group of insects demanding some 
modification in their treatment to suit their own special structure. 
Of course, different size pins are used to accommodate the various 
species, but I think it would be well to adopt one uniform 
height at which they should be supported from the sui^face of the 
cork. This is, evidently, an easy matter, depending upOQ the 
length which is turned down and the thickness of the thorax. 

On referring to the plan which I last year recommended, it 
will be seen that the process has been much simplified. In the 
setting, there is now no occasion for the supports formed of pins 
stuck into a piece of cork, and consequently no coaguline is 
required. In the mounting, the pith blocks are done away with 
in favour of the bent pin, which ia more sightly, is stronger, 
being all of one piece, and permits a free view of the insect from 
beneath. I have also given up gum tragacantb in favour of 
shellac in spirit. The advantages of this new method have 
previously been enumerated, so there is no occasion to repeat 
them, but I will devote a few words to the consideration of the 
points which have been raised against it. lu the first place it is 
said to be difficult to remove an insect from the middle of a 
series. This, I will admit, is not an easy matter with the 
ordinary thick forceps, but after a little practice I find no 
difficulty when slender curved forceps are employed, and when 
the insects are very close together they may generally be 
approached from the side. Secondly, it is said by one of my 
thoughtful German correspondents that the legs might be so 
obscured by the shelluc as to render a study of their anatomical 
details a matter of difficulty, but this is not at all the case if the 
Jegs have had due attention paid them in the setting, and been 
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properly extended ; the middle pair would no doubt suflFer in this 

respect, but such a trifling drawback weighs nothing against the 

important advantages secured by this method. Just lately I was 

told that the shadows cast at night time by the pins on the 

paper beneath were embarrassing, but this applies to all 

insects set high up on the pin, and surely a greater objection 

belongs to our present system, where these shadows are cast, 

not beneath, but across the insects themselves. I am quite 

unable to claim any economy of time for the new process, for, 

although the setting is facilitated, there is the mounting to do 

afterwards, the complete process occupying about the same 

time. The smaller the insects the greater the advantages of this 

system over the old method. In conclusion, I may say that 

to any one sending me a postal box I shall be most happy to 

return a few specimens set unpinned, and give any further 

information in my pOwer. As an inducement to entomologists 

to give it a trial, I can say that I have never failed to set even 

the smallest Micro in this way. No one, I think, would 

guarantee to do this by pinning Nepticulas, and I am on the 

look-out for something more diminutive than a Nepticula to 

experiment upon. I should be thankful to any entomologist 

who would send me a few Diptera or any other atom, and 

would do my best to return them properly set. 

24, MemiDg Road, Lorriraore Square, S.E., June 3, 1885. 

[Mr. Coverdale has been good enough to send, for my in- 
spection, two series of Lepidoptera set without pinning, after the 
manner advocated by him. These consist of Pyrales and Nepticulce, 
which are certainly very* beautifully set and in exceptionally fine 
condition. This mode of setting insects (which is so original 
that it ought to bear the name of its inventor, and be known as 
** Coverdale setting") has the great advantage that there need be 
no loss of scales or other damage upon the side exposed to view, 
by the insertion of a pin through the thorax, as in ordinary 
setting. Entomologists are naturally conservative in their habits 
when considered in connection with their study of insects, whatever 
may be their politics. Many will resent this as an innovation 
because it will upset the symmetry of their collections even more 
than the adoption of a new list of names, or arrangement. All 
things are, however, regulated by market demand, and when Mr. 
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Coverdale*s S5'stem becomes fashionable it will doubtless be so 
because its advocates will have had the moral courage to set their 
insects in the new style for the sake of the advantages it oflFers over 
our present style of setting insects by pinning them through the 
thorax. Some of our friends prefer to see their specimens with 
apices of wings touching the paper of the cabinet drawers, while 
others set sufficiently high to brush beneath the wings, and so 
keep the paper clear of dust, or the more readily to see the traces 
of cabinet enemies. By the Coverdale system we can have the 
moths close to the glass covering the drawers, and thus in a 
better position for observation. Another advantage is that no 
evil effects can occur from oxidization of the pins and the- irritating 
** springing ** of the wings in consequence. Some collectors may 
object to it because it will be necessary for them to take a little 
more pains in setting, but their correspondents might not share 
the same objection when receiving insects from them. Others 
will not like it because it will be impossible to take up an insect 
with the fingers, and will even require a modification of the 
forceps at present used for that purpose. Whatever may be the 
future for the Coverdale setting, it is a very remarkable innova- 
tion, and one well worth study. The examples sent are beautiful 
enough to tempt one to seriously think of making anew collection 
set after Mr. Coverdale's new fashion. — John T. Carrington.] 



NOTES ON THE AGROTID^. 
By J. W. TuTT. 

If your correspondent, Mr. Gardner, had given my note 
respecting the Agrotis the most cursory attention, he would not 
have credited me with coming to the conclusion that Agrotis 
tritici and A. nigricans were one and the same species. I have 
come to the very decided opinion, as I expressed in my previous 
note, that A. obelisca and A. aquilina are only divergent forms of 
A. tritici; and until they are bred from eggs I shall most likely 
hold the same opinion. All my remarks concerning A. nigricans 
were to show that my experience led me to believe that it was 
specifically distinct. I have bred a number of nigricans, and 
*»<»ver seen a tritici among them ; and in localities where 
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A. nigricans swarm it is, I know, impossible to find a specimen 
of i4. tritici. Besides this, A. nigncans, except in ground colour, 
is so constant in markings that it required no confirmation to 
convince me of their actual distinctness. In cases where 
A. nigricans is mentioned as a probable form of A, tritici, I have 
doubts whether the forms obtained and called nigricans are 
really the same species we know by that name. I had no idea 
that anyone wished to prove that A, segetiim and A. iritici are 
the same species; and the life-history of A. segetum is, I believe, 
fairly well known. With the latter part of Mr. Gardner's note I 
can quite agree ; and I think he points out the exact spot where 
the weakness of many old records exist, viz., in assuming that a 
large number of larvae obtained in a place at the same time must 
of necessity be one species, and all insects bred from such larvee 
must be forms of the same species. 

I was also very pleased to see Mr. Gregson's letter taking up 
the other side of the question, viz., the reason for considering 
A. tntici, A, aquilina, and A. ohelisca specifically distinct. His 
letter is instructive, so far as it goes, but it proves nothing. In 
the first place Mr. Gregson makes a point of the different size of 
the larvae. I have some specimens of undoubted iritici much 
larger than any aquilina or obelisca I have ever seen. Everyone 
knows that species vary in size. Is it probable that the larva 
which will produce a small specimen shall be the same size as one 
that will produce a large one ? The Ij inch and 1^ inch test, 
therefore, will scarcely apply. Everyone who breeds Noctuee of 
the Agrotis type must have noticed that we want something very 
much more definite than distinctness of markings and intensity 
of colour in determining similar larvae. " A, tritici has the ends 
reduced." "-4. aquilina is slightly reduced at second and last 
segments." These I suppose are the " ends.'* Hence I see no 
distinction here. In fact, until they are bred from eggs and not 
from captured larvae, and until it has been proved that it is 
impossible to breed A, aquilina or A. obelisca from iritici eggs, 
and vice versd, I maintain that we have no right to confuse the 
younger entomologists or disgust the older. New species are not 
so important as entomological science, and doubtful species had 
better be left alone, as far as lists and names are concerned, 
until they are no longer doubtful. With all due respect to 
Mr. Gregson's experience, I maintain that the illiistrwllow^ of 
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G. obscuraria and B, repandata do apply (not perhaps in the 
exact way he puts it), and that the geographical variation must 
be taken into account when studying the geology of the locality 
of capture. What I maintain is, that in some places several 
shades and forms of these species may be obtained. In others, 
owing to peculiar circumstances, only one particular form is deve- 
loped, and no other is found in the same district. I am sure many 
entomologists will be glad to hear of the occurrence of A. similans 
(pyrophila) over such a wide area; and I must congratulate 
Mr. Gregson on his great success in capturing this species. I 
have received private information of " one *' having been taken in 
Shetland, and others a few years ago in the Isle of Portland. 

I must confess Mr. Atmore's note puzzles me. I have taken 
some hundreds both of tritici and nigricans in many places, 
sometimes very commonly on the same ground, but I never saw 
a genuine nigricans in copula with tritici. I believe that in cases 
where it has occurred it has been unnatural. If, however, true 
nigricans copulate " freely ** with tritici^ we have another question 
yet to work out, which our present knowledge of these species 
does not touch. 

I am inclined to hold the same opinion as Mr. Gregson with 
regard to the Shetland varieties of A. cursoria. All I have seen 
have struck me as being much more probably A. tritici than 
A. cursoria ; but I suppose this form has not been bred from eggs. 

Kayleigh Villa, Westcombe Park, Blackheatb, S.E., June, 1885. 



NOTES ON THE CAPTURE AND PRESERVATION OF 

COLEOPTERA. 

By Lyonell Fakshawe. 
(Concluded from p. 139.) 
III.— COLLECTING IN SUMMER AND AUTUMN. . 

In the summer months very many species may be collected 
by beating and sweeping trees, flowers, grass, and all descriptions 
of herbage. The net should be drawn lightly but thoroughly 
over the herbage, and with an upward motion of the hand, taking 
care not to entangle it in the brambles when passing. Unless it 
i.c Hed pretty frequently there will be such a confused mass 
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of beetles, small moths, spiders, flies, petals of flowers, &c., as 
it will be almost impossible to separate. It is a good plan to 
sweep only one sort of plant at a time if possible, for by that 
means the food plant of the beetle can be correctly ascertained. 
A hayfield is a certain place for a successful hunt, especially on 
a sunny day in June or July, when the flowers are all in blossom. 
A hawthorn bush in full bloom is a well-known attraction for 
beetles, and indeed for all orders of insects. The net or 
umbrella should be held under each of the flowering boughs 
in turn, the boughs smartly tapped with a stick, and the net 
examined after each tap. Most of the species of Meligethes and 
Epurcea, and many others, may be easily secured in this way. 
Sallow blossoms, reeds, flags, rushes, fern, heather, nettles, 
turnips, and clover, are very productive plants, and all yield their 
various particular species. Many of the Donacite, StenidcBj and 
Chrysomelidaf may be taken from plants by the water in various 
parts of the country. 

A plan by which I have captured many night-flying species 
is to place several open pots or basins in fields or woods, in which 
is some beer mixed with rum and sugar. The beetles smell the 
mixture, and fly or crawl to it during the night, and, when once 
in, few escape from the sticky compound. The drawbacks to this 
are that a quantity of other insects are caught, and also that the 
beetles become so clogged that it is sometimes rather difficult to 
clean and prepare them for the cabinet ; nevertheless it is well 
worth trying. Small sticks should be placed against the outside 
to enable the beetles which do not fly to get in. 

As the season advances sweeping may still be carried on, 
indeed till quite late in the autumn. Also hunting in ponds, 
under bark, dead leaves, moss, and the like, as many species 
take up their winter-quarters early, especially if the autumn be a 
cold one. The blossoms of ivy and privet attract many beetles, 
and they should be carefully examined. 

September, of course, is the great month for sugaring for 
moths, and when the collector is searching for them on the trees 
he should keep a sharp look out for Coleoptera also. Many 
night-flying beetles are caught when " light *' is being used for 
moths. By "sugar" and ** light " many species are caught which, oil 
account of their being night-flyers, would not otherwise be taken. 

Fungi, especially when decaying, are certain to contain 
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quantities of specimens, chiefly Brachelytra and Necrophaga; 
and whenever a fungus is found it should be pulled to pieces 
over a sheet of white paper. 

The beetle hunter should never be without either a small 
bottle or a few pill-boxes, for, even if not out collecting, 
43omething or other will be almost certain to turn up which 
he wants, and, not having any means of bringing it home, he 
will be obliged to leave it. 

An *' Entomological Diary" ought to be kept regularly by 
every collector. It should be ruled into four or five columns, 
containing the date of capture, locality, number of each species 
caught, and any particulars worth recording. Each specimen, of 
course, as before stated, would have a number or mark attached 
corresponding to the one in the book. 

I think I have now given the most important hints to 
enable anyone to start on this most interesting study, and only 
hope that these few short and imperfect notes may be the 
means of inducing some of the many readers of this paper to 
begin the fascinating occupation of beetle-hunting. 

2f Halkin Street West, Belgrave Square, London, S.W., June 8, 1885. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 

Notes from Cork. — Some few things which I have noted 
here in the past three seasons appear to be sufficiently curious 
to be submitted for publication. Lycana icarus is said, in all 
the books'! have read, to be double-brooded, the first brood 
in May and the next in August. This is true enough for 
England, but here there is only one appearance, that is the 
August one. I may say this with certainty, for in April, May 
and June I have carefully ransacked the localities where they 
abounded in August. Similarly Cccnonympha pamphilus is here 
seen only during the last half of June, and then completely 
disappears. This is not, I think, the effect of the failure of a 
brood, A strange circumstance occurred here on March 3rd 
last, which was an unusually fine day. A single Pararge ageria 
was seen by me and my friends flitting about a woody roadside. 
This species does not hybernate, so it must have been an 



arrival tempted to emerge by the spell of hot weather. I think 
my locality is more remarkable than that of Mr. Harding, for 
Melitaa aurina (Entom. xviii. 147), as, although there was a 
marsh within a mile, it was in the valley beneath, and it is a 
matter of wonder that so weak-winged a butterfly should have 
scaled such a steep hill. — Habrt C. Sandford ; Bellevue Park, 
Military Road, Cork. 

Captures in South Staffordshire. — Perhaps the follow- 
ing notes from this part of the country, during 1884, will 
prove interesting to your readers. On May 12th, and other days 
following, I found the larva of Abraxas grossulariata very 
abundant on currant and gooseberry bushes. In June I found 
several broods of larvas of Vanessa urticce on the stinging-nettle ; 
also about a dozen larvsB of Halia vemaria {wavaria), feeding 
on a currant bush. On June 4th I visited Bewdley Forest, and 
found Argynnis euphrosyne very abundant. I captured seventeen 
specimens in about an hour; also one specimen of Melitaa 
aurinia (airtemis), six Coenonympha pamphilus, and two of Venilia 
maculata. I saw several EiLchloe cardamines, one Vanessa 
eardui^ and one Gonepteryx rhamni. I also found several 
cocoons of Zygcena flipendulce. Eain coming suddenly on, I 
had to close my net and wend my way back to the town through 
a drenching shower. In the country around Wolverhampton 
during the past season, I have noticed that Vanessa atalanta 
and F. cardui were in great abundance, in the perfect state 
more so, V. ataUmta in the larva state, during the month of 
August. A friend and I collected upwards of two hundred larveB 
of atalanta^ seeing besides several F. cardui flying, which species 
I saw as late as the middle of October. On August 7th I saw a 
remarkably fine specimen of Macroglossa stellatarum flying in my 
garden, the first specimen I ever saw in this part of the country. 
On August 14th I saw four Vanessa io in a clover field not 
far from Wolverhampton. I was much pleased with the sight, 
having never before seen one alive in these parts. During the 
season my friend captured twelve specimens of Plusia iota 
and three of P, festuca at Ashmore Park. I noticed through the 
past season the following species in some plenty, Melanippe 
montanata, Noetua trianguhim, Plusia gamma, Acidalia aversata 
(the banded variety being about one in three), Hadena pisi, H, 
oleracea, Triphaena pronuba, Phlogophora meticulosa^ Xylophasia 
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coutained larvae or papse of Tortrices, were something like a 
hundred rooks, far away from their usual haunts, and hard at 
work on their unwonted delicacy. They took to flight at my 
approach, but went no further than a neighbouring oak, whence 
they would no doubt return soon afterwards to finish their 
repast. Perhaps some of your readers may have observed 
rooks feeding on small larvae, but to me the sight was strange 
and interesting.— (Rev.) G. H. Raynor ; Shenfield, Brentwood, 
June 22, 1885. 

MiMiESEOPTiLus PLAGIODACTTLUS. — Mr. Gregsou has been good 
enough to send me a few more larvae of this species. They came 
to hand June 5th ; all were then full fed, some of them, in fact, 
just on the point of pupating. As on former occasions, when 
sending me larvae of M. plagiodactylus, Mr. Gregson called my 
attention to the absence of "claret-coloured dorsal stripe." 
Hitherto I have failed to agree with Mr. Gregson in this matter, 
but examination of this last batch has conclusively proved the 
absence of dorsal markings of any shade of either red or brown. 
Although there was no trace of such markings on the larvae up to 
almost the last moment of their active existence, I observed that 
shortly after they had taken up their position to effect their 
pupal transformation, a slight rosy suffusion of the anal segment 
occurs, and that each pupa developed the pink or rose-coloured 
dorsal markings more or less strongly. One pupa under notice 
at the present moment is suffused over the whole dorsal area with 
rose madder. Up to the time of penning this note two imagines 
have emerged, and they are undoubtedly fine strongly marked 
M. plagioda^tylvs^ or perhaps it would be more correct to write 
bipwnctidactyla. I should add that the individuals of this, the 
third consignment of M, plagiodactylua larvae from Mr. Gregson, 
differ only from those of the first and second batches sent me 
by the same gentleman in the matter of dorsal ornamentation ; 
in all other respects they are identical. — Richard South; 12, 
Abbey Gardens, St. John's Wood, N.W. ; June 20, 1885. 

Platyptilia gonodactyla. — I did not, when I wrote the 
note published in last month's issue, know that Mr. Gregson had 
bred the larva he mentioned as feeding on the undersides of the 
leaves of TtLSsUago farfara, and which he supposed might be 
Pterophorus farfara, and until I read Mr. South's note last week 
I was under the impression he had not. Did Mr« Gregson 
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describe the larva which he reared ? If bo, AH it agree with the 
continental descriptions of P.far/ara larvte? or did it materiaHy 
differ from P. gonodaclyla larva of the first brood ? If it agreed 
with P.far/ara, and did not materialJr differ from P. gonodactyla, 
it would go a long way to bearing out Mr- South's suggestion 
that it may be a " seasonal form " of P. gonodactyla, or ia other 
words that it is to be referred to the second brood of P. 
gonodactyla, for such I take this phrase to mean. Again, have 
the continental authorities noted P. gonodaclyla as double- 
brooded ? and does P. farfara, of Zeller, appear on the Continent 
in the aante places as P. gonodactyla, and at a time corresponding 
witli a second brood of that species? — J. W. Tutt; Rayleigh 
Villfi, Wrstcombe Park, Blackheath, S.E., June 9, 1885. 

Fossil Insects. —At a meeting of the Geologists' Associa- 
tion, held at University College on the 5th of June last, Mr. 
Herbert Gosa, F.L.S., F.G.S., read a paper " On some recently 
discovered Insacta and Arachnids from Carboniferous and 
Silurian Rocks." After remarking on the great number of 
Palffiozoic insects lately discovered, and calling attention to the 
recent investigations and writings on the subject of M. Chas. 
Brougniart, Dr. Deiehmiiller, Dr. Dohrn, Dr. Fritsch, Dr. 
Fugen Geinitz, Dr. H. B. Geinitz, Dr. Goldenberg, Dr. Hagen, 
Prof. Lindstrora, Dr. Novak, Mr. B. N. Peach, Mr. Scudder, and 
Dr. Sterzel, the author stated that at the date of his last paper in 
March, 1870, only 103 fossil insects from the Carboniferous 
rocks of the whole world were known; but that during the last 
five years a large number had been discovered, including about 
1400 from tlie Coal-measures of Commentry, France, and a few 
from Saarbriick, Kleinopitz, Lugan and elsewhere in Germany, 
and a considerable number from various parts of the North 
American continent. Such of the specimens as had yet been 
determined were then enumerated, some of the most remark- 
able forms were referred to in detail, and attention was drawn 
to their af&nities with existing types. According to M. Brong- 
uiart, the Commentry fossils included about forty types. Tlie 
Hemiptera are represented by genera allied to Fulgora, Lyatra 
and Membracis; the Neuroptera by forms approaching Corydaiit, 
Chauliodes and Heinerobius ; the Pseudo- Neuroptera by typos 
closely allied to Ephemera and Perla; and the Orthoptera by 
Blattidee and Phasmidie. Many of these fossils, could 
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however, be referred to any existing order, but belonged to some 
synthetic or homogeneous types uniting in themselves character- 
istics of Neuroptera andOrthoptera, or Neuroptera and Hemiptera, 
proving that at this early period the diflferentiation of many of the 
existing groups was not completed. A.ttention was then called to 
the discovery last year of fossil scorpions (insectivorous animals) 
in the Upper Silurian of the Isle of Gothland and Scotland, and 
of the wing of a cockroach in the middle Silurian of Jurques, 
Calvados, France. Prior to these discoveries no remains of 
terrestrial animals had been discovered from any strata older 
than the Devonian, and the result of the discovery of this 
cockroach in Silurian strata was to leave the insects the oldest 
known class of land animals, and the Blattida the oldest known 
family of insects. The paper concluded with a summary of the 
results of recent discoveries, and it was stated that the evidence 
afforded by PalaBontology was, as far as it went, in support of 
the views as to the origin of insects and the order of succession on 
the earth of the various groups arrived at by Dr. Packard and 
others from a study of the embryology of the class. No evidence 
had, however, yet been obtained of the existence of any earlier 
forms connecting the Insecta with those lower groups from which 
they are, by many biologists, believed to have originated. 

Entomological Collections at the U.S. National 
Museum. — ^We understand that Prof. Baird, Director of the 
U.S. National Museum, has decided to appoint an assistant 
Curator of the Department of Insects in that Museum, at a 
salary of 1500 dollars per annum, and that Prof. Eiley, the 
honorary curator, in view of the fact that this action will secure 
the permanent care of collections, in case of his death or removal 
from Washington, has decided to turn over to the Museum all 
his own collections, the larger part of which are already deposited 
in the Museum. It may be of some interest to learn how much of 
a collection the National Museum can at present boast of. From 
data kindly furnished by Prof. Riley, the following has been 
compiled. 1st. Collection C. V. Riley, 17,725 species with 
115,058 specimens, divided as follows: — Hymenoptera 2550 
species, 24,796 spec; Coleoptera 9058 species, 48,618 spec; 
Diptera 699 species, 5646 spec; Lepidoptera 2368 species, 
17,098 spec; Hemiptera, 1134 species, 8862 spec ; Orthoptera, 
660 species, 6903 spec; Neuroptera, 160 species, 868 spec; 
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Arachnidse and Myriapoda 110 species, 135 spec; Galls and 
G-all insects, 734 species, 4152 specimeus; the balance miscella- 
neous and Insect Arcliitecture. There is also an alcoholic 
collection, principally of adolescent states, containing 2850 
rials, and a collection of some 3000 slides of minute insects and 
larvee mounted in Canada balsam, iind. Collection of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Containing a large lot of material 
accumulated in the practical work of the division, and by the 
collection of its employees. It contains about 5000 species — 
mostly exotic — not in the Riley collection. 3rd. Collection of 
the National Museum. This is the poorest of the lot, and 
consists principally of the material sent in during the past three 
years from all sources. There are about 2000 species not in 
either of the other collections. 4th, The exhibit collection of 
Economic Entomology prepared for the New Orleans Exhibition, 
valuable for its economicnl interest. A catalogue of this haa 
been printed. This forms a good nucleus, and in charge of a 
competent and enterprising curator it will quickly take rank as 
one of the most important in the country. The large collection 
of larvfe forms a distinct and decided addition to its value. — 
' Entomologica Americana,' June, 1885. 
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Entomologica Americana. Vol. I., No. 1. Brooklyn, N. 
April, 1885. 

This, the newest of entomological serials, is to be the organ 
of the Brooklyn Entomological Society, and absorbs the 'Bulletin' 
of that Society and 'Papilio,' both being discontinued in favour 
of this monthly magazine, which is to be edited by Mr. John B. 
Smith, with the assistance of a publication committee of four 
other members. We also gather that Prof. C. V. Uiley, the 
U. 8. Entomologist, is giving his support ; ao that " a future.'^ 
may be expected for 'Entomologica Americana,' notwithstam 
ita inconvenient title. 

AmnriR the more important articles in the first number ia one 
licu<led, " Synonymical Notes," by Dr. George H, Horn, who 
his subject certain species of Coleoptera, described bj 
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Edward Newman, more especially the Cerambycidte. The critical' 

esammation of the different species and theii' synonyme is care- 
fully worked out, priority being rigidly maintained, and names of 
" long- continued use" being ruthlessly sacrificed. The species 
dealt with were described in 1838 (' Entomological Magazine,' 
vol. v.), 1840-3 {'Entomologist,' vol. i.), the 'Zoologist,' and 
in 'Charlesworth's Magazine.' Newman's names seem to be 
still accepted in the majority of instances. Dr. S. W. Williston 
has a technical paper on the classification of the Diptera of 
America; but the article of most interest to English readers is 
one by Mr. John E. Smith, on "Noctuids common to England 
and North America." Tliis paper is a criticism of one which 
appeared in the 'Verb. K. k. zool. hot. Gesellscbaft in Wien' 
last year, by H. B. Mosschler, upon the same subject, Mr. Smith 
deals with the genus Agrotis of Staudinger more particularly ; 
and we find, among others, common to America and Europe, 
several of our old British friends, such as augur, feitiva var. 
confiua, and segetum. Jlr. Smith doubts the identity of these 
■with the American representatives ; but he agrees with the eleven 
other species of the genus common to both continents, among 
which we find baia, cnigrum, plecta, fennica, saucia, upsilon, and 
occulta. 

This subject of distribution of species is of great interest, as 
Bhowing to what extent species may become changed or modified 
when long separated in far distant localities, and to what extent 
the 80-called species of American insects are really good species, 
or only sub-species of previously known insects in the "Old 
World."— J. T. C. 



Elementary Text-book of Entomology. By W. F. Kieby. Large 
square 8vo, with 87 plates and 650 figures. London : Swan i 
Sounenachein &, Co. 1885. 

This work again takes us over paths already trodden, but J 
makes them more interesting by illustration. The letterpress 
extends to 240 pages, including an introduction. Though most | 
of our readers will be famiUar with the subjects treated in the 
introduction, these will bear re-reading; and many will find both I 
iuBtruction and amusement in perusing the dozen or so pages J 
devoted to that section of the work. The more recent discoveries' 1 
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Id the habits of insects are recorded, and the facts are pretty well 
up to time. It is interesting to know that Mr. Kirby estimates 
the number of species of insects of all orders, as yet identified 
throughout the world, at 220,000, out of which about 12,000 are 
known to inhabit England. 

"Nor let anyone imagine that our British Fauna is by any meana 
eshaustcd. It is true that the British ColeopCera and Lepidoptera hare 
been so far investigated that a man must work very hard before he can 
hope to add a new British species to either order ; but any entomologist 
who cares to take up any of the less studied groups of any of the other 
orders may rely on adding a considerable nutober of new species to the 
British Fauna, a certain proportion of which will be new to Science. Even 
among our commonest insects the habits and structure of any one species 
would furnish any person, with a taste for such pursuits, with sufficient 
emploj^ment for a lifetime. The collectors province may be eidiausted in a 
few years ; but the observers, never." 

The treatment of the separate orders in the body of the work 
is concisely managed, and generally satisfactory. The plates are 
sufficient for the purpose for which they are required, though by 
no means up to the standard of modern vtork. If a portion of the 
illustrations had been devoted to the characteristic anatomy of 
the various orders, it would have added to the scientific value of 
the work ; and had the figures of the Lepidoptera been favoured 
more generally with legs as well as wings, we should have thought 
them more representative. — J. T. C. 



OBITUARY. 



The late Mr. Thomas Coose was among the best known 
entomologists of the past generation. He was born in 1814 ; and 
founded the well known natural -history agency now in Museum St., 
London, in 1853. His genial temperament had made him many 
fiiends ; hut latterly he had of necessity retired from active life 
from the affliction of paralysis, with which he was stricken more 
than eight years ago, and since then he has been confined to his 
bed. He died on the 10th of June, 1885. Mr. Cooke baa not, 
that we are aware, added much to the written history of insects. 
s a member of the Haggerston and West London Entomo- 
tdcsX Societies. 
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NOTES PEOM EPPING POEEST. 
By George V. Elstowe. 

There is nothing so disheartening to the young collector 

^an a continuous east wind, rendering most species scarce upon 

fte wing, and generally those he is most in want of for the 

formation of his young collection. Such were my feelings on a 

femporary stay at Loughton, during which I spent considerable 

*iDie in the adjoining Forest, with the intention of adding to my 

Collection several good species, generally looked upon as easily 

l^rocurable there, and of finishing my series of many common 

^ngs, 

I had noticed in the * Entomologist * (Entom. xviii. 88) that 
^r. Wright — who appears to have worked that part considerably 
— gave reasons for expecting a better show of Lepidoptera during 
this sirring and summer than has been seen for some seasons 
back ; and, taking the result of my collecting altogether, I must 
admit that, to a certain extent, his arguments have been in the 
main verified. However, I found the cold winds of May and 
June very tantalizing; and although during the day the sun 
shone warmly, the temperature after sunset fell considerably, 
owing to the prevailing direction of the wind. Although few 
things appeared in flight, yet I made up in a small measure 
during early May by diligent searching, both in the daytime 
and evening, and was rewarded by finding several good Anticlea 
hadiata and A, nigrofasciaria (derivata), both apparently late in 
appearing, as their good condition indicated. I also noticed that 

BNTOM. —AUGUST, 1885. %\i 
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almost every species this year has been backward, and has 
continued so almost up to the present. This I found especially 
with regard to those species due to appear at the end of May and 
in early June. 

During the second week in June Drepana cvitraria 
{unguicula) was out in fair numbers, although it required 
considerable bough-beating to obtain a satisfactory series ; and 
at the same time ZonoBoma linearia (trilinearia) and Nola 
confuaaiia {cristulalis). I was very pleased to see numbers of 
Z. punctaria, very little labour being required to obtain a 
satisfactory series from the pollard oaks round the Old Jloman 
Encampment. Also Odonlopera bidentala, which appears to brave 
any weather. Drepana falcataria (falcula) and D. lacertiitaria 
(lacertula) were visible ; the former about Epping Thicks 
sparingly, and the latter at High Beech somewhat more 
liberally. Also Macroglossa fuciformis round a cultivated patch 
of garden ; and whilst working the birches round iEppiag 
Thicks I was very pleased to take seven Setia cidiciformit, and 
also saw the tunnels of probably Trochilium carbroniforvm 
ibembeciformis) , although of this latter I am not quite sure, as I 
understand there is a beetle which burrows in sallows in much 
the same way as T. carbroniformis ; I did not succeed in obtaining 
either pupa or imago of it. I also took Acronycta leporina, which 
I believe is a rarity. This last-mentioned locality seems a 
promising one for future working, the trees having been thinned 
considerably; but the recent felling, however much it may be 
regretted in other ways, will hHow of a richer growth on the 
ground, permit the trees to expand, and facilitate locomotion. 

lu conversation with other collectors whom I met I learn that 
considerable disapproval is rife regarding the large numbei'B of 
trees being felled in this and other parts of the Forest, but it is 
my opinion that it is but sacrificing the present for the future, 
and that in a few years this part especially will well repay a visit 
In fact, this locality repaid me better than any other I worked, 
as I was successful in finding there Stauropus fagi, and some 
weeks before a like number of Aspkalia Jiavicornia. The fii-st 
S. fagi which 1 found struck me as presenting an odd figure, 
although I daresay the peculiarity has often been observed 
before, viz., that when at rest upon the tree trunk it pushes its 
hind legs underiieiith and in front of the fore 
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beating the oaks for Zonosoma punctaria round by the Boman 
Gamp I ^was surprised and pleased to net Drepana binaria 
(hamula), and it was not long before I had a good series. 
I observed several cripples of this species on the tree trunks and 
on the grass, and it struck me as peculiar that it was usually the 
left hind ^ng that was either incomplete or totally wanting. 

On the heech trees adjoining I obtained a few Eurymene 

ddobraria, and Dasychira pvdibunda in couples were not wanting, 

although apparently very late, having observed one as recently as 

July 3rd. During May I took one Amphydasis strataria {prodro- 

maria) and several A, bettdaria ; also Lophopteryx camelina, and, in 

goodly numbers, Hylophila prasinana, the former on the trunks 

snd the latter clinging to the leaves of the oaks bordering on the 

jlain at Theydon. I was also surprised to find Erastria 

^enustiiZa in greater numbers than I had expected, having no 

difficulty in obtaining a good and well-marked series in two 

eyenings at the latter end of June. This moth, I understood 

"bom a local collector, who considered it a good species, was to 

le had but sparingly, and although I failed to find the spot 

indicated by him, yet I was not disappointed while working for it 

about half way between Theydon Bois and Loughton. It, 

however, is not one of the easiest species to capture, as it 

requires close watching and a quick hand, as its flight is quick 

and short. I also succeeded in obtaining some ova, which 

hatched in eighteen days, and the larva now strongly resembles 

that of a small sawfly, rolling itself into a flat compact ring when 

disturbed. I have endeavoured to get them to eat various wild 

flowers, but find that they will only touch those of blackberry 

and TormentiUa reptanSy which, I am inclined to believe, is the 

true food-plant. 

At the same time and place I found Numeria pulveraria, 
although not in any numbers, and while working round the crab 
trees near Theydon I obtained several Eupithecia rectangulata, 
among which were two very dark varieties, in fact almost black, 
and very different from the beautiful dull green of those which I 
took in the New Forest the year before. 

As June drew on the weather showed signs of improvement, 
and until the last week, when the east wind returned, I succeeded 
in taking no less than thirty-seven species, many of course 
common, but some worthy of mention: — Melanippe procellata^ 
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M, aociata {mbtrUtata), Emmelesia albulata; and at sugar two 
Dicycla oo ; also 2'kyatira batis, T. derasa, and Cymatophora 
dupUtns ; and as July drew on, Dipterygia scabriiiscula {pinastri) ; 
and among those to be mentioned as numerous were Noctua 
augur, N. festiva, and Aplecta nebuiosa. Among the Geometne 
were Emmeleaia decolorata {near Ongai-), Larentia didymata, 
Pericallia ayringaria {eithough small), and P.pustulata (bajularia). 

Among larvffi I did not do much; being only a temporary 
resident, I found it difficult to devote the time and space for 
their occasional feeding. However, I noticed several worth 
mentioning, especially towards Ongar; in a small wood I found 
three Nolodonta chaonia, two N. tHmacula (dodonea), and a few 
Euchelia jacobete, although the latter I observe, in a recently 
published guide to the Forest, is mentioned as scarce. 

During my rambles in the daytime I noticed a fair number of 
species belonging to the Dinrni, but could not help remarking that 
many of them were very restricted in locality. Argynnis euphrosyne 
I found plentiful in two places, but away from those I did not see 
it ; the same may be said of A . selene. Lyceena argiolus, at the 
north side of Epping Thicks, where the holly is very prolific, was 
occasionally to be met with ; and also Pararge megtera, but 
sparsely. In the low-lying districts Nisaniades tages and 
SyHchthus alveolus were plentiful ; but beyond one Colias eduta I 
saw scarcely anything hut the common whites. Thecla quercut 
larvffi, although plentiful at oak near Theydon, did not appear in 
any numbers on the wing; and of T. beiulai I found a great 
difficulty in obtaining a few larvie ; but as I hear that it is 
sometimes plentiful, I conclude that this is a year of a scarcity. 

The foregoing, although not exhaustive, will therefore show 
that species generally could not be considered as very plentiiiil, 
yet there was sufficient to repay a diligent collector ; and, 
properly worked by anyone living in the neighbourhood, I feel 
sure that a splendid nucleus for a good collection might be 
obtiiined from the Forest alone ; and, doubtless, through want of 
a better knowledge of the localities, I failed to get many of the 
good things which it contains. 

Jill}- 97. ISSJ. 
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INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON lOHNEUMONID^. 

By John B. Bridoman and Edward A. Fitoh. 

No. v.— OPmONH)^ {conUnued). 

G. Abdomen red and black ; scape pale (red or jellow) beneath. 
A, Hind femora red, or greater part so. 

a. Hind tibise red, or apex dark. 

* Hind C0X8B red, aculeus rather less than half of abdomen (male and 

female). 
f Post-petiole transverse or subtransverse. - litoralis, 2 — 2^ lines. 
ft Post-petiole elongate or subquadrate. 

Head behind the eyes dilated; hind coxsb generally fusco- 
maculated. - - - - 38. hydropota, \^ — 2 lines. 
Head behind the eyes not dilated ; coxse entirely red. 

63. rufiventris, 2 — 2i lines. 
** Hind C0X8B partly red. 
I Aculeus of female short, base of antennse reddish. 

ruficomiSf 2 — 2 J lines. 
\l Aculeus of female rather less than half of abdomen. 
§ Post-petiole longer than wide, or subquadrate (male and female). 

38. hydropota, H — ^ lines. 
§§ Post-petiole transverse or subtransverse (female). 

litoraliSj 2 — 2^ lines. 
**^ Hind C0X8B black ; aculeus short. 
Abdomen red, base black. - - 56. paludicola, 2—2^ lines. 
00 Middle of abdomen red. • - - 45. longipes, 2 — 2 J lines. 
000 Incision of two sides of 3rd and belly of 4th to 6th segments red. 

erythropyga, 2 — 2^^ lines. 

oooo Apex of segments 2nd to 4th red ; 5 th red ; base of back black ; 

6th and 7th towards the belly red. - 5. alternans, 2 lines. 

b. Apex and before the base of hind tibiae more or less dark. 

* Aculeus of female about half of abdomen. 

f Margin of 3rd to 7th segments and sides pale. 

50. multicincta, 2 — 2i lines. 
ft Segments 3rd to 6th chestnut, with black dorsal marks. 

46. maculata, 3 lines. 
"^^ Aculeus rather less than 1st segment of abdomen. 
More or less of apex of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd segments red. 

barrettii, 3 lines. 
*** Aculeus very short. 

J Head buccated; sides of abdomen sometimes red-marked (male 
and female). ... - clandestina, 2J — 3 lines. 
\\ Head narrow behind the eyes; 3rd to 7th segments partly red; 
extreme base of hind tibise yellowish (male and female). 

9. argentata, 2^—21 lines. 

c. Base and apex of hind tibise dark. 

* Head narrow behind the eyes ; aculeus of female very short, 
f Hinder coxse black. 

\ Front coxse reddish yellow. 

§ Ist, 2ud, and 3rd segments red-margined. - tricincta, 3 lines. 
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§§ 2nd and Srd segments red-margined. 13. bieingulata, fl — fH lines. 
l\ Front coze black. 

Female apex of 3nd segment, male apex of dnd and 3rd, red ; the 

red more or lees obmlete sometimes. 31. erassiusctda, fii lines. 

tt Hinder coxe red. - • - - 71. unicincta, S linea, 

** Head buccated. ..... erythropyga, var. 

B. Hind femora bkck. 

a. Acaleus of female about as long as 1st segment. 

Scape l)eneatb red ; abdomen red : petiole, 3nd to 7th or 4th to 
7th segments with dark dorsal marks, or abdomen almost 
entirely red ; hind tibisB black, middle testaceous, base whitish. 

48. melanosticta, 2 lines. 

b. Aculeus verj short ; middle of abdomen more or less red ; apex of 

hind tibiflB fuscous. 
*^ Claws of hind tarsi pectinated at the base ; sides of head behind 
the eyes parallel ; teeth of mandibles unequal. 

35. fidviventris, 2 — 2^ lines. 
** Claws of hind tarsi distinctly pectinated ; sides of head somewhat 
slanting ; teeth of mandibles subequal. pctgana, li —2^ lines. 
D. Abdomen red and black ; scape black beneath. 
A, Hind femora red. 

a. Hind tibiaB red, or apex more or less dark. 
* Hind coxflB red. 

Aculeus longer than 1st segment ; middle of abdomen red ; head 
subbuccated. . - . . Utoralis, 2 — 2^^ lines. 

** Hind C0X8B fusco-maculated. 

Middle of abdomen red, head much buccated ; aculeus less than 
half of abdomen. - • - 38. hydropota, H — 2 lines. 
*** Hind C0X8B black, 
f Front C0X8B pale. 

Middle of abdomen red (see above) ; stigma pale. 38. hydropota, var. 
I Aculeus of female one-third of abdomen ; stigma fuscous. 

rufata, 2 — 2 J lines. 
\l Aculeus of female very short. - • 43. insidiator, 2i lines. 
-H* Front C0X8B black ; in the male of rap€ue more or less red. 
§ Aculeus short 

o Aculeus hidden. .... canaUculata^ 2^ lines. 

00 Aculeus projecting. 

X Extreme base of hind tibiae whitish. ^ 64. notata, 2^ — 3^ lines. 
X X Base of hind tibiae not whitish ; aculeus rather longer than notata. 

59. rapax, 2^^ — 2 J lines. 
§§ Aculeus about as long as the 1st segment of abdomen. 
-«- 2nd segment of abdomen transverse. 15. brevicomis, 3— 8 J lines. 
-H -H 2nd segment of abdomen not transverse. 

^-^ Aculeus longer than the 1st segment. 20. crasncmms, 2f~4 lines. 
■^*-*- Aculeus less than the 1st segment. * 6. alticola, 2f lines. 

Males only, 

8rd segment red, base black; 4th, apex and sides red; 2nd 
segment more than twice as long as wide. 

17. camifex, 2^—31 lines. 
Abdomen red ; petiole only black. • - - *'t</a, 4 lines. 

b. Base and apex of hind tibiae dark. 
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* Front COX83 more or less pale. 

f Sides of segments reddish chestnut; aculeus rather longer than 
1st segment ; middle of hind tibisB white. 

ammUU, nearlj 3 lines. 
ft Middle of abdomen red. (See above.) - • 59. rapax, var. 
** All the coxaB black. 
I 3rd segment and sides of rest chestnut ; middle of hind tibi® red ; 
aculeus very short. .... cadator, 3 — fi^ lines. 
\l Middle of abdomen red. 
§ Head behind the eyes not narrow. 
Aculeus very short ; middle of hind tibiae red. 

12. auctor,^i — 4 lines. 
§§ Head behind the eyes narrow ; aculeus very short. 

'24. dolosa, 3 — 3^ lines, 
c. Apex and before the base of hind tibiss dark. 

* Middle of hind tibisB whitish. 

t Extreme apical margin of segments reddish yellow ; aculeus about 
half of 1st segment. ... concinna, 5 5*5 mm. 

ft Middle of abdomen red ; aculeus short. 60. ruficincta, '2^— -3^^ lines. 
ftt Sides of abdomen red ; aculeus about half of abdomen. 
Transverse anal nervure slightly geniculated. 

26. eneator, 2i — 3 lines. 
** Middle of hind tibiss reddish. - 54. fwtata, 2i — 3^ lines. 

B. Hind femora dark. 

a. Hind tibiae red, or apex dark. 

Aculeus short. (See below.) - - - 40. incrasscUa, var. 

b. Base and apex of hind tibiae dark : aculeus short (male and female). 

* Head behind the eyes much wider at the back part than against 

the eyes. 
Middle segments red-margined. - - monticolana, ^^ lines. 
** Head not thus widened; middle of abdomen red, more or less 

black-marked, 
f Antennae half the length of body; hind' tarsi with short 

pectinations. - - - 40. incrassata, 2-J — 3 lines. 

-H- Antennae two-thirds the length of body; hind tarsi distinctly 

pectinated. - - - - 12. auctor, 3 J — 4 lines. 

c. Apex and before the base of hind tibiae dark. 

Sides of segments red-marked, sometimes the margins also, some- 
times almost entirely black ; aculeus longer than Ist segment 
of abdomen. 

* Aculeus of female half of abdomen (female). 

70. tumidula, 2 — 2i lines. 
** Aculeus of female one-third of abdomen (male and female). 

31. femoralis, 2^ — 2f lines. 

d. Hind tibiae almost entirely dark. 

* Base of hind tibiae white ; aculeus very short. 49. moRsta, 3 lines, 
"i^^ Base of hind tibiae not white, middle sometimes reddish. 

61. rufimanaf 3 — 4 lines. 
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THE LEPIDOPTERA OF BURTON-ON-TKENT 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

(Continued from p. IBS), 
NOCTT^. 

Bryophila perla. Burton (E, B., W. G., and J. T. H.). Branston 

(J. E. N.), not common at Bretby (T. G.), common at Derby (G. B.l, near 
Ashbourne (H. F. G.}, common at Rugeley {R. F.). 

Demos coryli, Dovedale (G. B.). 

Acronycla trideits, common {E. B.), fairly common at Burton (G. B.), 
Barrow (0. A. S.). A. psi, common throughout the district. A. leporina, 
one near Willington (W. G.), Burton (P. B. M.), Stapcnbill (G. B.), 
Aehby (G. A. S.). A. megacephala, tolerably common where poplars are 
found. A. alni. one at Knightley Park (E. B.), two larva taken (W. G.), 
one at Burton (C. F. T.), Stapenhill (G. B.), Eggington (Arthur Marshall), 
one in Repton Shrubs (J. E. N.), one in Hoofiea Wood, near Hartshome 
(T. G.), Ashby (G. A. S.). A. ligmtn, Repton Shrubs, rare (E. B.). 
A. ramicis, common {E. B.), Derby (G. B.), Barrow (G. A. S.), common on 
Cannock Chase (C. F. T.). 

Diloba caruleocephala, common throughout the district. 

Leucania conigera. The Lawns (E. B.), one larva {G. B.), Burton 
(J. E, N.}, one at Bretby (T. G.), Barrow (G- A. S.), common at Hugeley 
(R. F.), L. Ulhargyria, Burton (E. B., G. B., J. E. N., and W. G.), 
Barrow (G. A. S.), one ot Bretby (T. G.). L. comma, Henburet, &c. 
(E. B. and W. G.), Burton (J. E. N. and G. B.), Bretby (T. G.), Barrow 
(G. A. S.), near Derby {H. F. G.), at light, at Rugeley (R. F.). L. impura 
and L. pollens, common throughout the district. 

Cmnobia rufa (despecta), Henhurst (E. B.). 

Tapinostolafulva, common IE. B. and W. G.), Burton (G. B.), Bagots 
Park (C. F. T.), Bretby, 1881 (T. G.). 

Nottagria aj^ndinis (typhie), common throughout the district. N. lutoso, 
Willington (E. B.). 

Oorlyna ochracea (jiavago), common throughout the district. 

Hijdrmcia nictilam, Henhurst (E. B.), Burton (G. B.), Bretby (T. G.), 
Rugeley, at light (R. F.). H. mtcacea. Burton, common (E. B. and W. G.), 
Burton, at light (C. F. T., &o,), one at Bretby (T. G.), Barrow {G. A. S.}. 

Axylia pulris, common throughout the district. 

Xyiophasia ruTea, common throughout the district. X. lithoxylea. The 
Oaks (E. B.), common on lime blossoms at Burton (C. P. T.}, Burton 
(G. B.|, Bretby (T. G.), near Derby (H. F. G.), Barrow (G. A. S.), 
Buireley, common (R. F.). X. sublustrU(% one at Williugtou (W. G.). 
■ffli/pha ipotijodon), common throughout the district. X. hepatiea. 
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Henhurst, common (E. B. and W. G.), Burton (G. B.), Bretby (T. G.), 
Barrow (G. A. S.). X. scolopacina, Enightley and Bretby (E. B.), near 
Ingleby (W. G.), once at Shobnall (J. E. N.). 

Neuria reticulata, Henhurst and Repton Shrubs (E. B.), once at 
Barrow (G. A. S.> 

Neurania popularis, Burton (E. B. and W. G.), twice at Bretby (T. G.)f 
very common at Derby (G. B-), Rugeley (R. F.). 

Charaas graminis, Bretby (E. B., T. G., and W. G.), Derby (G. B.), 
Cannock Chase, common (J. E. N. and R. F.), Charnwood Forest (J. T. H.). 

Cerigo matura (cytherea), Knightley (E. B,), one at Barrow (G. A. S.). 

Luperina testa^ea, Henhurst (E. B. and W. G.), Burton and Derby 
(G. B.), one at light, at Burton (J. E. N. and C. F. T.). 

Mamestra anceps, Burton, at sugar (G. B.), Bretby, at sugar (T. G.), 
Barrow (G. A. S.). M. brassica, common throughout the district, 
M, persicariiB, near Derby (E. B.), common at Derby (G. B. and H. F. G.), 
once at Burton (W. M. A.), common at Rugeley (R. F.). 

Apamea basilinea and A. gemina, common throughout the district. 
A, unanimis, common at Burton (G. B.). A. didyma (ocvlea), common 
throughout the district. 

Miana strigilis and M, fasciuncula, common throughout the district. 
M. literosa, Willington (W. G.), Derby (G. B.), Barrow (G. A. S.). 
M. arcuosUy Henhurst (E. B. and W. G.), Bretby (T. G.), Repton 
Shrubs (G. B.). 

Ghrammesia trigrammica {trilinea), common (E. B. and W. G.), Burton 
(J. E. N. and G. B.), Derby (G. B.), Bretby (T. G.), Barrow (G. A. S.), 
Ashborne (H. F. G.) Variety bUinea, Derby (G. B.). 

Stilhia ano7nala(?), one at Findern (W. G.). 

Caradrina morpheus, common throughout the district. 0. alsines, 
Barrow (G. A. S.). C, taraxad iplanda), Derby (G. B.), Barrow (G. A. S.). 
C quadripwictata (cubicularis), common throughout the district. 

Rusinu tenebrosa, one in Repton Shrubs (W. G.), Cannock Chase, 
common (T. G.). 

Agrotis suffiasa, common some years. A, saiudut Somershall, rare 
(E. B.), one near Willington (W. G.), Burton, at sugar (C. F. T.). 
A, segetum and A. exclamationis, common throughout the district. 
A, nigricans, Derby (G. B.), Barrow (G. A. S.), two at Bretby, 1884 
(T. G.). A, tritici, Barrow (G. A. S.). ^. aquilina, The Lawns (E. B.), 
one specimen (W. G.), once at Bretby (T. G.). A. obelisca, bred from 
larvsB taken at Derby (G. B.). A. agathina, Breadsall Moors (G. B.). 
A, strigula (porphyrea), Cannock Chase (C. F. T.), Breadsall Moors 
(G. B.). A, obscura (ravida), Burton, rare (E. B.), Barrow (G. A. S.). 
A, simulans (pyrophila), Somershall, rare (E. B.). 

Noctua augur, common throughout the district. Variety helvetiiia, 

ENTOM. — AUGUST, 1885. ^^ 
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has ooourred near Derby (G. B,). N.pleeta and N.e-nignan, oommou 
throughout the ilislriot. X triangalun, Henhnrat <E. B. and W. G), 
oiioe nt Bretliy (T. G.}, larvs commou in spriDg (G. B.|. .V. bruiinea, 
Henhurst (K. B.), Williugton (W. G.}, Burton (C. F. T.J, Linle Eaton, 
common (J. E. N.), one at Brelby (T. G.), larvre found in spring (G. B.). 
N, feittivn, common throughout the district. N. subrotea, odco at Little 
FiBtoii (G. B.). .V. rubi, common throughout the diBlrict. X. umbrota, 
larvffi on seeds of wild hyacinth (W. G.), at sugar, at Burton (C. F. T. and 
J. T. H.), Bretby, common (T. 0.), Barrow (G. A. S.), Little Eaton 
(H. V. G.). N. baia, The Oaks and Henhurat (E. B. and W. G.), Brethj, 
Bt sugar (T, O.), onco at Barrow (Q. A. S.). N. xanthographa, common 
throughout the district. 

Tripkaiia iriHlAiim, Henhurst (E. B.), Burton (G. B.), fairly common 
at Bretby (T. Q.), Barrow (G. A. S.), fairiy common at Rugeley (R. F.), 
frequently Hying by day {W. .G.). T. fimbria, Henhurat {E. B.), WilJington 
(W. G.), larTffi at Waterloo Clump, Eepton Shrubs, and Tateiihill (G. B.), 
occaaionally at Bretby (T. G.), Little Eaton (H. F. G.), Rugeley, but rare 
(R. F.). r. iitUrjecta, Wiltington (E, B.), scarce (W. G.), Burton {G. B.}, 
Barrow (G. A. 8.), Rugeley, but rare (R. F.). T. coma {orbona) and 
T, pranuba, ooramon throughout the district. 

Amphlpyra pyramidea, Burton (E. B. and J, T. H.), Repton (W. G.). 
A. tragnpogonu, common throughout the district. ^^ 

Mania typtca and M. maitra, common throughout the district. ^^M 

Panolis piniperda, one at Knightley Park (J. T. H.). -^^ 

Paeknabia rubricoea. Burton churchyard (C. P. T.|, Bretby (T. G.J,' 
Repton Shrubs (J. E. N.), Little Eaton, common (G. B.). P. golhica and 
P. incerta {inatabUisi, common throughout the district, P. popuUti, Hen- 
hurst (E. B,). near Braneton (J. T. H. and J. E. N.), near Brizliugcote 
(G. B.), Bretby, common (T. G,), one pupa in Bretby Park (C. F. T.), 
Barrow (G. A. 8.). P. ttabilis, common throughout the district. 
P. gracilii, Burlou, but rare (E. B.), Willington (W. G.), BraiiBtoue, 
osier-beds (C, F. T.), near Eranstone (J. T. H.), Derby and Little Eaton 
(G. B.I. P. munda, Henhurat (E. B. and C. F. T.), Keptou (W. G. and 
0. F. T.). P. puh'eruleiita (crurfn), common throughout the district. 

Ortlwsia upsilon, common in the larva stalfl. 0. hta, Henhurat (E, B. 
and W. G.), Burton, at sugar (C. F. T.). Drakelow (J. T. H.), Repton 
(G. B.), one at Bretby (T. G.). 

Anchocdii rujina, Henhurst, common (E. B,). A. pistaeina, comtaon 
throughout the district. A. lunosa, Barrow (G. A. S.). A. litura, fairly 
common throughout the district. A. vacdnii, Henhurat, very common 
(E. B.), Willington (W. G.), Henhurst (C. F. T.), Bretby (T. G.), Derby 
(G. B.), Ashborne (H. F. G.). A, spudicea, Henhurst, common |E. B,), 
■formerly at Burton (i. T. H.), Willington (W. G.), Derby \fl. B.), 
/G, A. S.). 
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Scopdosoma sateUUia, common throughout the district. 

XatUhia citrago, near Repton (W. G.), Bretby Park and Repton 
Shrubs (G. B.). X. fulvago, common throughout the district. Variety 
flavescens, occurs occasionally throughout the district. X. fiavago, common 
throughout the district. X. gilvago, Burton and Derby (E. B. and W. G.), 
Derby, very common (G. B.), Barrow and Findern (G. A. S.). X. eircellaris 
(ferruginea), common throughout the district. 

Cirrhcedia xerampelina, Repton, Willington, and Burton (E. B.), one 
near Willington (W. G.), larvae common at Barrow (G. A. S.), larvae 
at Burton and Willington (C. F. T.), common at Derby (G. B.), Dovedale 
(J. T. H.). 

Tethea tuhtusa, Heuhurst (E. B.), Barrow (G. A. S.), Bretby (T. G.), 
larva at Bretby (0. F. T.), common among poplars (G. B.). 

Calymnia trapezina, common throughout the district. C. diffinis, 
Burton (E. B.), Etwall (W. G.). C. affirds, Burton (J. E. N.), Derby 
(G. B.), Barrow (G. A. S.), one at Bretby (T. G.). 

DianthcBcia capsincolat Burton (E. B. and W. G.), Shobnall (J. E. N.), 
Barrow (G. A. S.), common in larva state (G. B.). D. cucubali, Burton 
(E. B., G. B., J. T. H.), common at Burton (C. F. T.). D. carpophaga, 
Shobnall (E. B.), Burton (0. F. T.), Bretby, common (G. B.). 

Polia chi, Burton (E. B. and W. G.), Barrow (G. A. S.), Little Eaton, 
common (G. B.), near Ashborne (H. F. G.), Rugely (R. F.). P. flavicincta, 
once at Derby (G. B.). 

Dasypolia templi, one at light at Derby (G. B.). . 

Cleoris viminalis, Henhurst (E. B., J. T. H, and G. B.). 

Miselia oxyacantha, common throughout the district. Variety capudna, 
occurs occasionally throughout the district. 

Agriopis aprilina, Burton (E. B.), Repton (W. G. and G. B.), Barrow 
(G. A. S.), Derby (G. B.), Henhurst (J. T. H.), Bardon Hill, common 
(C. F. T.), Rugeley (R. F.), Okeover, near Ashborne (H. F. G.), one in 
Bretby Park (T. G.). 

Euplexia kunpara and Phlogophora meticuhsa, common throughout 
the district 

Aplecta prasina, occurs occasionally throughout the district. A. occulta^ 
once at Drakelow (G. B.), three at sugar at Bretby, 1881 (T. G.). 
A, nehtdosa, common throughout the district. 

Hadena adusta, Henhurst (E. B.), Willington (W. G.), Burton (G. B. 
and J. E. N.), larvae at Cloud lime quarry (C. F. T.). H, protea, fairly 
common throughout the district. H. glauca, Cannock Chase (E. B. and 
C. F. T.). H. dentinal common throughout the district. H. trifolii 
{chenopodii)^ Stapenhill (J. T. H.), common (G. B.). H. dismnilis {siuisa), 
Henhurst and Repton Shrubs (E. B. and W. G.), larvae at Burton 
(C. F. T.), once at Derby (G. B.), Barrow (G. A. B.y H. oUracea^ c.Qi\jasjas«i 
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throughout the district. H, pin, Bretby (T. G.), larvae at Repton Rocks 
(T. G.), Ashby (G. A. S.), Little Eaton, common (G. B.). H. thaUmifia, 
common throughout the district. H, contigua, common in larva state on 
Cannock Chase (G. B.). 

Xylocampa areola (lithoriza), on sallow blossoms (W. G.) 

Calocampa vetusta, Henhurst (E. B.), Burton (C. F. T.), once at Bretby 
(T. G.). C. exoleta, Henhurst (E. B. and J. T. H.), Willington (W. G.), 
Barrow (G. A. S.), once at Bretby (T. G.). 

Asteroscopus sphinx (cassitiea), on lamps on Burton Bridge (E. B.). 

CucuUia verbasciy Ticknall lime quarries (C. F. T.), larvae at Derby 
(G. B.), Newton Solney (J. T.H.). C. chamomill<B(?), larva at Willington 
(W. G.). C. umbratica, common (E. B. and W. G.), Burton (C. F. T.), 
Drakelow Park palings (J. T. H.), Bretby (T. G.), one at Barrow (G. A. S.), 
Derby (G. B.), Rugeley, common (R. F.). 

Gonoptera libatrix, common throughout the district. 

Habrostola triimrtita [urtica), Burton (E. B. and W. G.), Barrow 
G. A. S.), Derby (G. B.). H, triplasia, common throughout the district. 

Plusia chrysitis, common throughout the district. P. festiAca, near 
Derby (W. G.), one at Barrow (G. A. S.), common near Trent Valley 
Station (R. F.). P. iota, common throughout the district. P. ptUchrina^ 
very common (E. B. and W. G.), Burton (C. F. T. and G. B.), Shobnall 
marl pit (J. E. N.), near Ashby (G. A. S.), Osmaston, near Derby 
(H. F. G.). P. gamma, common throughout the district. P. interrogationis, 
Cannock Chase (E. B.). 

Anarta myrtilli, Cannock Chase (E. B. and J. T. H.), Breadsall 
Moors (G. B.) 

Heliaca tenebrata (arbuti), common (E. B. and W. G.), Barrow 
(G. A. S".), Breadsall Moors (G. B.). 

Heliothis dipsacea and Chariclea umbra (marginata), once at Breadsall 

Moors (G.B.). 

Phytometra viridaria (cenea), Cannock Chase (E. B.), Bladon Hill 

(J. T. H.), Derby (G. B.). 

Euclidia mi, The Lawns (E. B.), Dovedale (J. T. H.). Chartley 

(T. G.). 

Catocala fraxini, occurred once in Burton (E. B.). 

Zanclognatha grisealis, Henhurst (E. B. and W. G.), Repton Shrubs 
(G. F. T.), Bretby (T. G.). Z. tarsipmnalis, Repton Shrubs (E. B. and 

J. E. N.). 

Pechypogon barballs, Grange Wood (E. B. and J. T. H.), near Ashby 

(C. F. T.). 

Hypena proboscidalis, common throughout the district. 

Brephos parthenias, seen flying round birches in Repton Shrubs, 1884 
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SILK IN ASSAM.* 

ASSAM AS A SOURCE OF SUPPLT TO THE ENGLISH MARKET. 

Commercial worthUsaness of the Wild Silkworms of Assam. — 
Some misapprehension seems to prevail among English silk- 
spinners with regard to the nature of the silkworms which furnish 
the silks of Assam. I find the domesticated muga and eri included 
in Mr. Wardle's pamphlet on the wild silks of India ; while in 
a lecture on silk-spinning, delivered in the Technical College, 
Glasgow, the tusser worm is alluded to as generally cultivated in 
this province. A similar misconception (so far as Assam is con- 
cerned) appears to pervade the Resolutions of the Goverment of 
India of the 28rd November, 1875, and of the 28th February, 
1879, directing attention to undomesticated silk-spinning worms 
in general and to the tusser silkworm in particular, and asking 
for certain information regarding them. The information re- 
quired will be found in the second part of this note; but in 
treating of the silks of Assam it is desirable to make clear at the 
outset that from the wild silkworms of Assam, as they now exist, 
nothing whatever is to be expected. They may possess a scientific 
interest, but they are certainly destitute of all commercial value, 
present or perspective. Their cocoons in the wild state are not 
to be found in numbers anything like sufficient to repay the cost 
of collecting, or to furnish the slightest hope that they will ever 
be able to supply the English market. It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether by the most strenuous efforts one hundredweight of wild 
cocoons of all sorts could be collected in the whole of the Assam 
Valley. The commonest of all is the variety of tusser, called 
kutkuri in Assam, and this is so rare that virtually one never 
hears of it. In times previous to the British rule this worm 
used to be cultivated to a small extent in the vicinity of Jorhat, 
but it has long fallen out of fashion; and in 1877 the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam was of opinion that to attempt to create 
a tusser silk industry in this province would be simply to court 
failure. More recently the failure of Major Coussniaker's 
operations in the Deccan has proved the futility of attempting to 
make anything out of tusser in Assam, where it is vastly less 

♦ Extract from report of Mr. E. Stack, Director of A.^\(i\iltv\vft \\i ^^^\s\. 
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abundant. Such being the prospects of tusser, it is hardly 
necessary to speak of the other wild worms of Assam. Eight 
species are described, whereof three are the wild varieties of 
the pdt, muga, and eri worms, and none of them are turned to 
any practical account, though cocoons found by chance in the 
jungle may occasionally be brought home by the cultivator, 
and reeled or spun together with cocoons of his own brood. lo 
the wild state they occur but sparingly, their principal habitat 
being the dense and unpeopled jungle of the submontane tracts, 
while the possibility of domesticating them in Assam need not be 
considered for a moment. It is not to be expected that the 
Assamese, who take so little care and trouble with the 
domesticated worms they have already, could ever be induced 
to make experiments with a new species, nor is there any reason 
to believe that the produce of the wild worms, even if successfully 
cultivated, would prove in any way superior to the existing silks 
of the country, 

The Domesticated Silkworms of Assam. — Dismissing the wild 
worms, therefore, from consideration altogether, we have three 
kinds of domesticated worms in Assam, or rather, it may he 
said, in the Brahmaputra Valley, for the Surma Valley is not 
generally a country of silk cultivation. These are the pdt or 
mulberry worm (Bombyx textor) ; the muga or Siiwi-feeding worm 
Anthercea assama), whose cocoon, like that of the pdt, can be 
reeled ; and the castor-oii worm (Attacus ricini), yielding a silk 
which is never reeled, but spun hy hand. Looking simply to 
their commercial potentialities, these three species of silkworm 
may at once be reduced to two, by striking out the mulberry 
worm (j)dt), on account alike of the costliness of its silk, the 
scantiness of the present supply, and the difficulty of extending 
its cultivation. The two remaining species, the muga and eri, 
present a much more hopeful field of enterprise. They are 
produced in considerable quantity already ; they are thoroughly 
adapted to the climatic conditions of Assiim (being, indeed, 
probably indigenous to this part of India), and there is no obvious 
reason why their cultivation should not be capable of immense 
development. The eri is the more promising of the two, both 
because it is cheaper and more abundant, and also because, 
being reared entirely indoors, its cultivation does not entail 
•.bat troublesome neceaaily ot waUikm^ by night and day whii:b 
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is imposed upon the muga breeder during the period that his 
worms are on the trees. The mugay indeed, yields the finer silk, 
but as it is only in the roughest shape that Assam silk can 
hope to become an article of demand in the English market, 
the difference in quality will, perhaps, prove to be a matter of 
secondary importance. 

Form of Silk Trade possible between Assam and England, — 
There are two forms in which a silk trade is conceivable between 
Assam and England. We may export the thread, or we may 
export the cocoons. It may be said at once that the export of 
thread would never pay. Muga thread is now selling at about 
Rs. 8 and eri at about Bs. 5 the seer (6s. 8d. and 4s. 2d. the lb.); 
and, when it is remembered that the reeling is of the rudest 
character possible, that the thread is coarse and uneven, and 
that no two skeins as a rule will be found to correspond in 
quality, it will easily be understood why muga is incapable of 
competing with the finer and not more expensive silks of Bengal ; 
and, indeed, in Bengal itself the silk reeling business has for 
some time been in a stationary or decaying condition. Eri 
thread is still more " uneven, gouty, and knibby," and would 
probably be regarded by the English manufacturer as unfit for 
emplo3rment for any purpose. From the export of cocoons, on 
the other hand, there may possibly be something to hope. The 
manufacture of silk plushes and similar fabrics out of waste 
cocoons imported from India or China is a flourishing branch of 
the silk industry in England, and although China has hitherto 
been the principal source of supply there is no reason why 
Assam should not contribute large quantities of an article which 
is produced with so much ease in the valley of the Brahmaputra. 

Now, in comparison with other parts of India, Assam seems 
to possess superior capabilities for supplying a demand of this 
nature. The conditions of tusser cultivation in Bengal, as 
described by the Commissioner of Chota Nagpur (Supplement to 
'Calcutta Gazette' of 3 1st Oct., 1883) appear much less favour- 
able than the conditions of muga cultivation in this Province. 
He calculates that a man can tend fifteen trees, yielding 450 
cocoons in an ordinary year and 1500 in a bumper year such as 
occurs occasionally ; and the selling price of the cocoons is 160 
the rupee. The muga cultivator in Assam would obtain more 
than 3000 cocoons from an equal number of full-grown sum- 
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trees, and the price of the whole cocoons is about 600 the 
rupee. It follows that Assam ought to be in a much better 
position to supply cocoons to the English silk-spinner than the 
principal tusser producing districts of Bengal. If a similar 
calculation be made with regard to eri cocoons, the result appears 
still more favourable. 

Previous attempts to develop Silk Cultivation, — No attempt 
seems ever to have been made to develop the cultivation of 
muga for the Euglish market, but we have the record of Mr. 
C. H. Lepper's experiment with eri in the Lakhimpur district 
about 1872-73, Mr. Lepper was commissioned by Messrs. 
Lister & Co, to take up land and try the experiment of rearing 
the eri worm on a large scale, so as to thoroughly prove the 
practicability of procuring silk in sufficient quantity to make 
the business pay. His choice of a site in the southern portion 
of Lakhinipur was perhaps an unfortunate one, as the worm is 
much more widely cultivated on the confines of Kamrup and 
Darrang. He found the climatic conditions exceptionally 
favourable, the supply of food abundant, and the worm so 
peculiarly adapted to breeding as to suggest the belief that with 
proper care a constant rotation of crops could be obtained, so 
that the operations of breeding and spinning might go on 
uninterruptedly all the year round. Some experiments made 
with the cocoons also pointed to the possibility of considerably 
improving tliem in size and quality. But the difficulty of 
procuring labour, and its costliness when procured (local labour 
being quite inefficient) were so great as to deter him from 
advising Messrs. Lister and Co. to continue operatioua. His 
own estimate was that the cost of suitable buildings on even a 
moderate scale, to replace the native style of house, which is 
not proof against damp, rats, or insects, would not be less 
than Ji3l)00. A similar attempt was made some six years ago by 
a European in the neighbourhood of Rangia, in K&mrup, but he 
was compelled to abandon it after losing his entire crop by 



Experiments now being made, — In the face of these pre- 
cedents, the prospects of eri cultivation on a large scatei 
either by the Government or by private enterprise, is not 
encouraging, and the difficulties are still greater in respect 
But the case is different with the native breedeViJ 
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spends nothing and therefore can suffer no loss. Were a market 
once opened for rrmga and eri cocoons at fixed rates and in 
unlimited quantity, it is probable enough that the cultivators 
would be glad enough to bring their cocoons to it, and that, under 
the stimulus of a certain and regular demand, the supply would 
soon begin to increase. Only the waste cocoons — the perforated 
cocoons through which the moth has been allowed to eat its 
way — would be required, and the seller would not even be put 
to the trouble of boiling his cocoons as he does now before 
offering them for sale. The practicability of getting up a supply 
for the English silk-spinner in this way depends, of course, 
upon the price which he finds it worth his while to offer for 
the article supplied. In November, 1883, I despatched a small 
consignment of m cocoons to a silk-spinner in England, who 
has sent me samples of the yarn prepared from them, and asked 
for a large supply. It is not safe to enter into any minute 
calculations in these matters, but it seems to me that a price 
of Is. per pound for either eri or muga cocoons in London would 
repay the exporter. The great want at present is free communi- 
cation between the exporter and the producer. The indolence 
and suspiciousness of the Assamese ryot have to be overcome, 
and this can be done far better by private enterprise than by 
Government agency, though the latter may be able to help 
private enterprise in pushing its way in Assam. As it is, the 
demand for waste silk in England has already begun to attract a 
trade in eri cocoons, and some 400 to 600 cwt. are exported 
annually from Goalpara to Calcutta for shipment to London, but 
this supply is very far from adequately representing the productive 
capabilities of the Assam Valley. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 

PiEBis DAPLiDiCE. — My brother, writing from Folkestone, 
reports that a schoolboy has recently taken in the Warren there 
two specimens of this insect. He has seen one of them ; it is in 
good condition, apparently fresh from the chrysalis. — Bernard 
Cooper; 2, Pembury Boad, Tottenham. 

Melit^a ciNXiA. — The fastidious taste in the choice of 
localities of M. cinxia is well known. It has made this and the 
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neu::aboiiriv;od ,>t Jtal ui j*jmpaa^ to3i :nro ficiends, we were 

■<«. -Ate 

SK^juar:u Vttuufu. .i.idiuUc K'tnua* FteTy/piuinu lienigianus^ and 
C^ttcuilodiiii .Lllirt^'^.iUc. I:jsev*cs v:*imjmilv ^rere abondanU Lithona 
JiiarreiJci v,yijfrrfue*jU x:is ili*^ady tijiI jcic» and Oynek^lU altemana 
jttsc ipptjarui^. 51 HIV sutjcws ,^a tbe v:Iif> were, however, mnch 
worn, o^iri^ I <a|?pc:?e re ::-ie vuidy -veasher prevalent daring the 
early parr: or :ii:> 21011:2, iiia ::it? latrer part of last.— J. W. Tutt; 
Bavle::^a Villa, Westcombe Pari. BLickh^rath, S.E , Jalv, 1885. 

DlSCOVEKT OF THE LaKVA OF GsJlFHOLTTHA C^CAXA, SckL— 

J 4, from observing the habits ot this insect, I felt sore 
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that Onohrychis saliva was its food-plant. In August, upon 
cutting open some of the previous year's stems, I obtained 
undoubted traces of its work, some of the stems being filled with 
decaying frass. Successive visits to the locality were paid in 
September, October, and November, and not till then was I 
rewarded by the discovery of the larva in the stems near the 
roots of Onobrychis saliva. Seven larvse were found, which had 
then apparently ceased to feed, and from them the following 
description is drawn up : — Length 5 lines, somewhat tapering, 
the 2nd and drd segments being broader than any of the others, 
the 3rd being the broadest. Colour bright yellow; head pale 
yellowish brown ; face with two dark brown lines, which, with the 
dark brown mouth for base, form a triangle. 1st segment with 
two indistinctly defined pale yellowish brown plates, anal 
segment pale brown, dorsal vessel indistinctly pale brown. 
Spiracles small, pale brown; legs yellow, prolegs very short, 
yellow on the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th segments. On the head and 
following segment are a few transparent hairs. The larva is 
active in its movements, progressing very readily backwards. It 
should be remembered that these larvse may have been full-fed 
for some time before November, and perhaps have undergone a 
change in colour. On April 3rd, 1885, a dark brown patch had 
developed on the anal segment, the larva after its hybernation 
being somewhat thinner. On June 12th it had changed to 
a bright yellow pupa within the cocoon which I cut open. On 
June 25th, first the wing-cases and then the whole pupa changed 
to a rich dark brown. The imago (female) emerged on July 1st. 
The egg is probably laid singly and upon the stems of the plant 
about the middle of July. The larva commences to feed about 
three parts up the stem and works downward to the root, filling 
the stem above with pale brown frass. Its presence may be 
ascertained with certainty by slicing open the stems about half- 
way up, when the frass will betray it to the collector. Two 
of the larvse which I cut out closed one end of the stem 
completely with silk, making at the other a gallery with a small 
hole for exit. The position of this species in our lists is 
unsatisfactory, and I am repeatedly asked to say something 
thereon. Mr. South puts it at the end of Grapholitha, which 
seems about as bad a place as one could find for it. To enter at 
any length upon a discussion of this point would involve the 
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whole question of the clasEiflcation of the TortricidEB, and this 
is ground upon which I almost fear to tread. They are certainly 

in a most unsatisfactory condition, but any partial revision based 
upon BrJtisii species alone seems hardly worth doing, and surely 
the North American species would have to be considered, and if 
so, where shall we draw the line? And for a sound classification 
of the Tortricidffi of the world we must await more ample 
materials. I can but say that the species seems to be somewhat 
closely related to the genus Bactra, Es. ; the habits of the larva 
also support this view. It is also a close ally of CatoptHa 
hypericana. — G.Covehdale; S4, Fleming Koad, Lorrimore Square. 

Dryindb formioaeius, Latr., at Shiebe,— On June I5th, 
while beating a maple bush to obtain the little Homopteron, 
Rhinoeola aceris, I took a fine example of this curious insect, 
remarkable not only for its singular structure, but also for its 
great rarity, for I believe there is only a single record of its 
capture before in England, and it appears to be equally 
uncommon in other countries. It is strange that as yet the 
male is quite unknown, and in fact the economy of the creature 
is also entirely a guess, as nothing has ever been discovered of 
its habits, or upon what insect it is parasitic, as no doubt it has 
a host of some kind. In the I9th vol. of the Ent. Mo. Mag. 
Mr. Douglas has given some notes concerning the parasitism of 
its near ally, Gonatopus, on certain species of Hoinoptera; and 
I think it extremely probable that we may look in that Order for 
its prey. It must, however, be a lai'ge insect to nourish another 
of such size, my specimen being quite 3 lines in length. The only 
large Homopteron that I could find in the same bush was Cixius 
contaminatUB, and this was in abundance; and I think it not at 
all unlikely that it was the insect from which the Dryinus 
receives its supply of food. — E. Capron; Shiere, July I, 1885. 

A Pest of Flies. — Since Monday Oxford has been visited 
by a plague of flies, which renders walking in the streets 
extremely uncomfortable. As far as I can observe, the swarm is 
chieily composed of two varieties of the winged aphis, one being 
bright green in body, and the other a lighter yellowish green with 
black-brown mottled patches. There are also innumerable 
beetles, apparently a tiny species of rove beetle, which have a 
habit of getting into the nostrils of the passers-by, and, if 
cj'usied, emitting an insufl'erable odoui'. — G.E.SiMS.juu.; 0x1 
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Report of Observations of Injurious Insects and Common Farm 
Pests during the year 1884, with Methods of Prevention and 
Remedy. Eighth Report. By Eleanor A. Ormerod, 
F.R.Met.Soc, Hon. Consulting Entomologist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society, &c. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Royal 
8vo, 122 pp. 

We are glad to receive another of these valuable Reports, 
showing the good work that is being organised by Miss Ormerod 
throughout the country. In the Preface it is stated that ** The 
attention bestowed on the very important subject of insect 
prevention is showing year by year that the national losses are 
not by thousands, but by millions, of pounds. The loss in the 
hop failure of 1882 was estimated at a million and three-quarters, 
that from turnip-fly of 1881 at over half a million pounds 
sterling." 

The subjects especially dealt with this year are Birds and the 
depredations of sparrows, Hop-aphis, and Warble-fly. In writing 
of .the birds the reporter is very careful to state that "nobody 
wishes to destroy the small birds broadcast. We should suffer 

severely if their presence generally was lessened But with 

regard to the one item of sparrows, its special habits make this 
bird an exception to what we may fairly call our regular feathered 
friends.*' This is demonstrated by evidence from many careful 
and competent observers; amongst others Mr. A. Molineux, 
member of the Committee of Agriculture of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of South Australia, writes : — 

" The sparrows here have driven off nearly all our insectivorous birds, 
which of course are small, and have generally soft bills and a timid nature ; 
but the sparrow will eat nothing but seeds, while seeds are available. When 
there are no seeds they will eat fruit, — when there are no seeds or fruit they 
will condescend to kitchen vegetables (or zonal pelargoniums); but if none 
of the foregoing are to be had, and the dog, the pig, and the cows cannot 
be robbed, the sparrow will stay his hunger with Aphides or soft grubs and 
caterpillars." 

The plague of Charaas gra^ninis larvse in South Wales is 
described and illustrated by a map of the district, some ten miles 
ia diameter, where the ravage was great. 
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Much careful obEerv&tion and experiment has been deyoted 
to the hop aphis, and Miss Ormerod thinka there is good reason 
for believing the course of attack to be as follows : — 

" Ist, That the first attack of Aphis to the hop begins in spring from 
wiogleBs females (depositing living jouiig), which come up from the bop-hills. 
Snd. That the great attack, which usuallj occurs in the form of ' fly' about 
the end of May, comes on the wing from damson and sloe, as well as fwm 
hop, and that the hop aphis and the damson hop aphis are very alight 
varieties of one species, and so similar in habits as regards injury to hop 
that for all practical purposes they may be considered one. By hop and 
damson hop aphis I mean the Aphis {Phorodon) humuli, Schrank, and the 
Aphis {Phorodonj humuli, var. Malaheb, Fonsc.; but in no case the Aptui 
Pruni, Reaum., or any other kind. 

" Further, it has been shown by the result of various enperiments on 
the hop-ground at Stoke Edith Park, Hereford (allowed us by the kind 
courteay of the Lady Emily Foley) that the use of various applications 
round the hills in the late autumn, or about the beginning of April in spring, 
completely prevents attack to the bines of those hills until the summer 
attack came on the wing." 

Miss Orraerod differentiates between the two species and 
gives figures, which we are kindly permitted to reproduce. 

" Now, looking at the history of the hop aphis and of the damson hop 
aphis side by side, we find them starting at the same time in spring 
respectively on their several plants, continuing similarly to increase ; and 
similarly, about the end of May, to gain the winged state ; and up to this 
date, by constant microscopic examination, I did not find any difference in 
the frontal development of the young lice of the kinds under consideration 
when first produced, nor in that of the winged females. The accompanying 
figures, [Fig. I.] drawn from life, show the similarity." 

****** 

" From the latter part of March onward to about the time of the 
appearance of the By, I found that the bop-lice had the frontal tubercles 
and enlarged root-jotut, as in fig. I., this sketch being a representation of 
lai^e numbers sent me from infested hop-plants, and I could detect no 
difference in form between the lice from hop-plants and those from sloe or 
damson. At the time of flight from the sloes I figured the wingless 
females and pupro (or larvie containing young) from hop-plants, and also 
from damson or sloe, and noticed a slightly greater amount of gibbousness 
in the root-joint of the antennse of the hop aphis, but, as shown in Pig. II., 
this difference is very shght. fint, continuing the observations after a time, 
I found a difference in amount ol development of these froutals in soma of 
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these young hop-lice, and, on being furnished with a supply in hop- cones, 
on the 26th August, I found that the frontal tubercles and amount of 
gibbous form of the root-joint of the horns was more developed ; in fact, 
now (that is, in the summer form) they precisely resembled the typical 
figure of the head of the humuU larva given by Mr. Buckton (Fig. III., 1), 
which I copy for comparison with my own drawing (Fig. III., 2, from a 
summer specimen)." 




^^^V^ 




3 4 

Fig. I, — ^Labva. Winged Females. 

1, a. Hop Aphis ; 3, 4, Damson Hop Aphis. 





3 4 

Fig. n.— Advanced Stage (? PuPiE). Wingless Females. 
1, 3, Hop Aphis; 3, 4, Damson Hop Aphis. 




1 2 

Fig. III. — Larv^ of Hop Aphis. 



Evidence is then adduced from entomologists of repute in 
favour of the theory of the hop aphis migrating from the sloe. 
The opinion held by a large number of hop-growers that the fly 
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comes to some extent on the wing from sloe or damson U 
conaidered a strong confirmation of this theory. 

Miss Ormerod's great work of the year, however, has been 
the discovery of mercurial ointment as a simple and inexpensive 
means of destruction of the warble-fly in cattle. 

" The great inj iiry whioh ia caused year after year by thia attack is not 
only from the perforationa of the maggots lessening the value of cho hides, but 
from the loss in flash and milk aud health in summer, wheu the animals are 
started by their terror of the fly to gallop as fast as they cau go ; and later 
on the suffering and drag on the system of supporting may be six, ten, or 
twenty, sometimes eveu more than a hundred, of these strong maggots 
growing up to an iuch in length and feeding in the sore, which they keep 
up from January or February until they are fiiU-grown." 




Section of Warble, sUghUy larger than life. 



It is estimated that the annual losses from warble-fly (above 
ia a figure showing section of a warble in the hide) amount to 
the enormous sum of from seven to eight million pounds sterling, 
and Miss Ormerod shows how the attack may be very greatly 
lessened, safely, cheaply, and without injury to the hide. 

"It should be oleerved relatively to destroying the maggot that it 
breathes, or rather draws ia the air necessary for it, through the two some- 
what kidney.shaped black spots, which are easily seen in the tip of the 
tail-end of the maggot in an advanced warble. If these 'spiracles' or 
breathing-pores are choked the insect dies ; consequently, if anything like 
tar or mercurial ointment, or other choking substance, is applied, the maggot 
is sure to be destroyed. Piercing the warble is not so perfectly certain to 
kill it, as the operation is not always thoroughly performed. Of the various 
applications noticed that of mercurial ointment appears the simplest and 
surest," 

The smallest quantity of mercurial ointment (as much as a 
small pea) placed oQ the hole in the skin carries death within 
twenty -four hours. 

We strongly recommend our readers to procure this Report, 

for it ia of equal interest to entomologists and to farmers, while 

'oord of patient and unwearying work it cannot fail to win 

liratiun of all. 
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COLEOPHORd TINCTOBIELLA, mihi. 
By George Coverdale, F.E.S. 

Exp. 8J lines. Head white, pale grayish ochreous in the 
centre ; face pure white ; palpi above, within and beneath white, 
without pale gray ; drd joint pointed, more than half as long as 
the 2nd, from which it rises upwards at a considerable angle. 
2iid joint with a white projecting tuft beneath. Antennae white, 
annulated with fuscous, sometimes wholly white towards the 
extremity ; basal joint whitish, with a short pale gray tuft beneath. 
Thorax white, more or less pale ochreous down the centre; 
patagiee white, pale ochreous towards the tips. Abdomen gray, 
dusted with whitish scales above and beneath. Legs white. 
Anterior wings rather broad, dark brownish ochreous in the 
costal region, ochreous towards the inner margin, but varying 
considerably in intensity of colouring, some specimens being 
nearly as dark as Coleophora saturatella, others almost entirely 
ochreous. A pure white streak runs along the costa, slightly 
broader beyond the middle, reaching nearly to the apex, where it 
becomes attenuated and loses its purity of colour. Along the 
fold is a narrow pure white line, not reaching the margin. The 
base of. the wing between the fold and the inner margin id white, 
more or less mixed with ochreous, the former colour being con- 
tinued as a narrow line along the inner margin to the anal angle. 
Nearly in the middle of the disk above the fold is a short, slender, 
pure white line, sometimes interrupted. Apical fringes brownish 
ochreous, grayish fuscous towards the inner margin. Hind wings 
gray, with long grayish fuscous fringes. 

ENTOM. — BEPT., 1865. % ^ 
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The foUowing is a description of the larva, which feeds in a 
{Mkle yellowish brown ease upon the leaves of Genista tinctoria in 
Mav and Jaiie: — Length* S lines* First three or four segments 
pale greenish, the remaining (those which are not extruded from 
the case, and consequently unexposed to the light) of a dirty 
yellow colour. Head dark brown; 2nd segment with a large 
black transverse oval plate, divided down the centre by a thin 
longitudinal pale greenish line ; Srd segment with a similar but 
much smaller plate ; anal segment with a black plate ; 2nd, drd, 
and 4th segments with small black spiracles. The dark pulsating 
dorsal vessel is conspicuous. The s^ments enclosed within the 
case are stouter than the first four segments. The larva lives in 
a pale brown case formed of about six leaflets of Genista tinctariay 
and is constructed much in the same way as that of Coleophora 
saturatella ; but is generally larger, looser, more straggling, and 
less compact in appearance. It is to be found in May and June 
making somewhat inconspicuous blotches in the leaves of Genista 
tinctoria, the imagines appearing towards the end of June and 
later. The earliest emergence I obtained was on the 24th of that 
month. 

The only British species with which this could be confounded 
is C. saturatella, Stn., to which it is very closely allied. But 
tinetoriella may always be distinguished by its bright and 
more ochreous appearance, and by the presence in greater or less 
quantity of pale ochreous scales at the base of the wing on the 
inner margin and on various parts of the thorax above. A 
microscopic examination of many specimens shows saturatelia 
to be destitute of this pale ochreous pigment on any part of the 
body or wings, which thns becomes a good distinguishing 
character between the two species. I am unable to find any 
marked difference between the larvse of these two insects, which 
were bred side by side under similar conditions. The dai'k brown 
case of saturatella from broom is easily distinguished from the 
almost ochreous one of tinctorieUa, the difference being of course 
due to the different colours assumed by the leaves of their 
respective food-plants in withering, the broom turning almost 
black. C. saturatella appears to be a somewhat later insect than 
C. tinetoriella, for the broom was quite leafless this spring at a 
time when tinetoriella was almost full-fed. C tinetoriella also was 
the first to emerge. Mr. A. C. Vine, of Brighton (to whom we 
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are indebted for this addition to the genus), tells me that in the 
locality in which he finds tinctoriella he has searched well, but 
unsuccessfully, for saturatella, although the broom grows there 
in abundance. He also tried to feed his tinctoriella upon broom, 
but they would not touch it. 

When last year Mr. Vine sent me tinctoriella to name as 
doubtfully saturateUa, I replied that I believed it to be identical 
with the continental bilineatella, ZelL, which also feeds upon 
Genista tinctoria, but upon looking further into the subject this 
conjecture became more and more improbable. Now hilineatella, 
Zell., seems shrouded in mystery. Zeller says (* Linnsea Ento- 
mologica,' Bd. iv., 272)— "The discoidal line is entirely absent.** 
C. tinctoriella shows this line clearly, which, had Zeller*s description 
of bilineateUa been accurate, would have sufficed to separate the 
two species. But specimens of bilineateUa^ Zell., in the British 
Museum and others I have seen in Mr. Stainton's collection show 
ibis line, the existence of which Zeller denies. Herrich-Schaffer 
C Systematisches Bearbeitung,* v.. No. 686, p. 239, fig. 690) 
figures bilineateUa with a discoidal line. Furthermore, upon 
Zeller*s (Lord Walsingham's) own specimens this discoidal line 
is to be traced, which is therefore of no use as a distinguishing 
character for bHineateUa^ Zell. Again, under this name two very 
different insects are met with. In Mr. Stainton's collection, bred 
from continental larvae in England, is a series of bilineateUa^ 
some of the specimens being very dark brown, like saturatella^ 
and others bright ochreous, like the ordinary continental type of 
the species. The cases from which the insects were bred are also 
of two kinds, the one dark brown, as in saturatella, the other pale 
brown, as in tinctoriella. Heinemann says- (and it is generally 
known) that this so-called bilineateUa, Zell., feeds upon broom as 
well as Genista tinctoria, and it at once occurred to me that in all 
probability there were two distinct species, one from broom, the 
other from Genista tinctoria, united under the name of bilinea- 
teUa : and it seemed highly probable that the ochreous insects 
came from the pale Genista cases, whilst the dark broom cases 
produced the darker insect. Accordingly I wrote to my friend, 
Herr August Hoffmann, of Hanover, for assistance, which he 
most readily afforded. In his own collection were two brown 
specimens bred from Sarothamnus scopariuSj with dark brown 
cases. He next examined the cabinet of Herr Glitz, in which 
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were eight specimens; four of them bred by himself (Glitz) from 
broom were dark brown, with dark cases ; the other four (two of 
them with Zeller's own labels) were pale ochreous, being bred 
from ochreous Genista tiiictona cases, Heiaemann's collection 
was next inspected, with the following result: — Three insects with 
dark brown cases from broom, under the name spart'iella, Hein., 
with Heinemann's own labels, "Spartium scoparium = Sarotham- 
nus Bcoparius"; seven ochreous specimens, under the name 
bilineatella, Zell., with a pale case from Genista tinctoria. It 
seems pretty clear, then, that Heinemann intended to separate 
the two forms as distinct species, that from Genista tinctoria. as 
bilineatella, Zeil., the other from broom as spartiella, Hein. ; 
but Wocke, who finished Heinemann's work, has united them 
under the name bilineatella, Zell. Dr. Bossier, in 'Die Schup- 
penfliigler,' &c,, says that the clear yellow cases found on Genista 
are larger than the dark ones from Sarothamnua. 

It was my intention, before saying anything on this subject, 
to rear all the four forms together for comparison, but all my 
efforts to obtain living larvfe from the Continent have been 
unavailing; and as it is very improbable that an opportunity 
will again present itself, it seems best to publish the evidence 
already collected. Enough has been said, I think, to show the 
distinctness of tinctoriella from saturatella; neither can it be 
confounded with the form spartiella, nor with bilineatella. It 
seems, therefore, that we have four species in this group, viz. : — 

C. bilineatella, Zell. — Imago ochreous. Case ochreous. 
Genista tinctoria. 

C. tinctoriella, Gov. — Imago brown. Case ochreous. Genista 
Unctoria. 

C. saturateUa, Stn. — Imago brown. Case dark brown, Saro- 
thamnus scoparivs. 

C. spartiella, Hein. — Imago brown. Case dark brown. Saro- 
tkamnus scoparivs. 

The two species which feed on Qenista tinctoria are most 
readily separated from each other ; but between spartiella, Hein., 
and saturatella, Stn., there seems to be little distinction, and 
further investigation may induce us to sink spartiella, Hein., as 
synonymous with saturateUa, Stn. C. tinctoriella holds an inter- 
mediate position between bilineatella, Zell., and the (two?) 
broom-feeding species. It may perhaps be regarded as the 
P ' ' ' "epresentative of bilineatella, \\.a ino^ce aoia^Ya toVdMsan?, 
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being in consonance with the general action of our climate in 
toning down bright colours. To Mr. Vine belongs the honour of 
this discovery, and in conclusion I can but acknowledge his 
kindness in furnishing me last year with specimens and this year 
with larvae. My best thanks are due also to Mr. Machin for his 
assistance with saturatella ; also to Mr. Stainton, Herr Aug. 
HofiEmann, and others. 

34, Fleming Road, Lorrimore Square, S.E., August 8, 1885. 



LEPIDOPTERA IN ARGYLLSHIRE. 
By Howard Vaughan, F.E.S. 

In last June I spent a few weeks near Kilmartin, Western 
Argyllshire. I was unable to devote as much time as I could 
have wished to exploring the Lepidoptera of the district, and my 
operations were to some extent impeded by unfavourable weather. 
The season was also a late one, and many species known to occur 
were not to be found. 

Having been furnished by Mr. C. A. Briggs with a locality in 
the hills of North Enapdale for Melitea aurina (artemis), 1 went 
there several times. Though unsuccessful on my first journey, 
on subsequent occasions I met with the species, but always 
sparingly. The specimens obtained were very brightly coloured ; 
some resembled the variety hibernica taken by Mrs. Battersby, 
and there were also some nice aberrations, or, as we used to call 
them, varieties. 

In this same elevated locality Pieris napi, Coenonympha 

pamphilus, and Thecla rubi were not uncommon, and one Lyccena 

icarus, a very ordinary one, made its appearance. Lasiocampa 

rati, very dark and well-marked, differing much from southern 

specimens, was common, but diflBcult to capture. L. quercus 

larvae, which will doubtless develop the variety calluna of Palmer, 

occurred. Spilosoma fuliginosa^ the usual dark Scotch form, 

completes the list of Bombyces. 

Anarta myrtilli, Euclidia mi, and Phytometra viridaria (anea), 
sill fairly common, represented the Noctuse. The Geometrce 
were Eupithecia satyrata, common, but difficult to obtain in fine 
condition. The specimens were less spotted than some I have 
from Edinburgh, which I believe Mr. Slamlon \is\.% \i!Kai^\ 
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callunaria. Fidonia atomaria was abundant and somewhat 
variable. Acidalia fumata was only beginning to put in an 
appearance . 

The Pyralea were Pyrcmtta ptirpwralia and Botya fuscalis, and 
the only Crambus was G. pratellu8,—aX\ common. Tortrices were 
by no means plentiful, and I only observed Pcnthina dimidiana, 
Bactra Uinceolatia, Epkippiphora pjiv^iana, Pkoxopteryx uncana, 
Cnephasia Timsculana, PkliEodea tetraquetatia (brightly marked), 
Eupoecilia ciliella (lurge), and Argyrolepia hartmanniana {ban- 
Ttianniana). Near my headquarters PierU braaucts, P. napi, 
Argynnia selene, Ccenonympha pamphilus, and Lyetuna icarua were 
the only butterflies to be found. I captured also the following : 
— Nudaria mundana larvte, commonly on lichen -covered wal^ 
(the imagos liave since appeared, and are somewhat darker than 
their southern relatives); Euchelia jacobete, common; Hepialua 
humuli, abundant, but exhibiting no variation ; H. velleda, rare ; 
Tkyatira batis, one ; Odontoptera bidentata, rather darli ; Amphi- 
daays betularia, typical ; Melanippe montanata, abundant and 
smaller than the southern English specimens, and one is as dark 
as the Shetland examples ; M. jluetuata, also dark ; Hypaipetea 
trifasciata {impluviata), in an alder swamp ; Eupitkecia aatyrata, 
on a moss ; E. castigata, the usual type ; E, vulgata, strongly 
marked, and reminding me of some sent to me from Renfrewshire 
by Mr. Dunsmore ; Scoparia ambigualis, rather darker than 
usual, was not uncommon in some places. 

I should mention that some female P. napi captured on a 
moss are much darker than usual, resembling some from Arran in 
Mr. Briggs's collection. Although the species was abundant 
throughout the district, I was unable to find this dark form in 
any other place. I was especially anxious to have obtained 
a long series of L. icarus, but was evidently too early. The 
solitary female I secured was very "ordinary," with very little 
blue. Most of the males, however, were darker in the tint of 
blue than our southerners, and some have a distinct black 
margin to the wings. 

During my stay I had an opportunity of visiting one of the 

smallest islands in the Sound of Jnra. There I found insects 

were uncommon, but captured Scoparia ambigualia, another 

Scoparia, which may be a dark form of dubitalis, Penthina 

na, Pkoxopteryx lundana, and Blabophanea ruatlceUa, j 
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The foregoing list does not contain the names of any rarities, 
but I think it is advisable to place on record anything which 
may contribute to our knowledge of little-worked localities, and 
the acquisition of interesting local forms is always desirable. 

55, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, Angnst 17, 1885. 



THE LEPIDOPTERA OF BURTON-ON-TRENT AND 

NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

(Continned from p. 212.) 

Geometry. 

Uropteryx samhucaria^ common throughout the district. 

Epione apiciariaf Henburst and Burton (E. B.), osier beds at Repton 
(W. G.), Winshill Lane (G. B.), once at Bretbj (T. G.), once at Barrow 
(G. A. S.), Osmaston Lane, near Derby (H. F. G.), Little Eaton (G. B.). 
E. advenaria, WilHngton (E. B.). 

Rumia liUeolata [cratcBgata), common throughout the district. 

Venilia mactdataf Dovedale (E. B.), Dyden Wood, near Ashborne 
(H. F. G.), Chamwood Forest (J. T. H.). 

Metrocampa margaritaria, Burton, &c. (E. B.), Repton (W. G.), Repton 
Shrubs (G. B.), Bretby and Tatenhill (T. G.), near Ashby (C. F. T.), 
common near Cauldwell (J. T. H.), Seal Wood, common (J. E. N.). 

EUopia prosapiaria (fasciaria), Breadsall Moors (G. B.). 

Eurymene dolahraria, Henburst, &c. (E. B.), near Repton (W. G.), 
Repton Shrubs (G. B. and 0. F. T.), Derby (G. B.), once at Barrow 
(G. A. S.), near Ashborne (H. F. G.). 

Pericallia syringaria, Rolleston (E. B.), scarce (W. G.), Burton 
(G. F. T.), Derby (G. B.), Barrow (G. A. S.). 

Selenia hilunaria^ common throughout the district. S, lunaria, Hen- 
burst (E. B.), one at Repton Shrubs (W. G.), Derby (G. B.). S. tetra- 
lunaria (Uhtstraria), once at Osmaston, near Derby (H. F. G.). 

Odontopera hidentata and Crocallis elinguuria, common throughout the 
district. 

Eugonia alniaria {tiliaria). Burton, not rare (E. B. and W. G.), 
Burton, at light (J. T. H., &c.), Ashborne (H. F. G.), common (G. B.). 
E. fuscantaria, Burton (E. B.), one near Eggington (W. G.), Eggington 
and Derby (G. B.), Barrow (G. A. S.). E. erosaria. Burton, but rare 
(E. B.), larva at Repton Shrubs (G. B.). E. quercinaria (angularia). 
Burton, common (E. B. and W.. G.), Forest banks, Needwood (J. T. H.), 
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Repton Shrubs, common (G. B.), Bretby Park (J. E. N. and T. G.), 
Ashby (G. A. S ), Bardon Hill, abundant (C. F. T.). 

Himera pmnaria, Henhurst (E. B. and W. G.), Repton Shrubs, 
common (0. F. T.), Barrow (G. A. S.). 

Phigalia pedaria [pilosaria), common throughout the district. 

NysHa hispidaria, Repton Shrubs (E. B.), larvsB in Repton Shrubs 
(G. B.), one female in Repton Shrubs (J. E. N.). 

Biston hirtaria, Rugeley (R. F.). 

Amphidasys strataria (^prodromaria), Burton and Repton Shrubs 
(E. B.), one at Findern (W. G.), Repton Shrubs (G. B.), Newton Road 
(J. T. H.), one in Drakelow Park (G. H. W.), Cannock Chase (C. F. T.). 
A, betularia, common throughout the district. Variety doubledayaria, 
occurs throughout the district. 

Hemerophila ahruptaria. Burton (E. B., 0. F. T., &c.), Willington 
(W. G.), Osmaston, near Derby (H. F. G.). 

Cleora Uchenaria, Henhurst (E. B. and W. G.). 

Boarmia repandata, Burton, common (E. B.), Repton Shrubs (W. G., 
G. B., &c.). Seal Wood (J. T. H. and J. E. N.), Decoy plantation, Bretby 
(T. G.), Barrow (G. A. S.). B, gemmaria {rhomboidaria), common 
throughout the district. 

Tephrosia crepusctUariaf Barrow (G. A. S.), Cannock Chase (C. F. T.). 
T. biundularia, common throughout the district. T. puncttUaria, near 
Repton (W. G.), Repton Shrubs (G. B.), Little Eaton (G. B.), Cannock 
Chase (C. F. T.). 

Psevdoterpna pruinata {cytisaria), once at Willington (W. G.). 

Geometra papilionaria, Burton, &c. (E. B.), Burton (G. H. W.), 
Repton and Willington (W. G.), Repton Shrubs and Derby (G. B.), 
Caldwell (J. T. H.), once near Barrow (G. A. S.). 

Phorodesvia pustulata (bajvlaria), once at Shobnall marl pit (J. T. H.). 

lodis lactearia. common throughout the district. 

Hemithea strigata, Henhurst (E. B.), formerly near Burton (J. T. H.). 
near Ashborne (H. F. G.). 

Zonosoma punctaria^ Repton Shrubs (C. F. T., &c.), near Ashborne 
(H. F. G.) 

Asthena luteata, Derby (G. B.), Repton Shrubs (C. F. T.). A. candi- 
data, Henhurst (E. B., J. T. H., and J. E. N.), Repton Shrubs (C. F. T.), 
Seal Wood (G. B.). A, sylvata, Henhurst (E. B.), once near Repton 
(W. G.), once in Repton Shrubs (G. B.), Cannock Chase (C. F. T.). 
A. blomeri, Shobnall (E. B.), once near Repton (W. G.), wood near Hoar 
Cross (J. E. N.), Swilcar Wood, Needwood Forest (W. M. A.), common 
some years in Hoofies Wood, near Hartshorne (T. G.). 

Eupisteria obliterata {heparata), Repton and Seal Woods (E. B.), 
Repton Shrubs (W. G., C. F. T., &c.), Repton rocks (T. G.), Barrow 
(Q. A. 8.). 
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Addalia dimidiata (sctUtUata), common (E. B. and W. G.), Bretby 

(T. G.), Barrow (G. A. S.), Derby (G. B.). A, bisetata, common (E. B.), 

Sbobnall (J. T. H. and G. B.), Bretby (T. G.), Barrow (G. A. S.), 

Breadsall Moors (G. B.). A, virgtUaria, common (E. B.), beaten out of 

ivy (W. G), Burton, common (C. F. T.), Barrow (G. A. S.), once at 

Breadsall Moors (G. B.)« A. iubsericeata, Dovedale (G. B.). A, remur 

taria, Sbobnall, &c. (E. B.), Henhurst (W. G.), Repton Sbrubs (W. G., 

G. B., &c.). A. fumata, Dovedale (G. B.), Chartley (T. G.). A. imitaria, 

Burton (E. B. and W. G.), Barrow (G. A. S.), once at Derby (G. B.). 

A, aversata, common throughout the district. A, emarginata, Burton 

(E. B. and W. G.), Barrow (G. A. S.). 

Timandra amataria, Henhurst, &c. (E. B. and W. G.), Tatenhill (J. E. N. 
and T. G.), near Ashby (C. F. T.), Barrow (G. A. S.), Osmaston, near 
Derby (H. F. G.), Rugeley, common (H. F.). 

Cahera pusaria and 0. exanthemaria, common throughout the district. 
Bapta temerata, Henhurst (E. B.), scarce (W. G.), Sbobnall Road 
(J. T. H.). 
Macaria Uturata, Seal Wood (J. E. N.), Breadsall Moors (G. B.). 
Halia vauaria {wavaria), common throughout the district. 
Strenia clathrata (?), Cannock Chase, common (R. F.). 
Panagra petraria, Willington (W. G.), Parson's Brake (C. F. T., &c.) 
Cannock Chase (C. F. T.), Bretby Park (T. G. and J. E. N.), Repton 
Shrubs (W. G., G. B., &c.), Breadsall Moors (G. B.). 

Numeria pulveraria, Henhurst (E. B.), once near Bretby (T. G.), 
Breadsall Moors (G. B.). 

Scodiona belgiaria, Cannock Chase (T. G.). 

Ematurga atomaria, Cannock Chase (E. B., C. F. T., &c.), once in 
Bretby Park (T. G.), Chartley Moss, abundant (J. T. H.), Breadsall 
Moors (H. F. G.). 

Bupalus piniaria, Seal Wood (E. B.), one at Willington (W. G.), 
Cannock Chase (C. F. T.), Breadsall Moors, common (G. B. and J. E. N.), 
Yariety flavescens (piniaria), Breadsall Moors (^G. B. andJ. E. N.). 
ArpUates strigiUaria, Cannock Chase (E. B.), Chartley (T. G.). 
Abrctxas grossidariata and A, sylvata, common throughout the district. 
Ligdia adtistata, near Ashby (G. A. S.). 

LomagpiUs marginatay Hybemia rupicapraria, and H. leucophearia, 
common throughout the district. H, aurantiaria, abundant in Repton 
Shrubs. H, marginaria and H, defoliaria, common throughout the 
district. 

Anisopteryx asculariay generally distributed throughout the district. 
Cheimatobia brumata, common throughout the district. (7. boreata, 
fairly common in Repton Shrubs. 

Oporabia dilutata, common throughout the district. 

BNTOM.— SJEFT., 1886. ^^ 
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Larentia didyniata, common throughout the district. L. muUistrigaria, 
Breadsall Moors (G. B.). L. casiata, Dovedale, common (H. F. G.). 
L. viridaria (pectinitaria), generally distributed throughout the district. 

Emmelesia affinitata, common throughout the district. E, alchemiUata, 
Seal and Grange Woods (E. B.), Burton (C. F. T.), Bretby (J. E. N.), 
Barrow (G. A. S.). E, alhulata, Barrow (G. A. S.), Anslow (C. F. T.), 
Seal Wood (J. T. H.), Repton Rocks (T. G.). E, decolorata, common 
throughout the district. E. taniata, Dovedale (F. M. Spilsbury). 

Eupitheda venosata^ Shobnall (E. B.), Shobnall marl-pit (J. T. H.), Repton 
and Little Eaton (G. B.). E. linariata, Barrow (G. A. S.), railway banks at 
Williugtou (G. B.), Breadsall Moors (G. B.). E.puUheUata, Shobnall (E.B.), 
Repton Shrubs and Derby (G. B.), Barrow (G. A. S.), Cannock Chase (T. G.). 
E, oblongata (centaureata), Burton (C. F. T.), Repton Shrubs and Derby 
(G. B.), near Ashby (G. A. S.). E. suhfulvata, Winshill (G. B.), Barrow 
(G. A. S.), common on railway banks near Little Eaton (G. B.) E. plum- 
beolata, Little Eaton, common (G. B.). E. isogrammaria, one at Burton 
(G, B.), Derby and Breadsall (G. B.). E, castigata, Burton (E. B. and 
W. G.), Repton Shrubs and Hoofies Wood (G. B.), Barrow (G. A. S.), 
Cloud Wood (C. F. T.). E, trisignaria, Repton Shrubs, common (G. B.), 
Cloud Wood, common (C. F. T.). E./raxinata,. Burton and Derby (G. B.), 
Burton, at light (C. F. T.), Barrow (G. A. S.). E, pimpineUata, Derby 
(G. B.). E. valerianataf Repton Shrubs, common (G. B.), Derby (G. B.). 
E. indigata, Breadsall Moors (G. B.). E, nanata, Breadsall Moors, 
common (G. B.), Cannock Chase (G. B.). E. subnotata and vulgcUa, 
common throughout the district. E. albipunctata, Repton Shrubs and 
Breadsall Moors, common (G. B.). E. abdnthiata, Willington, on ragwort 
(C. F. T.), Cloud lime quarry, oh tansy (C. F. T.), Barrow (G. A. S.), 
Breadsall Moors (G. B.). E, minutata, Breadsall Moors, common (G. B.). 
E, assimilatay Burton (E. B.), Branstone Road (C. F. T.), Newton Road 
(J. T. H.), Bretby (G. B.), Linton (J. T. H.), one at Barrow (G. A. S.). 
E, tenuiata, one in Repton Shrubs (C. F. T.), Breadsall Moors (G. B.). 
E, lariciata, Bretby (T. G.), once in Seal Wood (G. B.), Breadsall Moors, 
common (G. B.). E. abbreviata, Burton (E. B. and W. G.), Repton 
Shrubs (G. B. and C. F. T.). E. eodguata, common throughout the 
district. E. sobrinata, Burton (E. B. and C. F. T.), Derby (C. F. T. and 
G. B.), Ashby (G. A. S.). E. pumilata, Derby, on ragwort (G. B.). 
E. rectangulata, common throughout the district. 

Lobophora halterata (hexapterata)^ Henhurst (E. B. and W. G.), 
Repton Shrubs (G. B. and J. T. H.). L. viretata, Parsons Brake (J. E. N.). 
L. carpinata (lobulata), Henhurst (E. B.). 

Thera variata, one on Branston Bridge (J. E. N.), Breadsall Moors, 
common (G. B.). 

Hypsipetes ruberata, one in Hoofies Wood (C. F. T.), Winshill Lane 
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(G. B.). H. trifasciata, Burton (E. B.), Newborough, common (J. T. H.), 
Repton Shrubs, common (G. B.), Repton Rocks (T. G.), Barrow (G. A. S.). 
H. sordidata (elutata), common throughout the district. 

Melanthia Mcolorata {rubiginata), Knightley Park (E. B.), Seal Wood 
(J. T. H.), Repton Shrubs, common (G. B.), Repton Brook (W. G.), 
Barrow (G. A. S.), Oakedge Park (T. G.). M. ocellata, Henhurst (E B.), 
Branston road and Bretby Park, (J. E. N.), Barrow (G. A. S.). Breadsall 
Moors (G. B.), Burton (C. F. T.), Rugeley, common (R. F.), Cannock Chase 
(T. G.). M. albiciUata, Knightley Park (E. B. and W. G.), Repton Shrubs 
(0. F. T., &c.), Seal Wood (J. T. H. and J. E. N.), Decoy plantation, 
Bretby (T. G.), Ashby (G. A. S.), near Ashborne (H. F. G.). 

Melaidppe hastata, Seal Wood (E. B. and J. T. H.), Rugeley, not 
common (R. F.). M. tristata, Rugeley, common (R. F.). M, sociata 
{subtristata), Seal and Grange Woods (E. B. and W. G.), Oakedge Park 
(T. G.), Drakelow (J. T. H.), Bretby Park (T. G.), Repton Shrubs (G. B.), 
Barrow (G. A. S.), near Foremark (H. F. G.). M. montanata, common 
throughout the district. M, galiata, Breadsall Moors, scarce (G. B.). 
M, fluctiMta, common throughout the district. 

Anticlea rubidata, Barrow (G. A. S.). A. badiata, common throughout 
the district. A, nigrqfasciaria (derivata). Burton (E. B. and W. G.), 
Tatenhill Lane (C. F. T.), Ashby (G. A. S.), Derby (G. B.), Bretby, not 
common (T. G.), near Ashborne (H. F. G.). 

Coremia dmgnata (propugnata), Burton (E. B. and W. G.), Drakelow 
(J. T. H.), Bretby Park, Hoofies Wood, and Repton Shrubs (G. B. and 
T. G.), Barrow (G. A. S.), Oakedge Park (C. F. T. and T. G.). C.ferrugata, 
Burton (E. B. and W. G.), one in Burton churchyard (J. T. H.), Barrow 
(G. A. S.), Derby (G. B.). C. unidentariay common throughout the district. 

Camptogramma bilineata, common throughout the district. C.fluviata, 
some specimens taken by the Rev. F. M. Spilsbury, near Willington 
(J. T. H.). 

Phibalapteryx vittata (lignata), formerly at Willington (W. G.), taken 
by Peel's Cut, Burton, some years ago (J. T. H.), Little Eaton (G. B.). 

Triphosa dubitata, common throughout the district. 

Eucosmia certata, Burton, 1885 (C. F. T.), one at Barrow (G. A. S.). 

Scotosia rhamnata^ Dovedale (E. B. and G. B.). 

Cidaria miata, Dovedale (G. B.). 0. corylatUy Bretby Park (C. F. T.), 
Hoofies Wood (G. B.), Repton Shrubs (G. B. and T. G.). C, truncata 
{russata) and C, immanatay common throughout the district. (7. sufumata, 
Burton, not uncommon (E. B.), Repton Rocks (W. G.), Bretby (T. G.), 
Repton Shrubs (G. B.), Tatenhill Lane, not uncommon (C. F. T.), Barrow 
(G. A. S.), Breadsall Moors (H. F. G.). C. silaceata, Henhurst (E. B., 
J. T. H., and W. G.), Repton Shrubs (G. B.), Decoy plantation, Bretby 
(T. G.). C. prunata, Burton, common (E. B.), in gardens (W. G.), 
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formerlf t Burton IC. F. T.). iiiiiiiiiil J. T. H.), Ashborae f^ 
(H. F. G). C. loldltf, Btmrv «G. A. S.k Bmdsd Moon (G. B). 
C pf/pulata, Burtou (E. B.p;, Bwiail Moofs, oommon (6. BJ. 
C/ulrata, common thnoagboQt dK Amct, C. ifaCalia. Bmtoo (E. B. and 
W G.), Barrovr (G. A. S.n one m Hgnhortt (G. B.), fiurij oommon at 
Bretby (T. G.^. C attftciata kdoimimf c ot amw i in gardens. 

J'elurga comiiaia. Barton ^E. B.% ShobnaD »J. T. H.). Stapenlnll and 
Willirigton (0. F. T.), common fG. B.). 

Kuholia eervinata, not aneommoo (E. B. and W. G.). Burton 
(C. F. T.), Shobnall, common (J. T. H.), B^novtG. A. 3.), Brizlingcote m v^ 
(is. 15.). fs/. limitata [wufuurariaj, oommoo throogfaoat the district* ^^ 
A*, ftlumbaria, Cannock Chase and Doredale (C. B.), Bstrrow (G. A. ^p 
ratctihill (T. G.), Breaditall Moors (G. B.). E, htpHHciaria, Doved^^ 

(10. H. and J. T. H.). 

(Jartia paludata, sparioglj at DoTcdale (J. T. H.). 

AnaUU plagiata, Ashbj (G. A. S.), Cloud lime qoarry (C. F. XT-)' 
Dovodalo (H. F. G.), once on BreadsaU Moors (G. B.). 

(JheHias gpartiata, Burton (E. B.), on railwaj banks at Williugt^^ 
(J. V\. N.), formerly at Stenson Gorse (C. F. T.|. C. n^ota, one at lig'^^*' 
lit liurton (P. B. M.). 

'i'anuffm atrata (chcBrophyUata), Henhnrst, oommon (E. B.), in mowii^ 
UrnHH (W. a.}, canal bank, near WiUington (J. E. N.), Bretbj and Bagot '' 
PnrkN (T. (}.), very abundant near Ticknall(J. T. H.), Doredale, commo 
(U. H.), Dyden Wood, near Ashbome (H. F. G.). 

PyBATiIDES. 

. tifloBBU pinffuinaliSt common in stables. 

l*ifmUH ijlaucinallH, Burton (E. B.),BranstoneBoad, abundant (J. T. H.), 
iilMnidMiit lit WiUington, 1805 (W. G.), once at Derby (G.B.). P.farinaUs, 
iioiiniion througliout t)ie district. 

Svofxiria ainhirfualis, common throughout the district. 8, cembra, 
HrKiliy, <M)mnu)n (if. T. II.), one on Ashby Road (G. B.). 8. dubitalis 
(W. (i.). (Jiitniock Chase, commom (T. G.), Bretby Park (T. G.). 
S, (uniHiiivmitiH, ll(^pton Shrubs (G. B.), wood near Uttoxeter (J. Sang). 
H, muranttt liurton (W. B. and J. T. H.). 8. ingrateUa, Parsons Brake [?j 
(0. K. T.). S. /requentella, Burton (E. B.). 8. truneieolella (G. B.). 
H, paltidat milway cuttings (W, G.). 

Snmnphila noctuotla (hybrldalis), in pastures at Newton (W. G.), in 
(^1()V(M' IIcIcIh lit Ni^wton (J. T. H.), once at Burton (G. B.), once in Bretby 
riuk(T. (i.). 

Pyramta aurata [punicealis)^ Dovedale (G. B.). P. purpuralis, 
Knightley Park (E. B.). 

Herhula cespitalis, llepton Park (W. G.). 
Ennijchia cingulaXa^ Doveda\e ^Ei. ^.Y 
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Endotriehaflammealig, once at Derby (G. B.). 

Eurrhypara urticata, common throughout the district. 

Scopvla lutealis, S. olivalis, and 8, prunalis, common throughout the 
district. S.ferrugalis, once at Willington, October, 1865 (W. G.). 

Botys ruralis (vertwalis), common throughout the district. B.fuscalis, 
Drakelow (E. B.), scarce (W. G.), common at Derby (G. B.). 

Ehvlea crocealis, Drakelow (E. B.). E, samhucalis, common throughout 
Ihe district. 

Pionea forficalis and CaUMlysta lemnata^ common throughout the 
district. 

Paraponyx stratiotata, Burton (E. B. and C. F. T.), Repton (W. G.), 
Derby (G. B.), common (J. T. H.). 

Hydrocampa nymphmata and H, itagncUa, common throughout the 
district. 

Acentropus niveus, Trent, near Burton (E. B.), Trent, at Willington 
(^ W. G.), abundant some years on Trent, at Burton (C. F. T.). 

Pterophori. 

ChrysocorisfestalieUa, Henhurst (E. B.). 

Platyptilia ochrodactyla, (W. G.). P. gonodactyla {trigonodactyld), near 
Crresley Common (J. T. H.), Ashby Road, abundant (G. B.). 

Amblyptilia acanthodactyla, one at Willington (W. G.), one at Burton 
(G. B.). 

Mimaseoptilus bipunctidactylus, (W. G.). M, pterodactylus. Burton 
(K. B.), Shobnall marl pit, common (G. B.). 

(Edematophorus lithodactylus, Drakelow (E. B. and G. B.), near 
Burton (W. G.). 

Pterophorus monodactylus, common throughout the district. 

Leioptilus tephradactyliLS, Breadsall Moors (G. B.). 

Adptilia tetradactyla, Burton (E. B.). A. pentadactyla, common 
throughout the district. 

Alucita liexadactyla {^polydactyla), common throughout the district. 

(To be continued.) 



A ROYAL CHARTER FOR THE ENTOMOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

At a meeting of the Entomological Society, held 6th August, 
1886, Mr. J. Jenner Weir, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. J. W. Dunning, at the invitation of the Vice-President, 
announced that the Society's application for a Royal Charter had 
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been Buccesaful. He held in hia hand the Charter which kad 
been granted by Her Most Gracious Majesty, and begged leave to 
present it, and formally place it in the custody of the Society. 

The document was then read by the Secretary, and was u 
follows : — 

VittOtitl, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Grot 
Britain and Ireland, Queeii, Defender of the Faith. TO ALL TO 
WHOM these presents shall come Greeting: 

Whekeas Joseph William Dunninq, of Lincoln's Inn, in the Coant^ 
of Middleaei, Barrister- a t-Law, Esquire, Master of Arts, formerly FeQo* 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Fellow of the Cambridge PhilosophiMl 
Society and of the Linnean and Zoological Societies of London, has by his 
Petition humbly represented uoto US, That in the year 1833 certain of 
our loyal subjects formed themselves into a Society for the Improvenwnt 
and Diffusion of Entomological Science, and subscribed and exp«iti«l 
considerable sums of money for such purposes, and have collected and 
become possessed of a valuable library and other property, and have been 
and continue to be actively employed in promoting the objects forwhitli 
the said Society was founded, especially by the publication of Vulunes d 
Transactions composed of Original Memoirs, read before the Society, Am) 
WHEREAS the said Petitioner, believing that the well-being and usefulpea 
of the said Society would he most materially promoted by obtaiuing a 
Charter of Incorporation, hath therefore, on behalf of himself and the other 
Members of the said Society, moat humbly prayed that WE woulJ 1* 
pleased to grant a Royal Charter for incorporating into a Society A> 
several persons who bave already become Fellows, or who may at any tim 
hereafter become Fellows thereof, subject to such Regulations and 
Restrictions as to US may seem good and expedient. NOW KNOW IE 
that WE, being desirous of encouraging a design so laudable, and of 
promoting the improvement and diffusion of Science in all its branchai, 
have of Our especial Grace, certain Knowledge and mere Motion, givM 
and granted, and We do hereby give and grant, That the said JobbW 
William Dcnhinq and such others of Our loving subjects as are now 
Fellows of the said Society, or who shall at any time hereafter becoiM 
Fellows thereof in pursuance of the provisions of this Our ChartermJ 
according to such Bye-Laws as are hereinafter mentioned, shall be a Body 
Corporate by the name of " The Entomological Society of London." having 
perpetual succession and a common seal, with power to sue and be sued in 
their Corporate name, aud to acquire and hold any goods and chatieh 
whatsoever. 

And our Will and Pleasure is. That John Obadiah Westwood, Es*. 
r of Arts, Hope Professor of Zoology in the University of OxW 
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shall be Honorary President of the said Corporation during the term of his 
natural life. And that Robert MaoLachlan, F.U.S., shall be the first 
President of the said Corporation and shall continue such until the Annual 
Meeting to be held in the month of January next. 

And our Will and Pleasure is, And we do hereby declare, that there 
shall always be a Council to direct and manage the concerns of the said 
Corporation. And that the thirteen persons, who were elected to form the 
Council of the said Society at the Annual Meeting held in the month of 
January last, shall form the first Council of the said Corporation, and shall 
continue in Office until the Annual Meeting to be held in the month of 
January next. 

And our Will and Pleasure is. And we further grant and declare, that 
the existing Bye-Laws of the said Society, as revised and amended at a 
General Meeting held on the 2nd day of May, 1883, shall be the Bye-Laws 
of the said Corporation, until the same shall be revoked or altered as 
hereinafter mentioned. And that it shall be lawful at General Meetings of 
the said Corporation to revoke or alter any former Bye-Laws, and to make 
such new Bye-Laws as shall be deemed useful and necessary for the 
regulation of the said Body Corporate. 

Provided always : And we lastly declare it to be Our Royal Will and 
Pleasure, That no Bye-Law or Resolution shall, on any account or pretence 
whatsoever, be made by the said Corporation in opposition to the general 
scope, true intent, and meaning of this Our Charter or the Laws and 
Statutes of this Realm, and that if any such Bye-Law or Resolution shall 
be made, the same shall be absolutely null and void. 

In Witness whereof We have caused these our Letters to be made 
Patent. 

Witness Ourself at Westminster the twentieth /^ ^v 

day of July, in the Forty-ninth year of Our / \ 

Reign. ' ^™ «^- 1 



By Warrant under the Queen's Sign Manual. 






The Vice-President congratulated the Fellows, as he might 
now call them, on the position which the Society had attained, 
and on the privileges which had been granted. He invited 
remarks. 

Mr. Dunning said there was one thing in connection with the 
Charter of which he could not allow the Society to remain in 
ignorance. When, in 1888, it was decided to take action in the 
matter, he had invoked the assistance of our member, Mr. Frank 
Crisp, and left the conduct of the affair entirely in his hands. 
He thought the result which had been annouwc^A ^«.% «. ^\3ffia\ftvsl 
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jastification of the step. la tmlh Mr. Crisp had taken the 
harden apon himself, and relieTed the speaker from all trouble. 
Now that the object had been obtained, Mr. Crisp had, with 
characteristic generosity, written to say that he has no charges 
whateTer against the Society. He therefore moved that the 
hearty thanks of the Society be given to Mr. Crisp for his 
valuable and gratuitous services. This was seconded by Mr. 
Stainton, and carried unanimously. The Secretary was instructed 
to communicate the vote to Mr. Crisp, who was not present at the 
meeting. 

Jonkherr May, while gladly acknowledging Mr. Crisp's kind- 
ness, thought that it was only Mr. Dunning's modesty which 
induced him to take this means of diverting attention from his 
own share in obtaining the Charter. It was to Mr. Dunning 
also that the Society was indebted, and he moved that 
the hearty thanks of the Society were due, and should be 
given to him. Mr. Meldola seconded the motion, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Dunning, in acknowledging the vote, said that when 
temporarily occupying the chair, some six years ago, he had said, 
'* Incorporation by Royal Charter is not beyond our hopes." It 
was only a passing thought, and he had little expectation that the 
hope would so soon be realised. To himself, it was an unmixed 
pleasure to have been instrumental in obtaining that which alone 
was wanting to complete the fabric of the Society, and give it 
that status to which its history of fifty years afforded a claim, the 
justice of which has now received such graceful recognition. 
Hitherto we have been only a fortuitous concurrence of atoms; 
now we have a legal existence, and are a body corporate, one and 
indivisible, and, as far as any human thing can be, perpetual. 
But if our privileges have increased, so also have our responsibi- 
lities ; and those responsibilities can only be discharged b^^ the 
united efforts of the individual members who in the aggregate 
form the Society. We have to take care that the future of the 
Society shall be worthy of its past, that by the constant 
introduction of new blood our body shall never grow old, but 
shall with ever-renewed vigour march with the times, welcoming 
and aiding in every advance of Science, and shall for many an age 
to come unite under one banner the Entomologists of the whole 
Realm over which the Granter of our Charter rules. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &o. 

Paphjo machaon, &c., at Wicken Fen. — At the end of 
June I paid a flying visit to Wicken Fen under the most favour- 
able conditions. There had been little rain, and the prevailing 
wind having been N.E., some of the most marshy parts were 
accessible. My visit, although short, showed me that Papilio 
machaon was far from dying out, as I observed a very considerable 
number, although difl&cult to capture, owing to the nature of the 
ground. Several I noticed of large size, one measuring three 
inches and a half across the wings, but many were considerably 
torn and bruised, so that I had a difficulty in getting a good 
series. I also found the larva, some of which I have succeeded 
in feeding up; also the larva of Saturnia carpini, and in the 
hedgerows lAparis chrysorrhcea. The usual method of lamp and 
sheet was unsuccessful, owing probably to the wind being from 
the N.E. I obtained Meliana flammea, Hydrelia uncula (unca), 
and found Hyria muricata (auroraria) in fine condition, although 
not plentiful. — Ernest Joy; 15, Brownswood Park, N., Aug. 10. 

CoiiiAS EDUSA AT Ware. — On August 4th I captured, in the 
fruit garden here, a fine female specimen of Colias edusa. — George 
H. Tite ; Amwell House, Ware, Herts. 

CoLiAS EDUSA NEAR Lyndhurst AND AT Sevenoaks. — I Cap- 
tured a large female specimen of Colias edusa, in good condition, 
near Lyndhurst. I have also taken two specimens here, one on 
the 2nd and the other on the 16th of this month. — Lewis F. 
Hill; Sevenoaks, August 22nd, 1885. 

Argynnis latona (lathonia) at Brighton. — I caught a 
good specimen of the above-named species on the north side of 
Brighton race-course, on the road leading over the downs to 
Ovingdean, in the afternoon of the 3rd August. It was flying 
over a patch of wild flowers and thistles, settling on a clover 
flower just before I took it. — N. P. Fox ; 12, Marine Square, 
Kemp Town, Brighton. 

Habits of Yaniebbidm on emergence. — In the * Entomo- 
logist' (xv. 188, 260) I called attention to a singular habit 
of Apatura iris upon emerging from the puparium, — to wit, 
its clinging to the empty case with the head uppermost for five 
or six hours, and then reversing the position (still keeping hold 
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of the chrysalis) and remaining with head down and wings 
upward for a similar time. In answer to my request for informa- 
tion as to the habit of other butterflies upon emergence, Mr. P. 
N. Pierce, of Liverpool, gave his experience with Vanessa io 
and F. urtica, and Erebia med^a, and he has now kindly furnished 
me with notes concerning two more, viz., V. card/ui and F. poly- 
chloros, " V. cardui" he writes, " emerges generally in the early 
morning. On emerging it clings to the head of the pupa-case, 
hanghig down with its body in a horizontal position ; wings 
hanging quite straight down; when dry it leaves the case. 
F. jH)lychloro8 seems to be like A. iriSf with the exception of the 
clinging to the pupa-case. It emerges early in the morning, 
leaves the pupa-case and crawls up the branch, and remains vnth 
the wings hanging down ; but, unlike F. cardui, which clings to the 
pupa-ease in a horizontal position, F. polychloros assumes the 
perpendicular, with its head uppermost. After remaining about 
seven to, nine hours it reverses its posture, still keeping the 
perpendicular, only with its head downward and wings up for 
five or six hours." There must be some reason for the reversal 
in position. What is it? Possibly that suggested by Mr. 
Pierce is the correct one, — that the wings being somewhat weighty 
drag more when hanging down than if reversed. The subject is 
certainly interesting, and I trust that other lepidopterists will 
contribute information upon it. — Joseph Anderson ; Chichester. 

LYCiENA BELLARGUS (adonis). — At the time Newman's 
* British Butterflies ' was written nothing seems to have been 
known (in so far as concerns our own country) of the life-history 
of Lyccena hellargm {adonis). I should be much obliged if some 
one would tell me whether since the publication of this work the 
larva has been discovered, and any account or description of 
it given in entomological journals. — Joseph Anderson, jun. ; 
Chichester. 

Lyc^na corydon in Epping Forest. — I took a specimen of 
the above insect near Loughton on the 29th July last, on a 
swampy spot covered with rushes. As Newman in his * British 
Butterflies ' states that he took several there, I suppose there is 
nothing unusual in this occurrence ; but although I have worked 
the Forest for five years, I have never before taken this insect 
there. — E. B. Bishop; 3, Primrose Terrace, George Lane, 
dtord, August 15, 1885. [Itia unusual,— J. T. C.j 
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ACHERONTIA ATROPOS AND COLIAS EDUSA AT ChICHESTER. — 

TLe larvse of Acherontia atropoa have been plentiful upon 
potatoes in this district. One which I had was entirely minus 
the usual caudal appendage, the place where the tail should have 
been being decorated with two bright yellow spots and a per- 
pendicular black streak. Golias edusa has also appeared in some 
numbers in fields of clover, the periodical visits of these two 
species seeming to be coincident. — Joseph Anderson, jun. 

Acherontia atropos in Somerset. — ^Although resident here 
since 1867 I have not met with the "death's-head" larva 
till this year. The first was brought to me on August 10th, 
another on the 16th, two on 22nd, one on 23rd, and one on 24th. 
Two have since gone below ground, three seem full-fed, and the 
other seems much younger. They came from gardens in different 
parts of the town. — ^W. Macmillan ; Castle Carey, Somerset. 

Sphinx convolvuli. — On August 11th I captured a very fine 
specimen of Sphinx convolvuLu Is not this a very early appear- 
ance ? In September, 1876, 1 captured six specimens, but have 
not seen one since then until this year. — W. G. Nash ; Clavering, 
Essex, August, 1885. 

Ocneria dispar at Maidenhead. — Whilst looking over some 
insects captured at Maidenhead during the last few years by the 
Rev. E. de Ewer, I noticed a male specimen of Ocneria dispar, 
which flew to a lighted window at Craufurd College some three 
years ago. It is well known to our best collectors that this 
species has not occurred in a natural state in England for many 
years past ; I believe that the last record is that of a larva taken 
by myself on sallow at Cherry Hinton, near Cambridge, some 
ten years since (see Skertchley's * Fenland Past and Present.'). 
It would be interesting to know whether any of your readers 
have come across this species of late years without publicly 
recording its occurrence. — (Rev.) Gilbert H. Raynor; Rose- 
mont. Maidenhead, Aug. 5, 1885. 

Erastria venustula. — In reply to Mr. Geo. V. Elstowe 
(Entom. xviii. 201), I am afraid, as far as my experience goes, 
that the larva of this beautiful little moth is a fearful cannibal, 
as I tried to breed some this year, but with very indifferent 
success. I started with a fine batch of fifty larvse, and each time 
I changed, their food the number decreased xmXiW^xsi w'^^v VS^. 
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with six only. Their shape is most singular, the first segments 
being humped, so that when stretched out on the side of the jar 
in which they are fed they present a curious tadpole appearance. 
I tried to feed them upon knot-grass, bramble-blossom, and 
TormentUla, but they refused everything but the latter, and of 
that only the flowers and seed-heads. Judging from what I have 
observed, it would be a most difficult larva to find by searching, 
as it drops from the food at the slightest noise, and curls itself 
up iuto a compact ring, after the manner of a sawfly larva.— J. A. 
Cooper ; Sussex Cottage, Harrow Road, Leytonstone, Aug. 4. 

Eremobia ochboleuca abundant at Gravesend. — Between 
the 29th July and the 15th August, at flowers of Centaurea 
acabiosa, in a lane near Chalk, Gravesend, I found E, ochroleuca 
quite commonly. Although most of the specimens were much 
worn I was able to secure a few in fairly good condition. Next to 
Plusia gamma it was the commonest Noctua at the flower-heads. 
In the same lane, during the present season, I have taken 
Conchylis straminea (stramineana) and Euchromia purpurana. — 
F. G. Whittle; 2, Cambridge Terrace, Lupus Street, S.W. 

Unusual Date» for Lepidoptera. — The following instances, 
taken from other notes, of the appearance of Lepidoptera which 
seem to be out of their usual time, may perhaps be interesting : — 

1881, September 16th, Argynnis aglaia, fine female, in S. Wales. 

1882, July 11th, Lyccena minima (aUus) (alone), Somersetshire, 
perfect condition. 1883, October, first week, Abraxas sylvata 
(ulmata). 1884, September 12th, Epione apiciaria, just emerged. 
South Wales; September 19th, Cidaria testata, fresh specimens 
amongst dwarf sallows on sea-coast; October 14th, Oortyna 
ochracea {flavago), Dorsetshire, in perfect condition. 1885, 
January 26th, Xylina omithopus irhizolitha), Somersetshire ; 
February 24th, Xylocampa areola (lithorhiza) ; April 24th, 
Melanthia ocellata, just emerged; June 17th, Gonopteryx rhamni^ 
nine months of existence. — T. B. Jefferys; Clevedon> July, 1885. 

Cleoceris (Epunda) viminalis and Melanippe tristata. — 
This year I have again had the pleasure of breeding some 
fine black forms of C. viminalis, I have also a very few 
of a lighter type amongst them, but when compared with 
the southern or New Forest specimens are much more 
distinctly black and white (resembling the colour of Polia chi) 
nt that ochreous or met«\\\c ^\i«tdi^. TVx^ m^ect is very 
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sluggish ; when disturbed it falls to the bottom of the box, and 
remains motionless for some time ; in fact, I never saw one make 
an attempt to fly ; time of emergence about 4 to 6 p.m. I am 
also having a second brood of M. tristata out just now. I do not 
remember seeing a record of a second appearance anywhere ; this 
year they were very plentiful. I found them in a fresh locality 
close to the town. — J. Harrison ; Barnsley, Aug. 8, 1885. 

P^DiscA OPPRESSANA IN EppiNG FoREST. — While examining 
the trunk of an aspen in the Forest on Bank Holiday (Aug. 3rd), 
a Tortrix flew oflF, but I marked it down ; and on searching the 
grass I was surprised to find a tolerably good specimen of this 
insect. As I hear the poplar trees in its old locality have been 
cut down, it was very desirable a new place should be found for 
this very local species. — William Machin; 29, Carlton Road, 
Carlton Square, E., August 15, 1885. 

Anacampsis (Gelechia) albipalpella. — I have bred a good 
series of this much- wan ted species this season from larvae 
collected in Epping Forest. It is a most difi&cult species 
to rear, unless the larvae are gathered full grown, which is 
about the end of June or beginning of July. They can be 
kept in a close-fitting tin for three or four days, provided 
they are not allowed to get mouldy, and then the contents 
of the box put into a cage ; and in due course the moths 
will emerge freely. The larvae feed on Genista anglicay betraying 
their presence by the blotched appearance of the young shoots. — 
Wm. Machin; 29, Carlton Road, Carlton Square, Aug. 14, 1885. 

Crambus myellus. — I am very pleased to be able to record 
the capture, in Glen Tilt, last month by Mr. Herd and myself, of 
five specimens of this rare and pretty Crambm, — S. T, Ellison; 
Perth, Aug. 7, 1885. 

Tortrix virtdana. — The Rev. G. H. Raynor mentions (Entom. 
xviii. 194) having seen numbers of rooks feeding on larvae of 
T. viridana, in a wood near Warley, and that he had never noticed 
rooks feeding on these larvae before. It might be interesting 
to him to hear, that when I was collecting in the wood he mentions 
I noticed the same thing, and likewise found several dead 
and dying rooks under the trees. I examined one or two, but 
failed to find any trace of external injury, although I noticed that 
they were wasted to mere skeletons. I cannot, of course, say 
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positively that their death was caused by their diet, or whether 

they were suffering from an epidemic, but taking the two eiroum- 
stances together it seems feasible that a plethora of food, whicb 
may have been palatable to them although perhaps injurious, 
may have caused their death, I should be pleased to hear if any- 1 
one has observed such an effect before. I may mention in I 
passing that I captured a beautiful specimen of PkaxopUrp i 
upupana. — J. A. Cooper; August 4, 1885. Il 

CoLEOPHOBA vrBiciGEREtLA, Zdl. — I have reared one veij 
fine specimen of this insect from larvae found on Artemm 
maritima, proving that the species ia not confined to A. cam- 
pcBtris. Tlie case is very similar to that of C. ditella; bUek, 
4^5 lines long, six: times as long as broad, somewhat com- 
pressed, sharply keeled on the ventral surface, towards the and 
extremity more compressed and bent downwards, anteriorlj 
somewhat attenuated. The position of the case slightly less 
recumbent than that of C. ditella. — Wm. Machin; 29, Carllon 
Koad, Carlton Square, E., August 14, 1885. 

ScYTHROPiA cRATffiGELLA. — When larviB bestiug in Epping 
Forest in October, 1S84, I noticed a small crab-tree completely 
enveloped in a beautiful silken web, in which was enclosed a Urge 
number of minute hairy larvEB. I gathered a number of the 
withered leaves, and with the approach of the following spring 
the larvEB crawled out and fed freely on whitethorn, mining tlie 
leaves, about six or seven larvje tenanting each leaf. After tlie 
first moult they left the mines, and fed on the leaves in the 
ordinary manner of a lepidopteron. When full-fed they crawlei 
into the middle of the web, suspending themselves singly, tai 
turned into curiously-shaped pupffi, not unlike miniature sa- 
horses in appearance. The larvffi when full-fed were of a brown 
colour, with broad yellow dorsal stripe ; and the perfect insect i* 
most sluggish, and difficult to induce to leave the web, and when 
shaken out quickly returns, and that even from a distance of 
several yards, hun-ying into the web, apparently considerii^ 
themselves safe only when hidden within its silken foltla.— 
J. A. Cooper; August 20, 1885. 

Notes from my Diary. — March 31st, Notodonta bkolorii 
Orpington. June 30th, took a fine Cossus Ugniperda at Chisle- 
burst on a tree. July 3rd, Ckrysomela goettingetms anij C- 
%phylaa at Chislehurst, amongst gtft¥,a avid nettles at tlie fwl 
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of a wall. July 5th» collected Hymenoptera at Bedford Park, 
Ghiswick. Sent these and others from the same locality to 
Mr. E. Saunders, to whom I am indebted for the names. They 
are as follows : — Trypoxyhn figuluSy Passalacvs inaignis, Crabro 
poddgricus, C cephalotes, Odynervs parietinvSy Andrana atbicanSj 
Megachile circumcincta, Osmia rufay Bomhus pratorum, B, lapi- 
darivs, B. terrestrisy Chrysis ignita, C cyanea. On another 
occasion I took Belyta dorsalis. The Chrysides are very beautiful 
insects ; C, ignita is very common on sunny walls, but I only 
saw one C. cyanea, I should never have caught this one had it 
not persistently come back to the same place after being alarmed. 
I saw it on a window-sill, and lifted my net to catch it, but before 
I could strike it was gone— in an instant — I knew not where. I 
was just mourning its loss when there it was back again in 
exactly the same spot, and so three or four times, until it was 
captured. July 13th, Lomaspilis marginata came to light at 
Chislehurst. July 19th, took a nearly adult larva of Vanessa 
cardui on Carduus arvensis at Bedford Park. July 20th, an indivi- 
dual of Zeuzera pyrina (asculi), female, at Chislehurst. July 25th, 
Ourapteryx sambucata and other species very abundant at gas- 
lamps at Eoehampton, near Barnes. August 3rd, Sesia myopa- 
formia on leaf of willow tree at Bedford Park. This is the third 
Bedford Park example I have seen. August 6th, my brother 
brought me a dead example of Acherontia atropos, which he had 
picked up at Chislehurst. — T. D. A. Cockerell; 51, Woodstock 
Boad, Bedford Park, Aug. 6. 

An Apterous Sawtly. — Before passing from hymenopterous 
insects I may mention that, though Sawflies are not numerous in 
the Zarafshan Valley (Turkistan), yet there is one form 
particularly remarkable, for, with a normal male, related to the 
group Selandriidce, is a female without traces of wings. Aflfected 
by this absence of wings, the thorax undergoes important 
changes, and appears greatly swollen, and all the females 
generally have the appearance of little bags. Its relation to this 
family is said to be astounding, since it is the only example of 
the wingless form in the whole family of Sawflies. All the other 
specialities of structure, however, as well as the wings of the 
male, confirm it. — (Rev.) Dr.. Henry Lansdell, in ' Nature.' 

Telenomus phal^narum, Nees (= belenus. Walk). — This 
small egg-parasite has been bred in some ii\m\\^^Y^ Iyqxsl ^^^ <^i 



Simifs Tvf/tt imni le TcbW ad sent to Mrs. Hutchinson, 
win T^rr bioialj iirvmraed tike batch of e^s to the writer. 
ViisL rsoEcvnc aL iSiiE 2Sri Jmlr m grmt nmnber of the flies were 
ibui jsaar <e^^ eLsrc. tkerctj showing the inhabitants had 
^1^ "SSbBT cve£ik£; eie^iteai of the eggs that were entire 
ir wyratF k^^xes. vith m view of recording the 
^^ cfHiiwufA. Wt I am sorry to say the flies in 

OKI examinatioii, proved to be dead 
..^ , ...^ .— ■^jccjitaiDed within each egg varied from 
seren lo tea ; tk^ fiess when thej leare the egg, do so from a 
siBfle ivvifei hdfe. Mr. Filch, who kindly named this species, 
aays. ~ Walker dcsaflwd fip^ other species, belonging to the same 
sectioD of the gmtts. Goetze bred it (nom B. castrensis eggs, and 
it has sereral times been recorded firom P. bueephala eggs ; Nees 
obtained it frv>m scmie large BomibfXj also from eggs laid on 
sallow and from poplar.** About four years since I found six 
^gs of of S. octUmtms; these were infested with an egg-parasite. 
Some of the genns are soUtarr in their attacks. — G. G. Bignell ; 
Stonehonse, Plymonth, Aogost 15, 1885. 

MicBOGASTER ALTKABius. — ^I have this day bred the extra- 
ordinary number of one hundred and thirty-three from a larva of 
Boarmia gemmaria {rkowdxndaria) found on jessamine at Laira. 
I have on a former occasion obtained ninety-five, and thought 
that was a great number to be supported by the unfortunate 
victim ; but now obtaining an additional thirty-eight I think it 
worth recording. — G. C. Bignkix; August 21, 1885. 

MiMiCBT. — In the ably written article on " Mimicry " in 
Insects, by Mr. Trimen in the * Entomologist ' for March, 1885, 
I notice that he says the term "Mimicry" was first used by 
Mr. Bates as applied to the insect world. Now in Kirby and 
Spence's * Introductory Letters to Entomology,' published in 
1815, the word is frequently used, as for instance, on page 5 : — 
** Nay sometimes this Mimicry is so exquisite that you would 
mistake the whole insect for a portion of the branching spray of a 
tree.'* I merely quote this, as Kirby and Spence have done more 
for Entomology than most men, rescuing and elevating it, at a 
time when to study insects was thought to be indicative of a 
weak mind, and assisted it to become what it is now, one of the 
fll'Ht and most delightful and interesting of studies. Palmam 
^, ^— Geo. BARKAB.D-, Q,\]Lfe^\i^l«knd, May 12, 1885. 
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LYCMNA ARGIADE8, Pall. 

a butterfly new to the british fauna. 

By the Rev. O. Pigkabd-Cambridoe. 





LtCANA ABaiADEB. 

(From a coDtmental speciineD.) 

Two specimens (male and female) of this butterfly, which 
appears to be new to Britain, were taken on Bloxworth Heath, 
Dorset, on the 18th and 20th of August. The female (which is 
rather worn) was taken on the 18th by my son Charles Owen, 
and the male on the 20th, close to the same spot, by my son 
Arthur; this latter specimen is in good condition. Bepeated 
searches in the neighbourhood since have failed to bring any 
further success. One of the plants on which I understand the 
larva feeds, great bird's-foot trefoil (Lotus major), is abundant 
near the spot where these two specimens occurred ; and it seems 
to me probable that we have chanced upon the last of a small 
brood ■ of this pretty little butterfly. It is stated, in Kirby's 
• European Butterflies and Moths,' to occur from May to August. 
I am in hope, therefore, that by searching for it early another 
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we may obtain more specimens. When captured it ih 
eaeUy enough diBtinguisbed by the little tails to the hinder 
wings, and the markings on under side, in which last it much 
resembles L. argiolua; but when on the wiug I douht whether 
the most exi)erienced collector would distinguish it with any 
certaiuty either from a slightly worn or dull example of L. icarua 
{dUxu) or from L. agon, both of which species abound on 
and near the spot where we found L. argiadet. I did not myself 
see the female before its capture, but my son thought il was 
L, agon; and I do uot doubt but I should have thought so 
myself. The male I saw as it flew up lazily (the sky was cloudy 
at the moment) from among the grass, less than a yard from 
where I was boxing another insect. I could not distinguish 
it then from L. icarua ; but I called to my son Arthur to catch 
it, which he did at once ; and in less than two minutes it was 
recognised and safely boxed. In our subsequent searches we 
have captured and examined (and for the most part either pinned 
for cabinet use or deported to a distance and released) over 
500 icariis and tEgon. The spot is one I have gone over constantly 
for many years, both collecting insects and in ordinary walks, 
and should never have thought of taking the trouble to catch 
anything looking so like a worn or dark icarm or isgon. This, 
presuming upon one's knowledge of what one's own district 
contains, is perhaps the reason why many a rare insect is passed 
over, until some such accident as the eagerness of a beginner to 
catch everything he sees, turns it up, and makes the old collector 
look rather small. Mr. Frederick Bond's opinion is that poor 
icanis will now liave a bad time of it, when the occurrence of so 
similar an insect is mitde known. Doubtless it will be so ; and I 
hope the result may be to turn up L. argiades in many other 
localities on our southern coasts. From a large fine specimen of 
the male icarus, however, I think the male of argiades may easily 
be distinguished on the wing ; and the female will be probably also 
found to be of too brown a hue to be mistaken for the ordinary 
varieties of icarvs; but certainly all the dark lilac varieties of 
icarus, male {which includes all worn examples), as well as nearly 
all males of (sgon, must be caught and examined to make it 
certftii) that argiades has not been passed over. Perhaps future 
experience may show us some peculiarity in flight by which to 
dia^nguish the species when on the wing, or some infonnEtiQl 
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on this point may be obtained from continental collectors where 
argiades is abundant. 

The following is a short description of the two specimens now 

recorded : — 

LtCJENA ABGIADES, Pali. 

Kirby's * ^European Butterflies and Moths,' p. 63, pi. 14, 
fig. Ill- 
Male. — Width, 12f lines; upper wings much more rounded 
than those of L, icarvSy and rather more than those of L. agon. 
Colour lilac -blue, lighter or darker according to the incidence of 
the light upon the wings, and narrowly edged with black; the 
hinder wings have a small prominent point on the hind margin, 
near the inner corner, continued in a small, slender, but quite 
distinct, black, white-fringed tail ; outside the tail, near to and 
parallel with the margin of the wing, are two not very distinct 
black spots. The wings are somewhat transparent, and the 
nerYures are distinctly marked by fine dusky black lines; the 
fringes of the wings are pretty perfect, and appear to be a mixture 
of black and white. All the wings are dusky blackish towards 
the margins, but not distinctly bordered like L. agon. The 
under side is whitish gray, silvery blue towards their insertion in 
the thorax ; two distinct orange spots edged above with black are 
placed about the middle of the hind margin on the under side 
of the posterior wings, one of these (immediately above the tail) 
has a largish distinct black spot at its base ; a few small black 
spots are scattered over the rest of the under side of the posterior 
wings, and a row of others, some of which are rather elongate, 
runs parallel with the outer margin of the anterior wings, and 
between this row and the margin, and also parallel with it, are 
some indistinct dusky markings. 

Female. — Width, 13 lines. Upper wings dusky blackish 
brown, sprinkled with some lilac scales towards their base ; 
lower wings similar, but with more of the lilac scales, which 
form a kind of broad and widening lilac band from the base to 
the outer margin ; a black spot occurs close to the " tail,'* with a 
round orange spot immediately above it. The tail is similar to 
that of the male. 

I gather from Kirby's * European Butterflies and Moths ' that 
the male also usually has an orange spot visible on the upper 
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side near the tail ; and that those speeimens wanting it (like the 
example here recorded) form the yariety L. earetoM, Ochs* 

Bloxworth Beotory, Wtfeham, Sept 7, 1885. 

PS. — Since correcting the proof of the above I have 
ascertained, beyond a doubt, that an example of Lycana 
argiadei was also taken near Boamemonth, on the 2lst of 
August this year, by Mr. Philip Tudor. This specimen was 
named, but doubtfully, for him by Mr. MacRae, of Bournemouth, 
as a worn example of L. batica ; but on my yesterday showing 
Mr. MacRae (who first informed me of the above capture) the 
description of L. argiades, here given, with the woodcut figure 
above, he at once admitted that Mr. Tudor*s specimen was not 
L. bdftica^ but L. argiades ; and a letter received last night from 
my eldest son (who is a fellow-pupil of Mr. Tudor's, at Forest 
School, Walthamstow) informs me that he had just seen a 
specimen of L. argiades in the collection of Mr. Tudor, taken at 
Bournemouth in August, and thought by Mr. Tudor to be 
L. bcetica, but which was identical with our specimens of 
L. arguideB, The Bournemouth locality is fourteen miles from 
that of our captures. I have given the above with perhaps 
unnecessary particularity ; but I think the records of additions 
to our British Fauna cannot be too particular or too accurate. — 
O. P. C. ; September 16, 1886. 

[Dr. Lang, in his * Butterflies of Europe,' from which the 
above figures are reproduced, says: — "From May to the end of 
August in Central and Southern Europe (except Britain and 
Spain), North Western Asia, and South of Siberia, and the 
Amur. It frequents meadows, and is generally a common insect. 
There are two or three broods in a year ; the individuals of the 
spring brood are smaller than those which appear later in the 
season. Larva feeds on trefoil and other Leguminosae." Mr. W. 
F. de Yisuies Kane, in his new * Handbook of European 
Butterflies,* also gives ** May to August, according to latitude, 
with successive broods in the south." Lycana argiades will be 
placed in our collections between L. bcetica and L. (Bgon. — Ed.] 
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ON BREEDING THE VARIETIES OF THE ORANGE-MOTH 

(ANGERONA PRUNARIA). 

By Geo. J. Grapes. 

In the summer of 1882, at Colchester, Essex, from a few pupsB 
of this insect I obtained, in due coarse, ova, and subsequently 
larvee, which hybemated during the following winter, secreted 
among withered leaves of sallow, on which tree they had been 
feeding. Before hybernation they attained a length of about 
three quarters of an inch, and were of the ordinary whitish or 
greenish gray colour, characteristic of the larvse of the normal 
type of A. prunaria. These, with few exceptions, survived the 
winter, and produced many series of fine imagines. 

Having been so successful in breeding this species, the idea 
occurred to me of pairing some of them with the orange-banded 
variety of the male, specimens of which I was fortunate in securing 
rather plentifully at dusk, on the outskirts of an adjacent wood, 
about midsummer, 1883. In this instance, also, I succeeded in 
hybemating the larvse, which varied in colour from pale gray to 
almost black, apparently according to the variety typified ; and in 
the ensuing summer my efforts were rewarded by the acquisition 
of several fine examples of the varieties of both sexes, viz., two 
varieties of the male, — one, deep orange, suffused with unusually 
dark fuscous irrorations, in some instances slightly confluent; 
and the other, light fuscous crossed with bright orange bands ; 
and the ordinary variety of the female, viz., plain brown, with 
light yellow transverse fascia. 

This continued success induced me to try the eflfect of the 
undermentioned experimental pairings: — Normal female with 
orange-banded var. male; var. female with orange-banded var. 
male; var. female with normal male; from which I obtained 
many more fine examples of the brown varieties of A. prunaria, 
as well as a few aberrations, including an exceedingly pale one, 
in which the fuscous or brown colour was of the faintest tint, 
indeed barely discernible, though the outlines of the transverse 
yellow bands were sufficiently distinct to identify the female 
variety ; also a variation of the normal type of the same sex, in 
which the ground colour was of the typical yellow, but the dark 
striated spots larger and more distinct than usual. The last I 
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managed to pair with an orange -banded variety of the male, and 
effected other pairings, as enumerated below: — Var. female with 
speckled var. male; var. female with orange -banded var. male; 
normal female with orange-banded var. male ; normal female with 
speckled var. male; var. female with orange-banded var. male; 
var. female with speckled var. male ; speckled var. female with 
orange-bunded var. male. Though I secured a plentiful supply 
of ova from these pairings, I was able only to save about fifty 
larvse. The others either escaped through the fine meshes of the 
muslin sleeve in which they had been confined, or were destroyed 
by young spiders which overran my garden in the early part of the 
season. 

\Vith thia small stock, however, as prunaria is reputed to be 
a very variable moth, I hope, on a future occasion, to be able to 
chronicle some new variations of this lepidopteron worthy of 
special note. 

a, Buokleigh Road. Streatlium CJommon, S.W., Sept. IS. 1S85. 



AN UNUSUAL APHIS MIGRATION. 
By John E. S. Cliffoed. 



I 



Somewhat to my surprise, it appears that as yet no 
observations have been communicated to the 'Entomologist' 
concerning the Aphis migration that took place towards the end 
of July and at the beginning of August, and which must have 
been noticed by many naturalists, since it evidently extended 
over some considerable part of England ; at least I have had 
reports of it from Surrey and Oxfordshire. The presumption is, 
therefore, justifiable that it occurred in other counties. Con- 
cerning Kent and Middlesex I can speak from personal 
observation. It is to be hoped that notes illustrative of this 
event may yet be contributed to this and other scientific 
journals, as we might thereby be helped to a better knowledge 
of a group of insects that are interesting on account of their 
peculiar economy, and also their pernicious influence on 
vegetation, especially on the produce of our gardens, both 
useful and ornamental. 

however, describing this particular incident, it : 
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□ecesBHry to refer to the usual rule of Aphis migratiou. It 
known to entomolo gists that these insects art) viviparous and 
wingless through the greater part of the season, when obviously 
migration is to them a thing impossible. The periods of their 
migration are towards the close of May or early in June, and 
corresponding dates in September or October, the Aphides bei 
then winged. In answer to a communication of mine, the late 
Francis Walker remarked that the time of these migrations depends 
upon the state of the atmosphere, and in this way : so long as the 
plants upon which the Aphides are feeding afford them an abundant 
supply of sap they multiply rapidly, but when a change in the 
weather checks the flow they come forth winged, and are also 
prompted to change their quarters. There is then actually some 
truth that on certain cloudy oppressive days of spring and autumn 
" there is a blight in the air," according to the popular behef, for 
it is on such days that Aphides travel. The insects are seldom 
noticeable on any day when there is a strong wind blowing, and I 
do not think that direction makes any difference, though the 
statement has been made that easterly winds brings the Aphides ; 
but I have found them on the move in winds from ail parts of the 
compass; yet it is true that the east wind, from its unkindly 
effects on vegetation, will bring about that check to healthy 
growth which develops the flying brood ; nor does the Aphis 
sufi'er from this wind as do many insects; rain, however, is 
greatly disliked by them. As to the distance they generally 
journey, Mr. Walker added that their migrations, he believed, 
were short; but the word as applied to distance is somewhat 
indeflnite; if we have no standard of comparison, it might mean 
a mile or a few hundred yards. I take it Mr. Walker meant a 
distance approximating to the latter space. Yet I hope to 
demonstrate that Aphides may and do travel, at least on some 
occasions, a mile, and even more, though I cannot give support 
to the theory of one naturalist that they may not only go from 
county to county in Britain, but cross to us from the Continent, 
OT vice versa. Though if we speak of flight, i.e., of voluntary 
motion, an examination of the wings of an Aphis suggests that 
they could sustain the insect for but a brief time ; it seems as 
though wheu they make a long journey through the air they must 
allow themselves to be simply borne along by the current, which- 
ever way it may blow. It is not probable that they form themselves 



into a compact bodbr for sack jomwjs; bat they certainly move 
in parties. 

Nothing remaitabte aecvrred, so fur as I am aware, at the 
first or later spdof^ migratka of 1885 ; bat the migration of July 
and Aogust was notable for the nvmber of Aphides that were on 
the wing in some cowndes* and the period daring which this 
migration continoed*— cettainly about a fortnight in North Kent. 
Of coarse in this time the wind blew firom varions quarters, but 
chieflv from the N^.W. and N^. Concerning the species I am 
not able to speak positiTelr; that there were several thus 
migrating I ftillj belieTe, bat on most days two were particularly 
recognisable^ ri;^ a gieen Aphis, which seemed to correspond 
with Aphis kmwmU or its Tarietr mmlmktbj an insect which, though 
named from the hop, oecors n^on froit trees, the rose, and a 
Tarietv of plants. The other was smaller, and a blackish species, 
resembling, if not identical with, Ifjiunis eerem, occurring upon 
the cherry and alEed plants. By £ur the greater number were of 
the green sort ; probably on most days there were six or eight of 
these to one of the darker insects. I have not an exact date, but 
it was about July 20th when the Aphides appeared notably in the 
roads and lanes of North Kent, the number varying from day to 
dav. Sometimes after a short walk an individual would be seen 
with as many as thirty or forty Aphides dotted over his garments ; 
and they entered the eyes and ears occasionally, causing annoyance 
or even alarm. Circumstances led me to walk across the metro- 
polis, on Wednesday, July S9th, frt>m Commercial Boad, E., to 
Belgravia in the west, and all the distance I found Aphides 
floating in the air. This, however, is no proof that at the time a 
wave of Aphides, so to speak, was passing across the country, 
scattering stragglers as it moved. I only infer from it that the 
Aphides of the suburban gardens were a£9icted with the same 
restlessness that their country kin showed. 

At Gravesend the climax of this migration was reached on 
Saturday, August Ist, when the swarms of these insects was a 
subject of common remark amongst those in the streets; and 
they were most numerous of all at the foot of High Street and 
upon the shore adjacent. - An investigation of the line of their 
movement made the fact undoubted that they must have crossed 
' us from the Essex coast ; how far they had travelled inland 

iously can only be conjectured vaguely ; but they must have 
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travelled at least a mile over the water ; and as it does not seem 
likely they intended to settle in or about the town, I suppose that 
some of the Aphides seen flying two or three miles inland, and 
moving from the north, had been bred in Essex.. That a great 
many died during this migration appears certain, for I do not find 
that any place near Gravesend is usually infested with them, 
though the hop gardens here and there have suffered from " fly," 
as happens most years. 

The change of weather that occurred after the August bank 
holiday terminated the Aphis migration ; and it was followed by 
the appearance, also in good force, of their natural enemies the 
" lady -birds," more especially Coccinella septempunctata. I did 
not observe, however, these beetles passing through the air in 
any number, though I have in former years ; and once saw the 
church of Ifield, in Kent, covered with thousands of C.bipunctata 
that had been driven against it by stress of weather. It need only 
be added that the cause of this migration of Aphides is obvious : 
it was assuredly induced by the long-continued drought, which 
forced the insects into the winged form, and prompted them to 
travel in search of vegetation more juicy than that they had left, 
a journey which could have been but partially successful to the 
tiny travellers. 

Gravesend, September 7, 1885. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 

CoLiAS EDUSA. — This butterfly seems to be plentiful this year. 
In a small piece of clover, about an acre and a half, I took twenty 
fine fresh specimens in about an hour on August 18th, and five 
more on August 24:th.— (Kev.) J. Seymour St. John ; Whatley 
Bectory, Frome. 

GoLiAS EDUSA NEAR Newark. — This specics has made its 
appearance in this neighbourhood after many years absence, 
several specimens having been captured near Newark in the 
early part of this month. — J. W. Tomlinson; Stamp Office, 
September 14, 1886. 

GOLIAS EDUSA AND ErEMOBIA OCHROLEDCA NEAR CUDHAM, 

Kent.— I captured two specimens of Colias edusa (male and 

ENTOM. — OCT., 1885. ^^ 



->3iHt wmr Cndlifliii. I also took 
Ame jotiirr. }n :he )tfa. ot list Aixgast. a Terr perfect 
r;<r>- - zrefi : JlrmtHHa ckroiemea ;it rest on. die stem of knapweed. 
- «=rr J. OLE iionLia iicnziber jf die * Kntomologist ' (toL xviii., 
. . «-» ::iA£ ■ Ir. ^~. r. Tlncie jxencioiis haying &iind h commonly 
it^r '^-nTfagtfffti • -aerggire 'v>-frt ouur be ^ziren as a locality^ as 
zj.~ ^nsaex. riuucesceismze. 5iixEaik» and Torksiiire are giTen as 
-i^-^uizi:* jV'zis specie* m Newman's * British Hoths.* Pyrameis 
-zrrut -jui >* cauiiua iave jeen ibmxdant diis aoconm in West 
^•i- — i" "^ T^simija^K,: 1. Park Plaee. KTtfiam. Kent, Sept. 22. 

3: .xiT SfiHETx -'oaTDJLTcix AT Chhihesteb. — On 
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x.-::!-^ -:c:l I ~c*#it k ize Jjiitu ^uiiiee ipns, otgt a clover field. 
II.- -rir^jLzien s i TecmiariT wiiite one. Dmdng the first week 
z *^H?U:«zLjer re^enu. ivkutx .'oicrocrau yisted the flower-beds in 
^xr jinfts^L. vmi ne ^wennuc iwo liew into die dining-room, 
T-iiv:'^ jii^ -::^^ .>fea li^jicetL One ^oeeimfii (wiiicii mj brother 
^u:;:=r^. ^ ^ socii snieinizd jomiition dut apparently it had 
."vs: 'r^:t^€Iur HzxtE^^tL ±onL die oi^il. — JosasK AsDKRsoSy jnn. ; 
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r, iZ3c>"rri xTSCP^s jx Hahwzcs. — The larfa of this moth 
ra& v.-j':r^>v itrs- jx 3ym.e :iiiziukis diis year. I have already 
ij^ r-x :r- u:cii x jsew uxd aare bjeard cit oduezs bmig destroyed. 
r'ir?*f- rAiT*- ^szrx*! tixkracseLres: die <rtbeat two are sdH feeding. — 

jLv-:ir.icyn^ ,^rsut»>^ i:^ H !l 3 rmAiKJeiattiHB. — ^Two corre- 
<r^-::-U-:i3t ia^;:c tm^vzi ^icrendon ^Sntuin. xriiL 343) to the 
iiuiiiw'c- r JL "ic** 'ccM iOyrfK'* JUTS n^ond in dieir district, I may 
sa7 I Jt:i^^ rrrtrnenc^ :& ismilar increase in mmibers in Honting- 
ioniiiir*. T- r :ar«e ini^rks I lave had one^ two, or three larrsB 
br:iiidic one aich iaf. Hns is unnsiiaL but owing probably to 
^e due T-eacaer. — H. E. Xanais; St. lTea> Himts^ Sept. 2, 1885. 

S^Hi^rx jc^'^-r.^mii. — I aave ccme across two specimens of 
diLs m^cdi ibis jetiT. One w^is :$eit me by a relatian from the Isle 
of W":jx!l:l haTiz^ ae«i caagac ac Bembrtdge aboot August 20th ; 
die :tiiier w!is tuen :i: Wells^ September 3rd, and was brought 
to Dr. liTPtt, or taac ctcy. woo kindly gave it to me. — (Rev.) J. 
SETicorrs Sr. Johx; Whatlev Kectorr, Frome. 

^ m m '^ 

Sphixx co!rv^oLvirLi at CnBiSTCHrBCH. — On August 14th I 
had a fine male S. ctrnxolcvll brought to me, which had flown into 
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a room in the street a few days before. Since then I have received 
four. One deposited four eggs the night before I received it, 
which were unfortunately thrown away ; and although I kept it 
until it died it did not lay any more. I have heard of several 
others being taken near here. — A. Druitt ; Christchurch, 
Hants, September, 1885. 

Sphinx convolvuli at Rotherhithe. — I have taken a good 
specimen of this moth here. It flew into an oil shop, in the 
Lower Boad, on the evening of August 28th, probably attracted 
by the gas-light, and settled on the wall. — A. E. Cook; 
31, Lower Eoad, Rotherhithe, S.E. 

Sphinx convolvuli at Holloway. — A specimen was brought 
to me alive on September 6th, having been caught in my imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and, although captured by a novice, not a 
scale was disturbed ; in fact it looked as if it had just emerged 
from the pupa. The specimen has been seen and identified by 
Mr. Cooke, Naturalist, of Museum Street. — J. P. Mutch; 
359, Homsey Road, Holloway, London, September 15, 1885. 

Sphinx convolvuli near Chichester. — Whilst looking at 
some moths taken this year by two young entomologists, of the 
ages of ten and nine years respectively, in the parishes of 
Westhampnel and East Lavant, I was pleased to see that each 
had taken a specimen of this Sphinx, one being taken in each 
parish. — Francis C. Woodbridge ; Lewes, Sussex. 

Sphinx convolvuli at Leicester. — It is with pleasure that 
I am able to record the capture of two specimens of Sphinx 
convolvvlL One, a very fine specimen, was caught on a door in 
early morning of August 31st; it is a very fine specimen, and at 
the time of capture could not have been long out of pupa. The 
other, badly crushed, was brought to me by some men on the 5th 
inst. : they were both taken near the centre of the town. These 
are two of the very few captures as yet recorded from Leicester- 
shire. — W. Tristram ; Havelock Cottage, Gosling Street, 
Leicester, Sept. 13, 1885. 

Sphinx convolvuli at Northampton. — On Sept. 5th I was 
fortunate enough to capture four good specimens of Sphinx con- 
volvuli, and four more during the next week. All were caught in 
the same locality, namely, in a nursery outside the town, in which 
there was a fine bed of sweet-scented tobacco plant, which seemed 
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very attractive to these moths. A friend also caught two at the 
same place, and I myself saw several more, which I did not 
attempt to take, having sufficient for a good series. I may add 
that this moth is rarely taken in this town ; the only one I have 
heard of before these, was caught by a workman in a gentleman's 
garden two years ago. — F. Bostock, jun. ; Trentham House, 
Billing Boad, Northampton, Sept. 19, 1885. 

Sphinx convolvuli near Maidstone. — I have not seen a 
single specimen of this insect since 1875, when I was fortunate 
enough to secure five in my own and a neighbour's garden. Last 
evening, however, a noble male specimen was brought to me by 
one of my parishioners, who had caught it in his house, attracted 
doubtless by light. — (Rev.) S. Cave-Browne; Detling Vicarage, 
Maidstone, September 5, 1885. 

Sphinx convolvuli near Footscray and Sidcup. — On the 
6th of September I saw a fine male S. convolvuli hovering at a 
lily in my garden, which I failed to capture, but succeeded in 
decapitating the lily. On the following evening I visited a 
neighbour's garden, where there is a large bed of petunias, 
and succeeded this time in taking one, as I did also on 
the following dates,— 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 14th. My friend 
Mr. Hickling, of Sidcup, also took three fine specimens from 
fences. Two were sent me by a friend, taken at Sunbury.— 
James Trimmer Williams; Footscray, Kent, Sept. 15, 1886. 

Sphinx convolvuli at Walthamstow. — I am pleased to 
record that a very fresh specimen of this fine species was brought i 
to me on August 24th last, having been taken on a door-knocker ^ 
in this locality. — 0. G. Goldthwaite ; Walthamstow. 

Sphinx convolvuli in Somerset. — A specimen of this insect 
was captured here at rest on August 28th, and another flew into 
a cottage on September 6th. I have not met with it previously. 
• — ^W. Macmillan ; Castle Gary, Somerset. 

Sphinx convolvuli and Choerocampa celerio in Subbey. 
— Sphinx convolvuli for the last fortnight has been, I may say, 
a common insect in this locality. While watching them to my 
surprise I noticed Choerocampa celerio ; and after several attempts 
during the last fortnight I have at last taken specimens.— 
J. Vbnables; Woodlands, Henley, Surrey, Sept. 17, 1885. 
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Sphinx convolvuli and Chcerocampa celerio at Cromer. — 
I have pleasure in recording the capture of three specimens of 
Chcsrocampa celeriOy one of which was taken by myself, another 
by my brother (who has given it to me), and another by the 
chemist here ; the two former ones were taken hovering over a 
bed of petunias, and the latter flew in at the shop window. 
Sphinx convolvuli has also appeared in great numbers ; I have 
taken sixteen in very good condition, twelve of which I took in 
three evenings. — F. H. Barclay ; The Warren, Cromer, Norfolk, 
Sept. 19, 1886. 

Sphinx convolvuli and Chcerocampa celerio at Lewes. — 
On September 11th I caught a fine specimen of Chcerocampa 
celerio flying over a bed of petunias in our garden. I have also 
taken five specimens of Sphinx convolvuli at the same bed this 
autumn, and three others have been taken by my brother and a 
friend; the first was caught on August 14th. — William E. 
Nicholson ; Lewes, Sussex. 

Sphinx convolvuli and Chcerocampa celerio at Dover- 
court. — On the 31st August I was fortunate enough to secure a 
specimen of S. convolvuli at rest. On the 13th September a fine 
specimen of C. celerio was brought to me alive. It was caught 
whilst flying in the bar of the Queen's Head Hotel, Dovercourt. 
It is nearly perfect. — F. Kerry ; Harwich. 

Chcerocampa ■ celerio. — An exceptionally fine specimen of 
this handsome moth was found on my drawing-room window on 
12th September, 1885. So fine is it that it must have only just 
emerged from pupa. — Henry Benson ; Kylemore, Pevensey, 
Sussex, September, 1885. 

Chcerocampa celerio at Kamsgate. — I have just seen two 
specimens of this insect, which were taken near Eamsgate by 
some young friends, and brought to me for confirmation. One is 
in very fine condition ; the other a trifle worn. — Theodore 
Wood; Freeman Lodge, St. Peter's, Kent, Sept. 19, 1885. 

Chcerocampa celerio in London. — I have to report the 
capture of a specimen of this rare insect on Blackfriars Bridge, 
London (where it was found at rest by a man employed in our 
city office) on Friday morning, September 11th. It was brought 
to me alive, but had suflJered somewhat from clumsy handling. — 
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Oliyer C. Goldthwatt ; 9, Grove Villas, Grove Road, Waltham- 
Btow, Sept 19, 1885. 

Chcerocampa celebio, &c., at Chbistchubch. — On the 19th 
September, at dusk, I took a small male specimen of the above 
insect, hovering over geraniums in my garden : it is in fine 
condition. I also took one specimen each of Luperina cespitis 
and Ertmobia ochroUuea daring Angost last. — J. Mobtimeb 
Adte ; Somerford Grange, Christchorch, Hants. 

Ghcerocampa celebio at Cbosby. — On Friday, Sept. 19th, a 
scholar of the Merchant Taylors' School, Crosby, brought me a 
specimen of Chcerocampa celerio^ which he had caught on the 
16th. He found it in his garden at Crosby, struggling in a 
spider's web. It is in very good condition. Not being a 
collector he presented it to me. — Geo. A. Habeeb; Holden 
Boad, Blundellsands, Lancashire, September 21, 1885. 

Chcebocampa gelebio in Nobth Wales. — I was fortunate 
enough to capture a fine specimen of this moth on Sept. 18th at 
rest on a window-sill. I think this is the first reported occurrence 
of this rare Sphinx in North Wales. — ^W. J. Kebb; Tan-y-Bwlch, 
Merioneth, North Wales. 

Chcebocampa celebio at Holmwood. — In my garden, at 
Holmwood, a lady, while on a visit, captured a fine specimen of 
Chcerocampa celerio on the palings. It is now in my collection. 
— T. W. King ; Bude Haven, Holmwood, Surrey, Sept. 14, 1885. 

Chcerocampa celebio at Felixstowe. — ^A fine specimen of 
this rare moth was captured at Felixstowe, on September 14th, by 
a friend of mine, who, not being a collector, sent it to me. — 
H. MiLLEB, jun. ; Ipswich. 

Deiopeia pulchella at Folkestone. — I have to record the 
capture of a fine female Deiopeia pvlcheUa at Folkestone, near 
the harbour, on the 7th September. — D. Chittenden; Willes- 
borough. Lees, Ashford, Kent, September 13, 1885. 

Agbotis pb^cox, &c., neab Cambbedge. — On August 7th I 
captured a specimen of Agrotis prcecox : it came into my room 
about 10 p.m., evidently attracted by light. With the exception 
of a small rent in the right lower wing, it was in excellent con- 
dition. The nearest point of coast is about forty miles from 
^ re. Is not this rather an unusual distance inland for such a 
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coast moth ? On A^ugust 28th a female Hepialvs humvli emerged 
in my breeding-cage. The larva had been feeding about a month 
before in the stem of the water-figwort {Scrophvlaria aquatica). 
I saw one male of Colias edusa near Wivelsfield, Sussex, last 
month. — G. E, Crallan; Fulboum, near Cambridge, Sept. 8. 

LiPARis MONACHA AT TuNBREDGE Wells. — I was Surprised to 
find, a few days ago, a female specimen of this moth on the 
cricket-ground on this common, as I have never heard of it being 
taken about here before, and September is rather late for it to be 
on the wing. The specimen was much worn. — G. H. K. Bone ; 
3, HungershaU Park, Tunbridge Wells, Sept. 18, 1885. 

Ocneria dispar in Warwickshire. — I was much interested 
at seeing in the September * Entomologist ' (xviii. 243) the 
account by the Rev. Gilbert H. Eaynor of the occurrence of this 
moth at Maidenhead, as I was fortunate enough, whilst collecting 
in Warwickshire about the middle of last May, to find twelve of 
the larvae feeding on hawthorn in a hedgerow in the neighbour- 
hood of Rugby. They were at the time of feeding very small 
indeed, and at first I failed to recognise them. Out of the 
twelve two died soon after I found them, and also another just 
before they all spun up. This took place at the end of June, the 
moths emerging at the end of the following month. Out of the 
nine, four were females and five males; and I succeeded in 
obtaining over fifty eggs. — ^W. H. Blaber ; Beckworth, Lindfield, 
Sussex, September 4, 1885. 

[Is it not possible that these larvae are introduced from the 
Continent with the immense number of "quick-set hedge" 
(hawthorn) plants which are annually imported into this country 
by the wholesale nurserymen ? — Ed.] 

AsTHENA blomeri. — Entomological books, so far as I know, 
give this insect as single-brooded in the same month. I should 
be glad to hear from any of your readers if they have ever known 
a succession of emergences during the season. In the same 
place, close by this house, I took a specimen on May 28th ; one, 
June 6th; another, June 9th; a fourth, July 13th; and a fifth, 
August 24th; all of them being fresh and perfect specimens. 
Possibly the long dry summer may have had something to do 
with this exceptional occurrence. — (Rev.) J. Seymour St. John ; 
Whatley Rectory, Frome. 



Hkzjeotbb FT.TTfrffBAy Jkc, IS YoBKgHiBX. — SeYenl days 
mjfirieiid Hr.W.E.CLizke, of Leeds, sent me a moihio idee 
witich he hmd takoi on the dth of the present month (Septem 
at Kilnaem. in Holdexness. It was with great pleasure I at • 
saw it was a well-inarked specimen of Heliothis peUigeri 
species quite new to the coontj of Yorkshire ; and, so far 
know, not pre^ioaslj recorded as occurring so far nortl 
Britain. Mr. Clarke found the specimen at rest on the si 
hillst and it had eTidentlj not flown since its emergence from 
pupa. On August :31st I found larre of its commoner rela 
JJ. marginatay in great abundance on Ononis arvensis, on 
cliffs, about four miles north of Scarborough. On August i 
a fine example of Sphinz eanrolruli was taken, by Mr. H 
Sterenson, in the town at Huddersfield. — Geo. T. Porb 
Huddersfield, September 14, 1885. 

OCHSEXHEIMEBIA TACCULELLA IX EfPING FoREST, — On Au 

3rd (Bank Holiday] I made a short journey to the Forest, 
while there I thought I would look oyer the bole of an oal 
which I had sereral times taken Lavema stephensieUa. ^ 
closely examining the bark I obserred, deep in a crevice, ' 
appeared to be an insect (for at rest they so closely resembl 
colour the bark as to be hardly recognisable), which, on b 
touched, moTed further in. I cut away the bark and insert 
small pill-box, and endeaToured with a grass-stem to work 
insect into the box ; and, when I had all but secured my p 
it crept into a small hole from which some coleopterous ii 
bad emerged and disappeared. On removing some web I 
covered two others, but, as it was impossible to reach them 
a box, I tried to work them out with grass-stems, but on I 
brought near the surface they skipped off and were lost, 
their habits were so different from that of O. birdeUa, whi 
had met with at Southend by sweeping grass, I thought 
might prove to be the rare O. vacctdella, and felt particu 
anxious to make a captive. I worked at the tree for a coup 
hours, and was rewarded with half a dozen specimens. Th 
forwarded to Mr. Stainton, who, with his usual kindness, nf 
the specimens for me. The principal characters of O. vaccx 
are the whitish base of the posterior wings, and the ant< 
perfectly simple, with no erect scales.— William Machin 
Carlton Road, Carlton Square, E» 
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Notes from Abbot's Wood. — Having heard that Lepi- 
doptera were plentiful in the above locality I joined my brother, 
on the 20th June, for a few days' collecting. He had been there 
a week, and from the reports I had received I anticipated a fair 
amount of work, and am glad to say I was not disappointed. On 
the 21st we walked through some of the ridings of the wood 
prospecting, and were pleased to come across a freshly emerged 
female of Melitaa athalia at rest on a flower of hawkweed. 
Argynnis selene was plentiful, but getting worn ; Thecla rubi had 
been common, and faded specimens were not infrequent, especially 
in the White Field ; while Hesperia sylvanus and the commoner 
species were in fair numbers. A single specimen of Gnophria 
nibricoUis and four pairs of Zygana trifolii were also taken, 
and ova obtained from the latter. On the 22nd we went into 
the wood in the hope of taking M. athalia, but although the 
morning broke bright and sunny, clouds gathered just as its 
habitat was reached, and none were to be seen. However, by 
scouring amongst its food-plant, the common cow-wheat (Melam- 
pyrum pratense), which grows here in large masses, we were able 
to add six fresh specimens to one we had already taken in the 
White Field. A visit to Eastbourne the next day produced 
Lycana minima (alsus), fairly common on the cliffs about 
Holywell; with L. iellargvs (adonis) and L. icarus (alexia) 
further on towards Beachy Head. The 24th proved a genuine 
midsummer day, hot and almost cloudless, and M. athalia 
appeared on the wing in some abundance. We again took a 
single specimen in the White Field, and filled our boxes in the 
course of a couple of hours or so with a nice series of picked 
specimens. A noticeable feature in the habits of this species on 
the wing is its occurrence in little companies of from two to four 
or more, so that single specimens were the exception. The 27th, 
also proving fine and sunny, we paid a further visit to its head- 
quarters in order to take some females, and were pleased to find 
a few couples at rest on grass-stems, although the proportion of 
females taken was only 20 per cent. Other species seen included 
a hybernated female of Colias edusa, Euchloe cardamines (which 
was quite three weeks late), Dasychira pvdihunda, Timandra 
amataria, Melanippe hastata. Among larvae by far the most 
common was Eriogaster lanestris, which occurred in large 
numbers on the blackthorn, some of the " nests" coutaiuiug; o^c^it 
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; «iiii ex3kaicL» were to be seen on palings, walls, &c. 
5»tmaitx fi^mu. B. mtmttriA, Satmrma pavania (carpini), and 
n^jsrauurg routf were, amongst others, noticed; and an oak 

uvof^i wiat egvs proved to be those of D.pudUmnda; 

an oncae female. B. mftt, had deposited a batch of eggs 
JQ a Stiuk i»uee bj tae rmilwrnj station. Many other common 
specuei Wire ia atr niunbers^ — ^F. W. Hawks ; Dovecote Villas, 
Wcca Green. Asgost 15. iNtsS. 

Ca2tt32S dt Bxsxsbzke. — Daring last Jnly, and at other 
ibies. I Iiiare ccLLecCM at Beaomont (Berks), and have noticed a 
^:cti zLiZT HOC ^enerallr ccmmon insects there. Sphinx con- 
p;4r^ rLns b^hHi twiee taken within the grounds ; and last July I 
obsiiiiied a sce^imen of Boormui roiorarta, which came to 
li^^ I saw a sretomen of Tkecia prunij which I was unable to 
«.-arc3r«« A IdLTge specimen of the beetle, Prianus coriarius, was 
take a on the wiz:^ at nighty and brought to me. — Edmund 
Ga5J>$x& : Roehampton Lane, S.W., September, 1885. 

SrsjiT NorKS from Prestox. — This season I have reared a 
number of XepoaUti ttmomakUay a few Coccyx scapariana, Hedya 
mrvilLkJMk^ and seven or eight Cidaria reticulata. My captures 
are but few. In a few hours, at Windermere, I got four 
HilioziiU nspltndiUay one Xepticula iHtemeUa, one Phoxopteryx 
diminutan^iy, some P. biarcwima^ Jbc. At Grange, during the 
same week, I took twenty Catropia aspidiscanay and a dozen 
Pancalia leur^RkotkttUa, Of butterflies, I took only LeiLCophasia 
sinapis, Argynnis eupkrosyney and Lyc4gna argiolus. During 
another day at Windermere, which I had in July, I captured 
a score or so of Scoparia conspicuaUs, and a few S, ba^n- 
strigalis, one Cidaria reticulata, Venusia cambrica, (fee. On an 
odd day at Witherslack, in the second week in July, I took 
three Eupoecilia amandana (sodaliana), flying round buckthorn, 
about 7 p.m., when I saw others. On the bank by the inn I took 
Phothedes captiuncula iexpoUta), and, on the same day, OxyptiluB 
parvidactylus, and other species, were in plenty. During a few 
weeks in August I was too unwell to collect any insects ; but at 
Blackpool I got about fifty Eupoecilia atricapitana, some Choreutes 
myllerana {scintillulana), and Ephippiphora popvlana {ephippana) 
by hundreds. Sericoris littoraliSy a single specimen feeding by 
<lMvtnne on ragwort flowers. Agrotis vestigialis (valligera), A. 
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cwrsoria, and Miana literosa^ flying in hot sunshine, with an 
occasional A.pracox. — J. B. Hodgkinson; 6, Fishergate Hill, 
Preston, Sept. 7, 1885. 

TncABCHA LiEViGATA. — On Sept. 9th of this year, at Pegwell 
Bay, Thanet, I came across an immense number of this common 
beetle. They were among the grass and small shrubs on a little 
stretch of ground on the edge of the chalk cliflFs. They were in 
such numbers that there seemed to be one on almost every 
square foot of ground. — Edmund Gardner; Eoehampton Lane, 
S.W., September, 1885. 

Notes on Insects at the Lighthouses in 1884. — Under 
date of June 30th, Mr. Owen Boyle, of the Larigard lighthouse, 
reports, " A skylark, followed by a string of bees. The plaintive 
cries of this poor bird first attracted my attention ; it flew so 
close that I almost caught it ; it was closely pursued by a large 
number of bees, and in its fright took to the water, followed by 
its pursuers. When last seen it was making for the Essex coast." 
July 31st, at 10.14 a.m., " A cloud of mosquitoes pitched in this 
neighbourhood, similar to those seen in India; most of them 
were carried off at noon by a light breeze." Mr. Chas. Williams, 
of the Hanois lighthouse, Guernsey, says, under date of July 
10th: — "A great quantity of large ants, with wings, passing; a 
great many settled on the rocks and about the lighthouse. I 
have only once seen them before like this, when I was stationed 
at the South Bishop Eock, ofi" the coast of Wales." Heligoland, 
by Mr. Gatke : — " Night, July 2nd to 3rd, thousands of Plusia 
gamma; 3rd, myriads of dragonflies; night, 21st to 22nd, great 
numbers of Bombyx nevstria, east to west; 22nd to 23rd, the 
same ; 27th to 28th, numerous flights passing on." — From the 
* Report on the Migration of Birds, 1884*; communicated by 
John Cordeaux, Secretary to Committee. 

Abundance of Aphides at Peterborough. — On Thursday 
the central streets of the town were rendered impassable with any 
amount of comfort, owing to the air being thickly laden with 
myriads of green flies, in some parts almost resembling a mist. 
The town air seemed in the long-run to upset them, for they were 
late in the day to be seen covering the ground to nearly an inch 
in depth. The Com Exchange had just been repainted, and 
acted as an admirable flycatcher, causing some amount of 
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amusement to all except the contractor, who was compelled to 
pumice-stone their corpses off to make the place presentable. — 
* Stamford and Rutland Quardian,' August 14, 1885. 

The South London Entomological and Natural History 
Society. — An ordinary meeting was held at the Society's rooms, 
I, Denman Street, Southwark, S.E., September 3rd, 1885, the 
President, Mr. E. South, in the chair. 

Mr. J. Jenner Weir exhibited some very interesting specimens 
from the Kalahari Desert, South Africa, captured there by 
Mr. Farini, viz., species of Arachnida, Orthoptera, the curious 
toad -grasshopper, Batrachotettix bufo, also a species of Mantis^ 
and a piece of a sand-hill, containing some of the white ants by 
which it was formed. Mr. Weir briefly referred to the peculiarities 
of habit and structure of the insects exhibited. 

Mr. Janson, who was present as a visitor, exhibited a specimen 
of Sphinx convolvuli, taken on the knocker of a door in Victoria 
Road, Finsbury Park ; and Mr. Gurney, also a visitor, a fine variety 
of Chelonia caia, in which the spots of the hind wings unite and 
form a band. 

Mr. South exhibited some curious varieties of ZygoM 
Jilipendula, Chelonia caia, Abraxas grossulariata, and Lycana 
icarus [alexis) var. icarimis ; and communicated some interestmg 
notes on the Lepidoptera of Folkestone. 

Mr. Billups read a short paper on Homoptera, which he 
illustrated with numerous specimens ; the same gentleman ako 
brought insects in the orders Coleoptera, Orthoptera, Diptera, 
and Hymenoptera. 

Mr. Adkin (Vice-President) exhibited a fine series oiDicranW 
furcula and Pseudoterpna pruinata (cytisaria), bred, and AddaH^ 
inornata. Mr. Chaney showed a box of Coleoptera, and Mr. Cook 
a box of Lepidoptera. 

Mr. Hall exhibited a striking variety of -4 6raa;a« grossvlamW^ 
the only variety bred from 380 larvae, some 180 of which were 
ichneumoned. Mr. Helps brought larvae of Lophopteryx cawwKwffj 
Mr. Hickling a strongly -marked specimen of Argynnis agUuii 
and Mr. W. A. Pearce a box of Lepidoptera. 

Mr. Wellman exhibited a fine series of Eupithecia rectangvlat^ 
var. nigrosericeata, and specimens of Psamotis pulveralis, Acidaba 
strigilaria, and Gnophos obscuraria var. cakeata. Mr. J. T. Williama 
exhibited Sphinx coniJoliJuU, a %^ic\^«» of bred Plusia chry90^ 
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(orichdlcea)^ Oxyptilus distanSy and Mimaseoptiltis plagiodactyltis. 
— Walter A. Pearce; Hon. Sec, Lyndhurst, Croxted Boad, 
West Dulwich. 
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The Transactions of the Entomological Society of London for the 

Year 1884. 

The Transactions for the past year fully sustain the 
reputation which this Society has attained amongst the learned 
societies of the world. The volume for 1884 contains twenty-five 
memoirs ; of these eleven relate to Lepidoptera (one of which is 
partly on Hymenoptera), three to Coleoptera, five to Hymenoptera, 
one to Hemiptera, three to Diptera, one on the caprification of 
figs, and one on the Pedicvlus melittce of Earby, and its affinities, 
with reference to the larvae of Meloe. 

The Transactions extend to 517 pages; and the Proceedings, 
including the able address of the retiring President, Mr. Dunning, 
to 45 pages. They are illustrated by fifteen plates. 

Of the papers relating to Lepidoptera, Mr. Elwes deals in an 
admirable manner with that widely distributed and most difficult 
genus Colias. 

Mr. Poulton's "Notes upon, or suggested by, the colours, 
markings, and protective attitudes of certain lepidopterous larvae 
and pupse, and of a phytophagous hymenopterous larva," form a 
very welcome contribution to philosophical natural history. They 
are illustrated by a beautiful coloured plate. 

Mr. Meyrick*s two memoirs on the classification of Australian 
Pyralidina are excellent. The author has also had the advantage 
of observing the species in their native localities. 

Lord Walsingham contributes a most valuable memoir on 
North American Tortricidse, illustrated by an accurate coloured 
plate of sixteen species. 

Mr. Forsayeth's memoir on the " Life-history of sixty species 
of Indian Lepidoptera," illustrated by a coloured plate, contains 
the result of long and patient observation, and will be read with 
interest by all entomologists. 

There are other memoirs on Lepidoptera of great merit by 
Messrs. Miskin, Lionel de Niceville, Butler, and Moore. 
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The papers on Coleoptera are two bj Mr. David Sharp, in his 
nsual painstaking manner, on " The water-beetles of Japan/' and 
a " Bevision of the Hydrophilids of New Zealand " ; and one bj 
Mr. Sidney Olliff, on the life-history of a CoMida from Brazil. 

The most important of the memoirs relating to Hymenoptera 
is that by the Treasurer, Mr. Edward Saunders, forming the third 
part of the '* Synopsis of British Hymenoptera-aculeata, Ap%d(B,'* 
It is needless to say that this is written with the usual acumen of 
that careful author. Mr. E. Saunders contributes also ** Further 
notes on the terminal segments of Aculeate Hymenoptera*'; 
Mr. Bridgman, ** Further additions to Mr. Marshall's Catalogue 
of British Ichneumonidse *' ; Mr. Hockings, *' On two Australian 
species of Trigona " ; and Mr. Cameron, " Descriptions of new 
species of Tenthredinidse and Cynipidse from Mexico." 

Mr. Douglas contributes the only memoir relating to 
Hemiptera, " On a new species of the genus Orthezia.*' This is 
written in the careful manner characteristic of the author, whose 
habits of close observation are so widely known ; and is illustrated 
by a plate showing these minute insects magnified. 

Mr. Kirby contributes some " Notes on the Diptera of New 
Zealand ** ; and Baron Osten-Sacken, ** Facts concerning the 
importation or non-importation of Diptera into distant countries." 
This paper is of great interest. The Baron also contributes a 
very philosophical memoir on comparative Chsetotaxy, or the 
arrangement of characteristic bristles of Diptera. 

Lastly, there are those two remarkable memoirs, read by Sir 
Sidney Saunders, on the ** Caprification of Figs " and " On the 
Pediculua melittcs of Kirby, and its affinities, with reference to 
the larvae of Meloe.*' The latter, as stated by the President in 
his address, was an '* abstruse and closely-reasoned communica- 
tion,'* read by one of the original members of the Society in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, and within less than a fortnight of 
his death. 

The President concluded his notice of the late Sir Sidney 
Saunders with the following remarks, in which all who had the 
pleasure to know him will concur : — 

" Thus from 1834 to 1884 Sir Sidney Saunders was a contributor to 
our Transactions, and all his important memoirs have appeared in the 
Society's publications. It has been truly said that his published writings' 
were far too few to represent bis extensive knowledge of our science. 
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I cannot doubt, however, that maD j of his memoirs, e, g., those on the 
StjlopidsB or bee-parasites, on the brier-insects, the fig-insects, and other 
Hjmenoptera, will have an enduring value and preserve him from oblivion. 
His carefulness and accuracy in observation and research, his kindly 
encouragement of those who needed it, and his unfailing courtesy to all, 
combined to constitute a man with whom it was a pleasure to be associated ; 
and to us at least, who have known him personally, and been allied with 
him as Members of this Society, the memory of our late colleague will 
continue ever green." 

The Proceedings are replete with valuable short communica- 
tions, too numerous to be dealt with here. Amongst them is one 
that should not be passed over, viz.^ Miss Ormerod's communica- 
tion on the warble-fly, Hypoderma boviSy so destructive to the 
hides of bullocks. Prof. C. V. Riley, who was present at the 
discussion of the subject, stated that the larvae might be destroyed 
by the application of kerosine or mercurial ointment to the backs 
of the cattle attacked. 

At so important a period in the history of the Entomological 
Society, it may be desirable to give a very brief account of its 
origin and progress. 

In pursuance of Resolutions adopted at a preliminary meeting, 
held on 3rd May, 1833, at which were present N. A. Vigors, Esq., 
M.P., J. G. Children, J. E. Gray, G. R. Gray, J. F. Stephens, 
and W. Yarrell, Esqrs., Revs. F. W. Hope and G. T. Rudd, and 
Dr. Horsfield, the organisation of the Entomological Society was 
effected ; and the first general meeting was held at the Thatched 
House Tavern, St. Jameses Street, on 22nd May, 1833, J. F. 
Stephens^ Esq., in the chair, when the Council and OflBcers were 
elected and appointed, as follows: — Honorary President — Rev. 
William Kirby, M.A. President — J. G. Children, Esq., Sec.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents— N. A. Vigors, Esq., M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Dr. Horsfield, F.R.S., J. F. Stephens, Esq., F.L.S. Treasurer 
(and Vice-President)— Rev. F. W. Hope, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 
Secretary — G. R. Gray, Esq. Curator — G. R. Waterhouse, Esq. 
The other members of the Council were — A. H. Davies, Esq., 
F.L.S., &c., J. E. Gray, Esq., F.R.S., &c., A. W. Griesbach, 
Esq., B.A., E. Newman, Esq., F.L.S. , &c., Lieut.-Col. Sykes, 
F.L.S., &c., W. Yarrell, Esq., F.L.S., &c. 

On 4th November, 1833, W. Spence, Esq., F.R.S., was 
elected an Honorary English member; and W. B. Spence, Esq., 
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was appointed Foreign SeoreUiy to the Society. The late Dr. 
Charles Darwin was one of the ori^al members of the Sociely, 
which was supported also by most of the eminent naturalists of the 
day. At the meeting held 1st Jane» 1835, the President annoonced 
that their Royal Highnesses the Dnchess of Kent and the Princess 
Victoria had been graciously pleased to become the Patronesses of 
the Society ; and a letter from Sir John Conroy was read to that 
effect. It willy therefore, be seen that when Her Gracious Majesty 
granted a Royal Charter to the Society on 20th July last, it was 
not the first time that Her Majesty had been pleased to recognise 
the laudable design of the Entomological Society. 

The first volume of the Society's Transactions was published 
in 1836, and to the the year 1884 inclusive thirty-two volumes 
have been published, all of which contain most valuable contribu- 
tions to Science. 

The meetings of the Society have been well attended, and 
have formed a medium of personal intercommunication between 
not only the entomologists of Great Britain and the Colonies, but 
also of foreign countries ; and many warm friendships between 
scientific men have been so brought about. Those whose know- 
ledge of the Society's meetings extends over several decades 
treasure up in kindly remembrance the conversations they have 
had with the eminent naturalists they have met there, now no 
longer living ; but happily what may be said of the past, can 
equally be said of the present, members of the Society, — so many 
willing and able at all times to assist in the kindest manner the 
neophyte, and to impart to all the knowledge that they possess ; 
and of whom it may be truly said, " Olim meminisse juvabit." 

It is very much to be hoped that the entomologists of the 
whole United Kingdom and the Colonies will join the Society, 
which has now become a National Institution ; and thus enable 
the Council to increase the size and importance of the annual 
volume of Transactions. 

The annual subscription is much less than that of most of 
the learned Societies, and the Fellows have the additional 
advantage of purchasing the earlier publications of the Society 
at a reduced rate. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH PTEROPHORI. 

By Richard South, F.E.S. 
(Ck)iitinaed from vol. xvi., p. 77.) 

MiMJESEOPTiLus, Wallengren. 
plagiodactylvs, Sta. 

(Plate I., Figs. 1 & 2.) 

Imago. — Expaose, 9-10 lines. Fore wing graj-brown ; some black 
scales along the costal margin, inner margin ochreous-brown. At the 
d^tal juncture is a black spot of irregular shape, and between this and the 
base of the wing is a black dot. Towards the apex of the outer digit is a small 
UacKish linear spot or dash. All these markings are inconstant as regards 
size and intensity ; especially is this the case with the digital spot, which in 
some examples is only very faintly indicated, and in others stands out 
prominently. Fringes brown, paler round the inner edge of the outer 
digit. The bases of the digital fringes are whitish, with a series of small 
patches of black scales arranged in the following order: — One at angle and 
one at tip of outer digit, one at angle of inner digit, and two between this 
and tip of inner digit. Tip of outer digit subacute, that of inner obtuse. 
Hind wing and fringes slightly darker than fore wing. Head and two-thirds 
of thorax (prothorax and mesothorax) gray-brown, remainder of thorax 
(metathorax) and abdominal juncture pale ochreous-brown; abdomen gray- 
brown. Legs gray-brown. May and June. 

Larva. — Length, 4-4i lines, attenuated posteriorly. Head smaller 
than 2nd segment, pale shining yellowish green, freckled with brownish ; 
mandibles pale brown ; a black spot on each cheek. Ground colour obscure 
green ; segmental divisions yellowish green. Dorsal stripe reddish pink, or 
rose-madder, most distinct on the 9th to 12th segments, and indicated only 

BNTOM. — NOV., 1885. 2 N 
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Mr. Gregson was again good enough to send me three full-fed 
larvae on the 17th of May ; and this year I received a few from 
him on 4th June. In the note which accompanied the last lot of 
larvae, Mr. Gregson says, '* The season was very late in Wales, or 
these should have been now appearing." Probably, therefore, as 
June is abnormally late, March may also be exceptionally early, 
and April and May are the months during which the larvae 
feeding on ScaUosa columbaria are usually found. In this respect, 
then, they agree with larvae of MinkBseoptiliLS plagiodactylus. 

In some of the Welsh larvae the dorsal area is unadorned with 
red of any shade, until within a short time of pupation, when the 
anal segment becomes slightly rosy. This was the case with larvae 
received from Mr. Gregson this year {ante, p. 195). In every 
other particular they agreed with the description taken down of 
the larvae sent me by this gentleman in 1881 and 1882, as they 
also did with larvae received from Purdey. The moths bred from 
the 1881 larvae were small strongly -marked M. plagiodactylus, as 
were also the imagines from the 1882 larvae. Those bred this 
year are larger, and one or two less-strongly marked, differing 
not at all from the Folkestone insects. 

Seeing that the characteristic markings of the larva, pupa, 
and imago of M. plagiodactylus are subject to variation, it does 
not appear to me matter for surprise that in some isolated 
localities those markings should in one stage of the insect be 
reduced to vanishing point or entirely absent, and in another 
greatly intensified. Such variation, if constant, which in this 
case it is not, constitutes a local form ; but whilst the connecting 
links exist it cannot establish a species. 

The strongest marked imago of M. plagiodactylus I have bred 
from larvae received from Mr. Gregson is figured on the plate, 
together with figures of larva and pupa; these last were taken 
from examples sent in 1881. Plate I., fig. 1, imago ; 1 a, larva 
feeding; 1 6, larva enlarged; 1 c, pupa enlarged; 1 d, food-plant 
(Scabiosa columbaria). 

Cn^midophobus, Wallgr. 
rlwdodactylus, Fb. 

(Plate I., Fia. 8.) 

Imago. — Expanse, 9-11 lines. Fore wing warm sienna-brown, some 
whitish scales at the base and along the costal margin. On the inner 
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margin is an interrupted whitish streak. This oommenees near tiie base 
and is broken by the groand colour just before the middle ; from this jpoint 
some whitish scales on the disk of the wing form a oonneetion with a laiga 
whitish blotch on the middle of the costa ; beyond the middle a mmw 
whitish band runs from the costa to inner margin, parallel with the hind 
margin ; the inner edge of this band is broadly margined with a darker 
shade of the ground colour. Fringes whitish, dark brown at the base, and 
variegated with brown at the tips, angles, and inner margins of both 
digits ; tip of outer digit acute, inner obtuse. Hind wing, first and second 
feathers lustrous golden brown ; third feather much shorter than the other 
two, dark brown, broadly whitish along its inner margin ; fringes lustrous 
golden brown, with some whitish scales at the tip. Head, thorax, and 
abdomen colour of fore wing, the latter variegated with whitish ; abdoinioiii 
juncture whitish. Legs white, variegated at the joints with brown ; sjMoei 
white. July. 

Larva. — Length, 5-6 lines, slightly attenuated posteriorly, and from 
the 6th to 2nd segment anteriorly. Head dingy ochreous, tinged with 
green and freckled with pale brown ; the crown spotted with dark brown; 
mandibles pale reddish brown, tipped with darker ; a large black spot on 
each cheek. Ground colour yellowish green ; dorsal line reddish violet, 
most distinct on the 2nd to 6th segments, and again on the 11th tolSth 
segments. Tubercles, four rows (four on each segment) of small whitisfc 
warts, each emitting a single whitish hair ; subdorsal, one on each segment, 
with a whitish hair ; spiracular, one on each segment, from which spring 
two diverging whitish hairs. Spiracles reddish brown, with whitish outer 
margins. Prolegs blackish ; anal claspers semitransparent, greenish, tipped 
with brown. The whole body is thickly studded with short whitish bristles. 
Food, Rosa, It usually bores a hole through the upper portion of a flower 
bud, and feeds on the folded petals. This habit is shown on the pkte, 
fig. 3 a. Sometimes the larva may be found feeding on the stamens oft 
flower, the petals of which are fastened together by their outer edges with 
silken threads. When feeding on flower-buds the larva conceals itsdf hj 
drawing down and securing a leaf to the bud. June. 

Pupa. — Dingy green, with a darker dorsal line, strongly suffused with 
rose-colour or violet. Hairs as in the larva. The paler wing-cases stand 
out prominently from the thorax, thus giving the pupa a swollen appearance 
at this point. Attached by the anal segment to the flowei^stem just below 
the ovary, and protected by a slight network of silk, which unites a lerf 
with the flower-bud. The pupa stands erect, and in this position bears a 
superficial resemblance to a stunted rose-bud. 

Plate 1., fig. 3, Cnceniidophorus rhododactylus ; 8 a, larva feeding; 
3 b, larva enlarged ; 3 r, pupa in position ; 3 d, pupa enlarged ; 3^, dog-i096 
(Bosa caniua). 
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I WIS this year fortunate enough to find five larvs of this 
q^edes in one of its old localities, and felt exceedingly glad to 
FBDew its acquaintance after a lapse of seven years. 

Ptebophobus, Wallgr. 
monodaetybis^ L. 
pterodactyla, Hb. (us), D. L 

(Plate I., Fig. 4.) 

IxAQO. — Expaose, 10-12 lines. Fore wing whitish or grayish brown, 
in some examples pale ochreous brown ; a small irregular shaped black spot 
at digital juncture, and a black dot between this and the base of the wing. 
Fringes graj-brown, with two brown dots in the apical margin of outer 
digit, and three black dots on the margin of inner digit (one at the tip, one 
at the angle, and one midway between these two). Hind wing and long 
silky fringes gray-brown. Head and thorax colour of fore wing. Abdomen 
g^y-brown, with a whitish median stripe intersected by a blackish line ; 
this latter swells out into somewhat lozenge- shaped spots at the segmental 
divisions. Legs gray-brown. July to April ; most frequently met with in 
September. 

Lasva. — Length, 6-7 lines, tapering posteriorly. Head much smaller 
than 2nd segment, pale brown, sometimes with a greenish tinge ; mandibles 
brown, a black spot on each cheek. Ground colour dingy green, streaked 
and dotted with whitish, and somewhat suffused with red-brown. Dorsal 
stripe is dilated on the crest of each segment, forming a series of lozenge- 
fihaped marks, either dark green or red-brown. Tubercles, two dorsal rows 
(four on each segment), but little paler than the ground colour, with tufts 
of whitish or pale brown hairs ; subdorsal, one on each segment, also with 
a toft of whitish or pale brown hairs ; spiracular, one large transparent 
tubercle, with tuft of whitish or pale brown hairs on each segment, and a 
snudler one on the posterior edge of the 4th to 11th segments ; these last 
bave short whitish or pale brown bristles. Prolegs and anal claspers pale 
brown, tinged with greenish. Food, various species of CoJivolvulus ; eats 
flowers, buds, and leaves. June to September. 

Pdpa. — Green at first, afterwards pale dingy brown, more or less 
suffused with reddish brown along the dorsal area. Dorsal and lateral 
lioeg interrupted, blackish brown ; warts and hairs as in the larva, except 
that some of the dorsal series are blackish. Head flattened, marked with 
brown, and thickly covered with short hairs. Wing-cases yellowish green, 
f&intly streaked with brown. Attached by anal segment to stem of food- 
plant or other object near. June to September. 

Plate I., fig. 4, Pterophorus monodactijlus ; 4 ^, larva feeding; 
^ K larva enlarged ; 4 c, pupa enlarged ; 4 d. Convolvulus. 
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margin is an interrupted whitish streak. This oommenees near the base, 
and is broken by the groand oolour just before the middle ; from this point 
some whitish scales on the disk of the wing form a oonneetion with a large 
whitish blotch on the middle of the costa ; beyond the middle a narrow 
whitish band runs from the oosta to inner margin, parallel with the hind 
margin ; the inner edge of this band is broadly margined with a darker 
shade of the ground colour. Fringes whitish, dark brown at the base, and 
variegated with brown at the lips, angles, and inner margins of both 
digits ; tip of outer digit acute, inner obtuse. Hind wing, first and second 
feathers lustrous golden brown ; third feather much shorter than the other 
two, dark brown, broadly whitish along its inner margin ; fringes lustrous 
golden brown, with some whitish scales at the tip. Head, thorax, and 
abdomen colour of fore wing, the latter variegated with whitish ; abdominal 
juncture whitish. Legs white, variegated at the joints with brown ; spines 
white. July. 

Larva. — Length, 5-6 lines, slightly attenuated posteriorly, and from 
the 5th to 2ud segment anteriorly. Head dingy ochreous, tinged with 
green and freckled with pale brown ; the crown spotted with dark brown ; 
mandibles pale reddish brown, tipped with darker; a large black spot on 
each cheek. Ground colour yellowish green ; dorsal line reddish violet, 
most distinct on the ^nd to 6th segments, and again on the 11th to Idth 
segments. Tubercles, four rows (four on each segment) of small whitish 
warts, each emitting a single whitish hair ; subdorsal, one on each segment, 
with a whitish hair ; spiracular, one on each segment, from which spring 
two diverging whitish hairs. Spiracles reddish brown, with whitish outer 
margins. Prologs blackish ; anal claspers semitransparent, greenish, tipped 
with brown. The whole body is thickly studded with short whitish bristles. 
Food, Rosa, It usually bores a hole through the upper portion of a flower- 
bud, and feeds on the folded petals. This habit is shown on the plate, 
fig. 3 a. Sometimes the larva may be found feeding on the stamens of a 
flower, the petals of which are fastened together by their outer edges with 
silken threads. When feeding on flower-buds the larva conceals itself by 
drawing down and securing a leaf to the bud. June. 

Pupa. — Dingy green, with a darker dorsal line, strongly suffused with 
rose-colour or violet. Hairs as in the larva. The paler wing-cases stand 
out prominently from the thorax, thus giving the pupa a swollen appearance 
at this point. Attached by the anal segment to the flower-stem just below 
the ovary, and protected by a slight network of silk, which unites a leaf 
with the flower-bud. The pupa stands erect, and in this position' bears a 
superficial resemblance to a stunted rose-bud. 

Plate 1., fig. 3, Cnceniidophorus rhododactylm ; 8a, larva feeding; 
3 by larva enlarged ; 3 c, pupa in position ; 3 d, pupa enlarged ; Se, dog-rose 
caulfia). 
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I wa& this year fortunate enough to find five larvae of this 
species in one of its old localities, and felt exceedingly glad to 
renew its acquaintance after a lapse of seven years. 

Pterophorus, Wallgr. 
monodactylm^ L. 
pterodactyla, Hb. (us), D. h 

(Plate I., Fig. 4.) 

Imago. — Expanse, 10-12 lines. Fore wing whitish or grayish brown, 
ill some examples pale ochxeous brown ; a small irregular shaped black spot 
at digital juncture, and a black dot between this and the base of the wing. 
Fringes gray-brown, witli two brown dots in the apical margin of outer 
digit, and three black dots on the margin of inner digit (one at the tip, one 
at the angle, and one midway between these two). Hind wing and long 
silky fringes gray-brown. Head and thorax colour of fore wing. Abdomen 
gray-brown, with a whitish median stripe intersected by a blackish line ; 
this latter swells out into somewhat lozenge- shaped spots at the segmental 
divisions. Legs gray-brown. July to April ; most frequently met with in 
September. 

Larva. — Length, 6-7 lines, tapering posteriorly. Head much smaller 
than 2nd segment, pale brown, sometimes with a greenish tinge ; mandibles 
brown, a black spot on each cheek. Ground colour dingy green, streaked 
and dotted with whitish, and somewhat suffused with red-brown. Dorsal 
stripe is dilated on the crest of each segment, forming a series of lozenge- 
shaped marks, either dark green or red-brown. Tubercles, two dorsal rows 
(four on each segment), but little paler than the ground colour, with tufts 
of whitish or pale brown hairs ; subdorsal, one on each segment, also with 
a tuft of whitish or pale brown hairs ; spiracular, one large transparent 
tubercle, with tuft of whitish or pale brown hairs on each segment, and a 
smaller one on the posterior edge of the 4tli to 11th segments ; these last 
have short whitish or pale brown bristles. Prolegs and anal claspers pale 
brown, tinged with greenish. Food, various species of Convolvulus ; eats 
flowers, buds, and leaves. June to September. 

Pupa. — Green at first, afterwards pale dingy brown, more or less 
suffused with reddish brown along the dorsal area. Dorsal and lateral 
lines interrupted, blackish brown ; warts and hairs as in the larva, except 
that some of the dorsal series are blackish. Head flattened, marked with 
brown, and thickly covered with short hairs. Wing-cases yellowish green, 
faintly streaked with brown. Attached by anal segment to stem of food- 
plant or other object near. June to September. 

Plate I., fig. 4, Pterophorus monodactylus ; 4 a, larva feeding ; 
4 b, larva enlarged ; 4 c, pupa enlarged ; 4 d. Convolvulus, 
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Mr. G. C. Bignell. of Stonehouse, web kind enough to send me 
Imtib of this species on Jane 17th this year. Some of them were 
Dourly full grown, others quite small. He found them in a garden 
feeding iMi ihe small garden convolvulus {Convolvulus minor). 
When the sapplv of food sent with them was exhausted, shoots 
of the Urge convolvulus [Convolvulus major) were given them, 
wlu«h thev took to readily, as also they did afterwards to 
iho small bindweed (CoHfoIruiws aruoiBis*). The larvae pupated 
between June 3Ath And July 5th, and the moths appeared between 
the fitli and ^Oth of July. 

I hrtve fVequenlJy taken this "plume" in the autumn, and 
also i» the spring. It niny frequently be observed sitting on 
(!«rdeu whUs and palings. In this position its resemblance to a 
T-sliaped bit. of hay or straw is very curious. When at rest the 
hind piiir of legs are laid along the body, the feet meeting at the 
end of the abdomen and resting thereon. The hind wings are 
folded up under the fore wings, and the inner digits of the fore 
wings are folded or rolled up under the outer digits, so that the 
foro wings ace reduoed to nearly half their width. 

In the autumn of 187« I observed P. monodactylus flying at 
dusk in some numbers around and about a clump of large bind- 
weed {CohvoIvuIm stpium). An examination of the plant next 
day resulted in the linding of several pupe and larvie.t 

Until tile present year, with the exception of hibernated 
specimens in the spring. 1 had not seen this species on the wing 
before the mouth of September. This year I netted one example 
at Folkestone on August Tth, and on the SUth I boxed two others 
from off a garden fence at Hampstead. 

Hitherto P. vionodactylus has been considered single-brooded, 
occurring in the larval stage in August and September, and in 
the perfect state in September and October, and again after 
hibernation in the spring. It appears, however, that there are 
two broods of the species in the year, although there does not 
seem to be any clear interval between ttie broods. Late imagines 
of the firet brood may be contemporary with early imagines, 

* In B recent nota Mr. Bignell tells me that tbis plant also grt^ir in the {jorden 
where he fiiund the liirvie. 

t This is nut pecitliikr to P. motadaetylitM. Mauj of the Plerophorida; are to ba 
round an lu-va, gu^a, and i^^o Bt Mta and tlie a^pe tima, «od 5>J)ej);Wi.{|(^ same 
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certainly with larves, of the second brood. For this reason it 

would perhaps be more correct to say that there are a succession 

of broods between June and October* From my own observation 

I am inclined to think that there are but two broods, and that the 

periods may be approximately fixed as follows: — First brood, 

larva, June and July ; imago, July and August. Second brood, 

larva, August and September ; imago, September and October. 

Lord Walsingham, in his * Pterophoridse of California and 

Oregon,' writing of Pterophorus monodactylus (p. 40), says : — 

"One distinguishing peculiarity of this genus and species, 

whether in Europe or in America, by which it may always be 

immediately recognised, is the presence of brush-like tufts of 

appressed scales on the upper side of the hind feet. In good 

specimens these are noticeable on each of the tarsal joints below 

the second pair of spurs ; it is remarkably constant, and 

does not occur, so far as I am aware, in any other genus of the 

PterophoridsB." 

Platyptilia, Hb. 

bertrami, Roessler. 

Imago. — Expanse, 12-14 lines. Fore wing whitish ochreous, more 
or less suffused with a pale shade of raw sienna, and clouded with a darker 
shade of the same colour. The costa narrowly dotted with dark brown 
scales : beyond the middle these scales become more numerous, and form a 
distinct dark brown costal edging to the outer digit; this edging is 
interrupted just over the digital juncture by the whitish ochreous ground 
colour, which shows up in the costa at this point. Just below the digital 
juncture are some dark brown scales ; in some examples these scales are 
80 compacted as to form a distinct dot. Fringes, a paler shade of ground 
colour, with a patch of brownish scales at the angle of inner digit, and a 
smaller patch about the middle of the inner margin also brownish. Tip o f 
outer digit, in some specimens produced and hooked, in others it is not 
produced and hardly pointed ; tip of inner digit obtuse. Hind wing, first 
and second feathers brown, with a faint purple gloss ; fringes paler. Shaft 
of third feather pale brown ; fringe grayish brown, whitish ochreous at the 
base, with a small, apparently round, patch of dark brown scales in the 
middle of inner margin.* Head, thorax, and abdominal juncture whitish 
ochreous, more or less suffused with raw sienna. Hind legs whitish, with 
three brown bands ; one large and one small one on the tibisB, and a small 
one on the tarsi. The tarsal markings are only seen in fresh specimens. 
July. 

• This patch als® occurs in dichrodactyhut but reference to it was omitted in my 
description of that insect (Eiit»m. xv. 14U). — R. S. 
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As will be seen, on comparing the above description at the 
imago with that of dtchrodactylue (Entom. xv. 146), there is no 
miit«rial difference between the two, except as regards the tone 
of colottT. 

In liis differential note on PlatyptUia dichrodactylas and 
berlrami, Mr. Sung sa^s of dichrodactylua (E. M. M. xviii. 1 44) : — 
" The imago fades — especially out of doora — sooner than any 
other I have any experience of ; for I never took an example at 
large that was not more or less bleached: generally, they are 

almost nhite My only captures of berlrami have been 

at Witherslack, where it seems pretty abundant. Now, I never 
took a faded one ; they were all well coloured : so one would 
fancy thai if they were identical, the food-plant must have caused 
a very complete alteration in the qualities of the colouring-matter 
of the scales." 

I have not had the pleasure of taking the tansy-feedu^ 
insect ; but as regards the yarrow-feeder, that is bertrami, I have: 
been less fortunate than Mr. Sang, for a large proportion of the 
specimens I have met with were decidedly bleached, though not 
really worn. In the series now before me there are only seven 
well-coloured specimens; in the others the colour becomes 
fainter and fainter, until it finally vanishes almost entirely in 
the last two examples, which are nearly white, that is they 
possess but the least possible trace of their pristine coloration. 

Mr. James Hinchcliffe, of Tillicoultry, was good enough to 
send me larvte of this plume on the 24th of June last. One of 
these, during transit through the post, unfortunately managed to 
escape from the box; and on opening the parcel it was found 
flattened between an enclosed note and the top of tbe box. The 
others, three in number, were found separately in shoots of 
yarrow. Two of these appeared to be only half-grown when 
removed from their respective mines ; but tbe third was nearly 
or quite full-grown. On comparing this larva with my description 
of the larva of dichrodacti/liis, as given in the 'Entomologist' 
(xv. 146), I was unable to find any important points of difference. 
Except that the prolegs and anal claspers of the yarrow- feeding 
larva were tipped with black instead of brown, the description of 
the tansy-feeder exactly applied. The position, appearance, and 
hirsute adornment of the tubercles were identical. In due 
this larva pi^pated, aifd th^ iPWpa epcaetly agreed wilU , 
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description of the pupa of dichrodactyltis. On the 21st of July 
the moth made its appearance, and as it differs from all my 
captured examples I give a short description: — Expanse, 
12 lines. So nmch suffused with an umber tint as to appear 
almost entirely of this colour; but the whitish ground colour 
shows itself along the inner margin, and again in a narrow 
ill-defined stripe from the costa to the digital juncture. The 
scales at digital juncture are hardly darker. All three feathers 
of the hind wings, including the fringes, are lustrous umber- 
brown, and there is no trace of darker scales along the inner 
margin of third feather. The tibiae of hind legs are whitish to 
their middle, then brownish to the tarsi. The tarsi are whitish, 
and have three narrow brownish rings. 

The apparently half-grown larvae differed from the one 
specially examined in the coloration of the dorsal and subdorsal 
stripes. These stripes were of a colour rather difficult to express 
in words, but somewhat approached purple-brown. Neither of 
these larvae, however, were destined to attain the perfect state. 
One of them eventually proved to be ichneumoned ; and the 
other, from some obscure cause, failed to thrive, and died a few 
days after I received it. 

Is Bossier's bertrami specifically distinct from the dichrodac- 
tyhis of Miihlig ? And if so, what are the differential characters ? 
Compared with bertrami^ dichrodactylus is said to present the 
following points of distinction : — 

First. — " The palpi are decidedly longer " (Sang, E. M. M. 
xviii. 144). I have carefully examined the palpi of both insects, 
and quite fail to see that there is any perceptible difference in 
their respective lengths. 

Secondly. — The tip of outer .digit is rendered more acute by 
the deeper concavity of the hind margin of that digit (Id.). As 
has been adverted to in the description of bertrami, the tip of the 
outer digit is variable as regards its structure ; in some specimens 
the hind margin of the outer digit is strongly emarginate, and the 
tip is in consequence produced and very acute. 

Thirdly. — " The tibiae are brown at the middle and apex, and 
there is a brown spot at the end of the first tarsal joint " (Stainton, 
E. M. M. ii. 138). Identical markings exist on the hind legs of 
fresh examples of bertrami. 

Fourthly. — Larva feeds in " July, and the moth appears iu i 

ENTOM. — NOV., 1886, ^^ 
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Angust" (Id.). Mr. Stainton says (E. M. M. ii. 197>, "I have 
only a single bred specimen of diehrodaetglus ; tMs was bred fit>m 
a pupa on tansy at Cbadleigk, in June, 1850, and which appeared 
in tbe perfect state Joly 5th." The late Mr. Bnckler bred this 
insect from June 28th to Joly 5th from larrse received from 
Mr. Sang, Jnne 8tb {ef. E. M. M. xii. 233). The larvs sent me 
by Mr. Sang in 1882 were feeding in Jnne, and the moths 
emerged in July. Then as regards htrtrami I have bred it, as 
stated above, in July, from Jane larvse; and Mr. Forritt bred his 
fir$t sx>ecimen on July 24th, from larvse received June 25& {cf. 
£. M. M. xxii. 105). In a state of nature I have met with this 
insect from the end of Jnne to the end of July. 

From these facts it does not appear that diehrodactyhu is a 
later insect than bertrami; but, on the contrary, they tend to 
prove that the two insects are synchronous. 

In all reference to the tansy-feeding insect I have used 
Muhlig's name, dickrodaetyltis, to save confusion ; but it should 
be remembered that the prior name is ochrodactyla of Hubner ; 
and if it is ultimately conclusively proved that bertrami is not 
distinct, then Bossier's name also will be sunk, and the 
synonymy will stand thus : — 

OcHBODACTYLA, Hiibner. 
dichrodactylvs, Miihlig. 
bertrami, Roessler. 

Lord Walsingham, in his remarks on P. bertrami (* Ftero* 
phoridse of California and Oregon,' p. 4), observes that the late 
Professor Zeller was inclined to consider bertrami, ochrodactyla 
(= dichrodactyltbs), and bischqffii as all belonging to the same 
species. The last named is a Texan insect, and I have not seen 
it ; but as regards bertrami and ochrodactylm I quite concur in 
the opinion entertained by the late Professor. 

12, Abbey Gardens, London, N.W., Oct. 14, 1885. 



RHOPALOCERA IN THE NEW FOREST. 

By F. W. Hawes. 

On July 18th, in company with my brother, in pursuit of 

improved health and entomological specimens, I. started for 

ungton, which we found a cotvN^meviX, ^\a.<i^ iort ^ckYking the 
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New Forest and Isle of Wight. When I say that within six 
miles on either side of this town, we saw and cotdd have captured 
thirty-three species of the Diumi during the three weeks from 
July 18th to August 8th, it will be seen that to a beginner the 
locality affords abundant opportunity for increasing his acquaint- 
ance withy and captures of^ several of the much-wished-for species 
in the list* A detailed list of what may seem at first sight a large 
percentage of our Bhopalocera may not be uninteresting. 

The three common species of the Pieridse, viz., Pieris braaaioBy 
P. rapif and P. napi, were of course plentiful in most parts of the 
neighbourhood ; of the two former some specimens noticed were 
particularly large, while of the latter some were decidedly under 
the usual expanse of wing. Gonepteryx rhamni was common after 
July 25th in the Forest, more especially about Stubby Copse, but 
noticeably absent from the lanes; while among the Nymphalid® 
no less than ten species were on the wing. Four of the genus 
Argynnia were visible; A, paphia was common in nearly all the 
enclosures, and in some really abundant, especially in Hamnor, 
Stubby Copse, and Park Hill. This insect was well out, although 
not worn, by July 20th ; and on the 23rd my brother captured a 
confluent variety of the male at Park Hill, and at the same time and 
place a freshly emerged specimen of the variety valezina in copvld 
with a typical male. Of this variety {valezina) we afterwards saw 
a dozen or more, nearly all about Stubby Copse ; but although we 
took three they were much worn. Of A, adippe a few were seen 
and six captured in the more open parts of the enclosures, flying 
over and settling on common brake-fern ; and of A. aglaia only 
two were seen, — one a fresh female in Bamnor Enclosure, and 
another in a lane between Sowley Pond and Beaulieu. Of 
A. selene two were seen as late as July 25th ; of course much 
worn. Of the genus Va/neaaa five species were present. The 
larv8B and imagines of F. v^tiete were seen in nearly all the 
lanes about Lymington; and one V. polychloros in Bamnor 
Enclosure on July 27th, and a pupa found under a gate-post in 
Lymington the same evening, from which the imago emerged 
four days later. Both larvae and imagines of F. io were very 
common all over the district, forming a pleasant contrast to its 
apparent scarcity in the neighbourhood of London ; also larvae 
and imagines of F. cardui, especially in Stubby Copse ; and in the 
lanesr the larva of F. aialanta was also common. Limenitia aibyUa 
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was common ; and in some enclosures, as Bamnor, Stubby Copse, 
and Park Hill, abundant. By 20th July the males were much 
worn, but the females were seen up to August 6th in good 
condition. 

Apatura iris. — Of this fine insect we saw in all a dozen, mostly 
females. I was fortunate in capturing a pair in Stubby Copse, 
the male settling on bare ground a yard or two in front of us ; 
the female flying low, enabling us to surprise and net it. Two 
others (females) flying low were unfortunately missed, tending to 
show, I think, that in large areas where A. iris is found its 
descents are more frequent than is generally supposed. 

The SatyridsB were well represented; in all, eight species. 
Melanargia galatea, not seen in the Forest proper, but two 
or three on Lymington Heath, several in lanes between Sowley 
Pond and Beaulieu, single specimens here and there about 
Freshwater, and common between Yar Bridge and Cliflfe Battery, 
near Yarmouth. Specimens of the second brood of Pararge 
egena were common about Stubby Copse after July 31st; 
while that of P. megara was just appearing on August 1st 
in lanes near Lymington. We found Satyrus semeU scattered 
over the whole district, being common on Lymington Heath, 
where it had a curious habit of settling on fir trunks, apparently 
in the interests of self- protection ; it occurred also on the 
heaths about Matley Bog, Hordle, and Beaulieu, and occasionally 
in the enclosures. Of Epinephele ianira^ all that is necessary 
to say is that it was ubiquitous, except that we caught six of the 
bleached variety, five of which were males. The males would, 
therefore, appear to be more liable to variation than the females. 
E. tithonus was the most abundant species seen during our sta}^ 
some of the females being exceptionally large. In the lanes near 
the coast they were flitting in countless numbers over the 
brrtmbles, but no varieties came under our notice; and 
J5. hyperanthus was abundant in all the Forest enclosures, and 
common in many of the lanes. Coeaonympha pamphilus was 
common everywhere on waste ground. 

Among the Lycsenidse we counted six species, among the 
most common being Lyccena cegon on the heaths, Matley, 
Lymington, near Hordle, and outside Ramnor Enclosure being 
the places in which we noticed it mostly. Thecla qtiercus was the 
only ** hairstrenk '* noticed. In the enclosures it frequently came 
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down to the brake^ferns with a swift zigzag flight. Polyommaius 
phUeas was seen h^re and there in lanes, and commonly on the 
cliffs at Freshwater. The second brood of L. icarus (alexii) was 
out commonly by August 6th in most waste places; and 
L. corydon in the lanes and on the downs near Freshwater, on 
July dOth. A few of the second brood of L. argiolus were seen 
near Beaulieu, flying over holly bushes ; making in all a good 
family show. 

Of the Hesperidffi the two common species were on the wing, 
a few Hesperia $ylvanu8 being seen in the enclosures and in 
lanes ; while H. Unea was common on marsh-land near the coast, 
in the Forest, and in many lanes. 

As we did nothing beyond day collecting, the number of 
night-flying species was limited. Besides many commoner ones, 
we saw CaUigenia miniaiay Lithosia mesomeUa, L, lurideola 
(eomplanula), Euchelia jacobea, PsUura monacha, Bombyx 
querevs, among the Bombycidse ; Metrocampa margaritata^ 
EUopia prosapiaria {fasciaria), PericaUia syringaria, Boarmia 
repandata, Gnophoa ohscuratay Pseudoterpna pruinata (cytisaria), 
Selidosema ericetaria (plumaria), Eubolia limitata {menm- 
raria), of the Geometrse ; Bryophila perla, Tryphana fimhriay 
Phytometra viridaria ((enea), of the Noctuse; Bombyx quercus 
occurred in the Forest, and along the seashore near Hurst 
Castle ; P. pruinata (cytisaria) common on all the heaths ; 
while B. perla was to be found in some numbers on a red brick- 
wall just outside Lymington. Of L. monacha, a male pupa and a 
female imago were found on oak trunks in a fir wood on Lymington 
Heath. S, ericetaria (plumaria) occurred on heath, and we took five 
specimens (one a female). T. fimbria was occasionally seen on the 
wing in the enclosures ; but of the others single specimens only 
were noticed. Larvae we understood were backward ; and, having 
our boxes well filled, the pleasure of larvse-beating in the New 
Forest was deferred to another year. Gortyna jlavago was 
common in thistle-stems on marsh-land near Lymington ; and of 
the larva of E. jacobea, which was abundant, quite 90 per cent, 
were the victims of a Microgaster, 

From this short sketch it will be seen that a good field of 
observation may be found, without actually staying in the Forest 
itself; and that collecting may be largely varied according to the 
disposition of the collector. Of the thirty-three Diurni, thirty 



jT^lmiiwg L. umafU^ L. arfiobt, and L. o^^stM) were seen 
d t irin g t&ie Snt &rtziigirt of our stay, vii., from Jtdjt ISA to 
Ak^us Iss; and on Aagnit Tfli, in a lane about a mile long, 
Ittdiz^ frocn Sovbr Pond to Beanlien, we saw no less than 
twtzij'i^jir s^eoiss in the course of twenty minates, and every 
one of tlie^ was a zc^mlar inhabitant : indeed we came across no 
casoal Tisi^^rs. C tdmsn and C. hi^ being conspicuously absent. 
In ihe For«:st we could bnt notice the absence of collectors. 
Althoogh we frcqnented the more generally known parts for nine 
of the aTailable eighteen days, we only met three ; and from soihe 
wood-fellers we had the information that there was more to be 
taken at night than daring the day. However, as our day work 
proved sofficientty interesting and remunerative, we neglected the 
sugar and the lamp ; and, all things considered, have every reason to 
be satisfied wiih our first visit to this interesting and pretty locality. 

Boveeoce \jLatL Wood Gf^en, X^ Aug. t/K 1BS5. 



ERIOPELTIS FESTUC^. Fossc^ A SCALE INSECT NEW 

TO THE BRITISH FAUNA. 

Bt G. a BlGKELL. F.E.8. 

Fob several years I have been familiar with the dght of little 
objects looking like tiny tufts of white cotton-wool adhering to a 
grass {Festuca bromoidts) in certain localities, but I did not 
investigate their nature till lately. Having become interested in 
Microgasterides, and so learning to know their little woolly 
cocoons, I thought of these little tufts on the grass, and in my 
experiment to find out if they contained ichneumons I discovered 
their real nature, namely, that they are the females of the above- 
named scale insect. 

Through the autumn the female becomes more asnd moore 
thickly clothed with this woolly envelope, and I am sure her 
appearance would at first deceive the keenest entomologist, and 
make him think he had an Apanteles cocoon before him, from its 
size, shape, and colour, and the way in which it is fixed on the 
grass. On further examination, however, with a lens he would 
begin to be puzzled with the number of short curly ends 
projecting from the mass, unlike the spun thread of any cocoon. 

The male is a little two- winged fiy^ without any coverings 
hni^ curioualy enough, having tv^o \oiv^ ^'dimj^Txioxjua tails. 
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Th^ pup^-scales of Both sexes may be obtained about the 
midale of; Julyy almost close to the rqpts of the foodrplant» ac/i 
can only be found by pulling the grass up by the roots ; the 
scales' are very small. 

In order to give dates and localities, I will mention that Mr. 
J. Scott and myself, on the road leading to Whitsand Bay, July 
22nd, after being several times deceived by a seed (I believe, a 
grass-seed) adhering to the Festvca and looking much like a 
scale, found two pupa-scales, which produced a male and female, 
the former emerging in two days' time whilst on its passage 
through the post to Mr. Douglas. 

A^in, oh August 3rd, at Bickleigh, not far from the railway- 
station, on the road to Shaughbridge, we found several females 
covered with the woolly clothing, but not to such an extent as 
those found later in the season ; they were also lower down the 
stems ; later they come up higher, and are very conspicuous. 

On October 19th I again visited the Whitsand Bay locality, 
which is reached from Plymouth by passing through Wiggall 
Farm-yard, and found many females ; these on examination, by 
removing a part of the cottony covering, proved to be mere 
masses of eggs. I may add I have always found them on the 
noorth side ol th^r hedge or fence* 

Btonehoase, DeiFon, Oetober 20, 1SS5. 



NOTES FROM CORNWALL. 
By William S. Ridino, B.A., M.D. 

By a singular coincidence I again this autumn found a new 
locality in Cornwall for Polia xanthomista, var. nigrocincta, The^ 
Lizard idistrict has many features in common with Morthoe, 
where I previously took this rarity (Entom. xvi. p. 248). It is an 
elevated plateau of extensive moorlands, covered with heather 
and scattered fields of cereals, some 200 to 800 feet above sea- 
level. . A few clumps of trees, with here and there some others, 
mostly elms and poplars, isolated and weather-beaten, and a few 
wooded chines running down towards the sea, complete the 
landscape. The geological formation is igneous, chiefly serpentine 
and basalt, with clay-slate and talc-schists appearing in a few 
places. The coast scenery formed by these hard rocks^ cut and 
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Mr. Gr. C Bignell, of Stonehouse, was kind enough'to send me 
larvEB of this species on June I7th this year. Some of them were 
nenrly full grown, others quite small. He found them in a garden 
feeding on the small garden convolvulus {Convolvulus minor). 
When the supply of food sent with them was exhausted, shoots 
of the large convolvulus (Convolvulus major) were given them, 
which they took to readily, as also they did afterwards to 
the small bindweed (Convolvulus arvensis*). The larvm pupated 
between June 36th and July 5th, and the moths appeared betweei^, 
the 6th and 30th of July. 

I have frequently taken this "plume" in the autumn, ati^ 
also in the spring. It may frequently be observed sitting on 
garden walls and palings. In this position its resemblance to a 
T-shaped bit of hay or straw is very curious. When at rest the 
hind pair of legs are laid along the body, the feet meeting at the 
end of the abdomen and resting thereon. The hind wings are 
folded up under the fore wings, and the inner digits of the fore 
wings are folded or rolled up under the outer digits, so that the 
fore wings are reduced to nearly half their width. 

Id the autumn of 1876 I observed P. monodactylua flying at 
dusk in some numbers around and about a clump of large bind- 
weed (Convolvulus sepium). An examination of the plant next 
day resulted in the finding of several pupie and larvte.t 

Until the present year, with tiie exception of hibernated 
specimens in the spring, I had not seen this species on the wing 
before the month of September. This year I netted one example 
at Folkestone on August 7th, and on the 20th I boxed two others 
from off a garden fence at Hampstead. 

Hitherto P. monodactyWs has been considered single-brooded, 
occurring in the larval stage in August and September, and in 
the perfect state in September and October, and again after 
hibernation in the spring. It appears, however, that there are 
two broods of the species in the year, although there does not 
seem to be any clear interval between the broods. Late imagines 
of the first brood may be contemporary with early imagines, 

• In a recout nota Mr. Bignell telJs me tbat this pUnt also grew in the garden 
wlieie he fiiund the larvw. 

t This is nut peculiar ti) P. monodactyliu. Mauy of the Pterophoridie are to be 
found au larva, pupa, and imago at uae and lliewifiie, tune, aodofteii a 
plmU—R-S. - H_',,a\ ,,. u,"^>'' 
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certainlj^ \«^ith larv», of th^ secop4 broo^, .-J^p^ thiq ^eas^^a it 

would perhaps be more correct tp -say that tbcire are a ^^ucjces^iqp^ 

of broods between June azid Octpber, From my own pbs^rvj^tion 

I am inclined to think that there are but two broods, and that the 

periods may be approximately fixed as follows : — First brood, 

larva, June and July ; imago^ July and August, Second broody 

larva,^ August and September; imago, September and October. 

Lord Walsingham, in his /Pterophoridse of California and 

Oregon,* writing of Pterophorm monodactylus (p. 40), says: — 

" One distinguishing peculiarity of this genus and species, 

whether in Europe or in America, by which it may always be 

immediately recognised, is the presence of brush-like tufts of 

appressed scales on the upper side of the hind feet- In good 

specimens these are noticeable on each of the tarsal joints below 

the second pair of spurs; ..•••• it is remarkably constant, and 

does not occur, so far as I am aware, in any other genus of the 

PterophoridsB.'* 

Platyptilia, Hb. 

bertramiy Roessler. 

Imaoq. — Expanse, 12-14 lines, Foipe wing whitish ochreous, more 
or less siiffiis^d with a pale shade of raw sienna, and clouded with a darker 
shade of the sitne colouf. The costa nairrowly dotted with dark bfown 
scales : beyobd the iriiddle these scales become more numerous, and form a 
distinct dark brown costal edging to' the outer digitV this edging is 
interrupted just over the digital juncture by the whitish ochreous ground 
colour, which shows up in the costa at this point. Just below the digital 
jnncture are some dark brown scales; in some examples these scales are 
so compacted as to form a distinct dot. Fringes, a paler shade of ground 
colour, with a patch of brownish scales at the. angle of i^n43r;digit, and a 
smaller patch about the middle of the inner margin also brownkth.. T^ of 
outer digit, in some specimens produced and hook^, in others it is not 
produced. and hardly pointed ; tip of inner digit obtuse. Hind wing, first 
and second /e^thers brown, with a faint purple gloss ; fringes paler. .Shaft 
of third feather pale^brown^ fringe grayish brown, whitish ochreous at the 
base, with a small, apparently round, patch of dark brown scales in the 
middle of inner margin.* Head, thorax, and abdominal juncture whitish 
ochreous, more or les^ suffVised with raw sienna. Hind legs whitish, with 
three brown bands ; one large and one small one on the tibisB, and a small 
one on the tarsi. The tarsal markings are only seen in fresh specimens. 
July. 

• This patch al8«6ccurs ill dichrodactyltu, but reference to it was omitted in my 
description of that insect (Ent'>m. xv. 14U). — K S. 



j& tcI lA- ^«es. iL ^mQiBm^ "iat mam ih^mi i^t t i rm of the 
mae viiL. Las r ^icamtucrmiB ffrrtniw, X7. l-i4'> dioc is no 
jBtt^nai ±f&rs2LL:e- je£99»«L Jifr ^n. :3ceoc jk rBods ihe tone 

III iij. T-::grg'r.;a i :iui£> jIl ^as^pnSuL uemndac^fbu mnd 
w T^ i-im i. Llr. iuix dur^. .i faL'Ar<n<ii£L*:mi» ^ML jl.xvizLI44): — 
" '^jjr TTA^.-. juies — rap^ft*TA*'r jux jf iuuza: — Mioasr ibMMk any 
ixh^r I -LLVir 1ZL7 - =L^w^Trfiefl- if. luT Z oeETisr ^cic SL ezjunple at 
JU!Q& "hat ^B& z^i jLorcr .'r "e^ft HeaehBsL. gmffralTy, thej are 
unuiAT ▼nii£^ . . jEr iizir saauxrast j£ icrtrxiitt ure been 

n: 'Vjrae^.AAarig. ^rocz^ x ^«t-?niT jrFXCr ibinuDiajL. Sow, I neyer 
TOfxiL \ zsuitd iiifr dia:^ ¥«^s& iiI ^li^ rjlamsd: so one wonld 
•mncy -jiar x oiey tx»t^ LiienncaL :xli& nitia-aumc Jiuat Iultb caused 
i -Ti?^ ^immerfe iArp»?>nnTi jx on^ iTTaiTisp«fr if'sm «»3loazmg-matter 

Z ]ia7^ aon iiad "iii^ liiisiaare jf THrng cLf taosj-feeding 
'jisstffX . inx. IS r'^gJTis :iie jacriTr-fEeifflr. :zia£ is MrtniKi, I have 
tUbSL jas3 5iir;Tn«Cr :iiaa Mr. Singy iir a liars proportion of the 
miwimesiA I iia^^ ziec -vich. -v^? iemdeatr aleacfled, though not 
r^aulj iT'icn. Id. :^ yr'Hs ouw a^diEe me tibse are onlj seren 
if^-^jTAx.nr^i fpet?rnrTt»ng : in ^ae ithis^ thi? colour becomes 
hinznr ;iaii Ttn"yr> td.:;iI ::: inAZj Taniaaes almofit entirely in 
thi^ last rsr: ^TajTTpigg. wniiiii ir« zeazij white, that is they 
fo'^si^iivi 'r)iu oie least; pc^^Ie :;n&!e ::€ ::a€£r pristine coloration. 

ifr, J*aif»s H:riCnri"rfi=-. :f TiZiccalay. was good enough to 
n^A me arrat of ihis pLiziiLe on zhfi i-tth of June last. One of 
tkh^Ae^ 'iarir.g transit tliroagh riie post. uzifortanatelY managed to 
^bit^ap^ from icie box : and on opening the parcel it was found 
tisk%Uftih*i yj^tween an enclosed note and the top of the box. The 
rAhern^ ixiTHh in namoer, were found separately in shoots of 
yarrow. Two of these appeared to be only half-grown when 
r^rrrior^d from their res}>ectiTe mines ; but the third was nearly 
or /|MiU; ffiil'grown* On comparing this lanra with my description 
of th^ larva of dichrodactylus, as given in the 'Entomologist' 
(%f» li^)f I waft unable to find any important points of difference. 
Vi%oj^pi thai th^; prolegs and anal claspers of the yarrow-feeding 
larva w<;n; tippf;d with black instead of brown, the description of 
tliA iafiHy-f<;<;(h;r (exactly applied. The position, appearance, and 
liirMiiUi adornriicnt of the tubercles were identical. In due course 
iKU larva pupated, and the pupa exactly agreed with my 
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description of the pupa of dichrodactylvs. On the 21st of July 
the moth made its appearance, and as it differs from all my 
captured examples I give a short description: — Expanse, 
12 lines. So much suffased with an mnber tint as to appear 
almost entirely of this colour ; but the whitish ground colour 
shows itself along the inner margin, and again in a narrow 
ill-defined stripe from the costa to the digital juncture. The 
scales at digital juncture are hardly darker. All three feathers 
of the hind wings, including the fringes, are lustrous umber- 
brown, and there is no trace of darker scales along the inner 
margin of third feather. The tibiae of hind legs are whitish to 
their middle, then brownish to the tarsi. The tarsi are whitish, 
and have three narrow brownish rings. 

The apparently half-grown larvae differed from the one 
specially examined in the coloration of the dorsal and subdorsal 
stripes. These stripes were of a colour rather difl&cult to express 
in words, but somewhat approached purple-brown. Neither of 
these larvae, however, were destined to attain the perfect state. 
One of them eventually proved to be ichneumoned ; and the 
other, from some obscure cause, failed to thrive, and died a few 
days after I received it. 

Is B5ssler's bertrami specifically distinct from the dichrodac- 
tyhis of Miihlig ? And if so, what are the differential characters ? 
Compared with bertrami, dichrodactylus is said to present the 
following points of distinction : — 

First. — "The palpi are decidedly longer" (Sang, E. M. M. 
xviii. 144). I have carefully examined the palpi of both insects, 
and quite fail to see that there is any perceptible difference in 
their respective lengths. 

Secondly. — The tip of outer .digit is rendered more acute by 
the deeper concavity of the hind margin of that digit (Id.). As 
has been adverted to in the description of bertrami^ the tip of the 
outer digit is variable as regards its structure ; in some specimens 
the hind margin of the outer digit is strongly emarginate, and the 
tip is in consequence produced and very acute. 

Thirdly. — " The tibiae are brown at the middle and apex, and 
there is a brown spot at the end of the first tarsal joint " (Stainton, 
E. M. M. ii. 138). Identical markings exist on the hind legs of 
fresh examples of bertrami. 

Fourthly. — Larva feeds in " July, and the moth appears in 

SSTOM. — NOV., l8Si^. ^^ 
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to be ft specimen of Anoaia plexipput [Datum arckippus), 
in fine condition, and measuring four inches and a quarter in 
expanse of wing; and on the 24tb we CBptured two others, both 
in the same fine condition and apparently freshly emerged, 
about a mile from the place where we had taken the first. These 
latter measured four inches and five -sixteenths and four inches 
respectively in expanse of wing. On the 29th I saw another 
spechnen, which I was unable to capture, as it flew over the cliff. 
These insects were only seen by us on the very edge of the cliffs, 
especially where valleys with small streams led down to the sea; 
and in one of these valleys, with a, large patch of ivy in full bloom 
on one of its slopes, we caught two specimens in one morning. — 
AjjFked H. Jenkin ; Trewirgie, Hedruth, October 16, 18)^5. 

[Mr. J. Jeuner Weir will have some remarks to make in the 
next number of the ' Entomologist' upon the occurrence of this 
species. — Ed.] 

Ltc.ena argiades. Pall., in Somerset. — A few months ago a 
gentleman living in this parish disposed of a small collection of 
Lepidoptera to me, having ceased for some time past to collect. 
The collection was fast going to ruin for want of attention, but 1 
selected all those which were worth preserving, cleaned and 
"doctored" them, and placed the best and most nncomraon 
specimens in my cabinet. Among these I noticed two small blue 
butterflies which somewhat resembled on the upper surface of the 
wings the male of Lyceena icarus, with the exception of " a small, 
slender, but quite distinct, black, white-fringed tail," I could not 
quite make them out, and the tail puzzled me. On seeing the 
wooilcut of L. argiades in this month's 'Entomologist' I at once 
recognised a strong likeness between it and my two specimens. 
Comparing them together, and carefully examining the insects 
with Kirby's description, I found that they were undoubtedly L. 
argiades,— hoth male specimens, — and agreed in every detail with 
the description. On talking over this discovery with my friend, 
he told me he took them with several others, eleven years ago, not 
two miles from this house, close by a small quarry. Thus L. 
argiades would seem to be not quite new to the British fauna. 
Fro.ra its similarity both in colour in size to L. icarus it would be 
impossible to distinguish them on the wing, or eveii while settled 
on a flower ; and this may in some way account for its not having 
under notice before this. My authority for my specimt 
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being British is my friend above mentioned, and in the interest of 
the Science I am ready to submit a specimen for identification.—*- 
(Rev.) J. S. St. John; Whatley Rectory, Frome, Oct. 16, 1886. 

[No doubt others will be found in various collections; but 
nevertheless to Mr. Pickard-Cambridge belongs the honour of 
adding Lyeana a/rgiades to the British fauna. Entomologists 
should keep a sharp look-out for this addition next year. — J. T. C] 

Note on Lyc^na argiades. — Any information with regard to 
Lycana argiades may be of interest at the present moment. 
During the last week of August, 1882, I met with this species on 
the coast, a few miles south of Biarritz, in a locality which may 
be described as a very sandy heath. It was flying in company 
with L. icarus and L. bcetica, both of which species it much 
resembled on the wing. — A. H. Jones ; Shrublands, Eltham, 
Kent, October 3, 1885. 

Vanessa antiopa. — It may interest entomologists to know that 
a specimen of V. antiopa was seen on the cliffs at Charmouth, 
Dorset, on July 26th last.— A. Belt; Ealing, W., Oct. 24, 1885. 

Abundance of Colias edusa and Vanessa gabdui in 
Nobth Kent. — Both these species have been plentiful this 
season, some hybernated F. cardui being out, as is their wont, 
till the new brood was appearing. C. edusa came out rather 
early; its abundance in 1885 is notable, as indicating that a dry 
summer does no harm to its caterpillar. — J. R. S. Cliffoiud. 

GoLiAS EDUSA IN NoRTH Devon. — On August 15th I saw one 
specimen of Colias edusa at Morte Bay; during a fortnight's 
stay in the neighbourhood I saw no other. A correspondent in 
Torrington, N. Devon, informs me that one male specimen was 
caught there this year. I may add that, while staying in North 
Devon in 1882, 1 saw none. — F. H. P. Coste; Tottenham. 

Chcerocampa oelerio at Retford. — I have again to record 
taking a specimen of C. ceUrio. It settled on a window-pane in 
a street near my garden, and was promptly brought to me. — 
S. Pegler; Retford, October 2, 1885. 

Chcerocampa celerio at Ealing. — I have seen a fairly good 
specimen of Chcerocampa celerio captured here, at Ealing, on 
September 12th, by S. P. Deane, a young friend living at 
.36 Windsor Road, who caught it flying over Russian balsam 
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abont 8.30 p.m., upon whioh a street lamp was ebining bnghtly. 
— J. Mortimer Adtb ; Ealing, London, W. 

Chcerocampa celeeio m Essex. — I am glad to be able to 
add another to the long list of captures of C. cderio, Mr. E. 
EidweU having given me a specimen which had been caught 
by bis nephew, Master H. H. Cotman, at No. 2, East Terrace, 
Walton-on-tbe-Naze, Essex, on September 15th. The insect 
when found was resting on the staircase, and was then quite 
perfect, but, having been kept in a box alive for four days, was 
somewhat injured. — J. R. Wellman ; 8 Medora Road (late 319), 
Elm Park, Brixton Rise, S.W., October 12, 1885. 

Chcerocampa celerio at Folkestone. — A specimen was 
caught in the town of Folkestone during the second week in 
September, and brought to Mr. Purday, who gave it to me. — J. 
A. Cooper; Sussex Villa, Leytonstone, October 20, 1885. 

Choiirocampa celerio at Bouhkemouth, — I have jnst 
learned from Mr. Adye, who captured a beautiful specimen of 
Okmrocnmpa celerio, as recorded in this month's ' Entomologist' 
{xviii. 262), that another specimen of C, celerio has been taken a 
few days ago by the Rev. E. Brackenbury, of this town. — 
W. McRae; Bedford House, Bournemouth, October, 1885, 

Cn(EROCAMPA celerio, kc, IN Devonshire. — On September 
16th I caught a female C. celerio at Lee, near Ilfracombe. It was 
flying at dusk, and visited stocks and fuchsias. I also found tvfO 
Sphinx convolvuli at rest, on August ;SOth and September 6th 
respectively; T saw two or three others on the wing. They seem 
to have been common this year, as I have seen several taken by a 
friend at Buckfastleigh, besides one at Cambridge. —W. P. 
Blanefohd; 71, Grosvenor Street, W., September 35, 1886. ■ ' 

Chcerocampa celehjo at Pltmouth. — On the 19lh ult' a. 
friend brought me a fine specimen of this moth, which be caught 
in his drawing-room, at The Crescent, Plymouth, the previous 
evening. —J. P. Creg-oe ; Headland Park, Plymouth, Oct, 3, 1885. 

COLIAS EDCSA, AcHERONTLA ATROPOS, SPHlNJt CONVOLVULI, 

AND CntEROCAMPA CELERIO. — Whilst staying at Lyme Regis in 
August, with my friend Mr. A. R. Wallace, we noticed that Colias 
edusa was fairly common, the butterfly confining its visits almost 
entirely to the y^,y5j§^o5ei,-^,of .ttg fl^abftue .^^f^^w 'f^/%' 
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nliioh grows so plentifully about, the uadetcIiET. Acherontia ettopf^i 
appears also to have been unusually common this year in the- 
larval state. In addition to the captures already recorded 
' Entomologist,' I know of specimens having been tiiken at Oxford 
and Twickenham, Sjihinx convolvuU appears to have been common 
throughout the South of England this year, Thus there have 
been reported to me the capture of three specimens at Hursti 
pierpoint, in Sussex ; of two specimens at Portewood, near 
Southampton ; and two at Godulmiug. On the evening o( 
September 0th, whilst mothing in a garden at Sevenoaks, my 
cousin, Miss Constance Carvalho, and I each took a fioe specimejj 
hovering over the flowers of the " evening primrose " {CEiiothera 
biennia). This observation is of interest, as Hermann Miiller 
does not record S. convolvuli among the visitors to (Enothera. 
The moths captured by my cousin and mj'self had the proboscis 
well dusted with the yellow pollen of the flower. I noticed also 
that the male of this species possesses the scent-tufta on the 
ventral side of the base of the abdomen, to which attention has 
already been directed by Fritz Miiller (Proc. Ent. Soc. Lond., 
1676, p, it). Another specimen has since been taken at Sevenoake. 
I have just had reported also the capture of a specimen of 
Ckcerocampa eelerio at the beginning of the month, at Hurst- 
pierpoint. — R. Meldola; September SO, 1H85. 

ACHEBONTIA ATROPOS AND MaCKOGLOSSA BTELLATABTIM AT 

Sea, — On August 20th, while homeward bound from Australia 
and when entering the chops of the Channel, two very fine 
specimens of A. atropos were captured on board the ship; and 
on the 11th of the same month, while we were at anchor ofif 
Algiers, a damaged specimen waa brought to me by one of the 
blue-jackets. A few nights afterwards, between Algiers and 
Gibraltar, while we were smoking on deck, an atropos alighted at 
the feet of one of the officers and ran squeaking up his leg, much 
to his astonishment ; but it flew away before it could be captui-ed. 
M. stellatarum was to be seen every day between Malta and 
Gibraltar; and on August 2Sth, two days before we reached 
Plymouth, one was observed flying about the ship. — Gervase F. 
Mathew; Instow, N. Devon, October 8, 1885. 

Sphinx convolvuli at BoEr. — On September 13th a specimen 
of this species w&s found at rest on a tombstone in the cemetery. 
— E. Kay; 3, Ingham Street, Bnry St. Edmunds. 
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Abundance op Sphinx convolvuli at Bouhnemodth. — 
Lepidopterists in this part of the coontry will probably long 

remember the autumn of 1885 as the " Convolmdi ytiAr." The 
specimens of this speciea which have been seen and captured in 
this locality far exceed in number those of any season for at least 
twenty years. The long dry summer seems to have been 
peculiarly favourable to the development of the larger Sphingidffl 
generally. From an early date in August till about the middle of 
September Sphinx convolvuli was taken plentifully, both at rest in 
the daytime and on the wing at night, in all parts of the town. 
During this time I alone netted over three dozen fine specimens 
hovering over flowers both in my own and in our public gardens; 
and altogether I venture to say that not less than a hundred have 
been taken in various ways in this neighbourhood. Sugared 
bouquets of flowers, consisting chiefly of honeysuckle, geraniums 
(pale), and petunias, I found to be a most attractive bait; aud I 
would strongly recommeud the adoption of this plan to collectors 
who cannot get access to any large beds of flowers. In fact, 
judging from my own experience, had I been able to procure 
honeysuckle in sufiBcient quantity, I certainly should have confined 
myself maiulj- to this kind of bait. I noticed that white and pale- 
coloured flowers were far more attractive than those of deeper 
hues. I attribute this simply to the fact that the former are more 
conspicuous at night than the latter. Has anyone ever detected 
any sound proceed from the rapid vibration of the wings of this 
moth during its hovering flight ? I listened most carefully, but 
in no instance did my ear detect the slightest whirr or sound of 
any kind. My opinion is that its flight is perfectly noiseless. 
I am sorry to add that I failed to obtain any eggs, although I kept 
five likely females alive for some time for this purpose. We have 
instances on record of eggs being obtained in the autumn (Entom. 
vi. 545, xviii, 25D) ; but as no subsequent mention of the larvefrom 
the former eggs is made, we may be justified in assuming that they 
were not fertilized. I believe it is asserted by some entomological 
authorities that Sphiiix convolvuli do not pair until after hyberna- 
tion, and my experience favours this conclusion. I have, however, 
a strong suspicion that in this country very few, if any, of the 
moths survive the winter. Is it not more probable that part of 
the pupse remain through the winter, emerging the following May 
or j},Wifi, and that copulation takes place bet^en the sexes-j 
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these only ? Dr. Boisduval, in his elaborate description of six 
distinct and well-marked varieties of the larvae of this species, 
states that they feed upon various species of Convolvulus, but 
particularly upon C. arvensis ; and to obtain this caterpillar it 
should be looked for, in July, in fields where C. arvensis 
grows among crops of potatoes or beans. From its size, and 
excrements lying round the plants, he says it is easily detected. 
In this country, up to the present time, no one, so far as I know, 
has seriously attempted to verify this statement. The larvae must 
have been, this season at least, quite as numerous as the moths ; 
and I cannot help believing that a judicious and systematic 
examination of Convolvulus arvensis and C. sepium, wherever 
found, by even a few experienced collectors, must have resulted 
in the discovery of numbers of larvce. — W. McRae ; Bedford 
House, Bournemouth, October, 1885. 

Spb^Ijx convolvuli in Sussex. — This fine moth has 
occurred here twice this season, two specimens in good condition 
having been taken by a friend of mine. The first was taken on 
August 17th» settled on some palings; and the second, near the 
same place, about September 12th. It seems to have been found 
very plentifully in most places this year. — W. H. Blabeb; 
Beckworth, Lindfield, Sussex, October 8, 1885. 

Callimorpha HERA IN Devon. — In the 'Entomologist' for 
1884 (vol. xvii., p. 233) I gave an account of the occurrence and 
capture of Callimorpha hera. Early in August, 1885, 1 journeyed 
to the pretty little seaside village of Starcross, at the mouth of 
the Exe, about two miles and a half from Dawlish, which place I 
have annually visited for the last six years. I commenced work 
on the 10th with a very dull prospect, for nothing could be 
disturbed by beating. On the 12th Mr. Waring and I had gone 
np a narrow lane to return with but little for our labour, when 
my son, a lad of twelve years of age, strolling later into the lane, 
to his surprise saw one of the insects of our search on the 
wing, which he succeeded in capturing. On the 16th, while 
returning from the Warren, an enclosure from the sea, which in 
places is covered with heath, thrift, galium, and rushes, where we 
had been taking the pretty little Mesotype virgata (lineolata), 
which was in some abundance, we took to the woods, through a 
large orchard, iifto a narrow lane, where we commenced to beat, 

ESTOM, — NOY.y 1886. ^>* ^. 
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and very soon dislodged our second specimen of C hera, which 
was a female in fair condition. A gentleman from London, staying 
at Dawtish, has succeeded in taking two others, one being a 
variety. Lyceena icarus was in extraordinary abundance; and 
Epine}>hele tithonus was equally common. CoUas edusa was seen 
or taken on most days; and Tkecla querciis was in plenty 
in a forest on Holden Hill, where we took about four dozen 
in less than an hour. On the cliffs at Dawlish we succeeded in 
taking two dozen each of Acidalia marginepunctata (promutata) ; 
I counted five within the space of a foot sitting with their 
wings extended on the red sandstone. Of Noctu® there was a 
general scarcity, but few of the common species being met with; 
aud sugaring proved quite a failure. — W.Brooks; The Lodge, 
The Oaks, Lower Norwood, S.E., September 13, 1885. 

Deiopeia ptjlchella in Hampshire. — On October 6th, 1876, 
my pupils and I were fortunate enough to take two fine specimens 
of D, pulchella on the moorland between Bournemouth aud 
Christchurch, now known as Southborn-on-Sea ; and on the same 
date, in the same locality, there is a record of the capture of five 
specimens by the Eev. E. Brackenbury, of this town (Bourne- 
mouth), aud his pupils (Entom. ix. S58). Since that time I have 
been in the habit of visiting the locality annually two or three 
times with the hope of finding more of this rarity, but each time 
failed to turn the species up again. The operations of the " brick 
and mortar" speculation in this neighbourhood have been so 
extensive and continuous of late years that my hopes (at one time 
well grounded) of the permanent establishment of D. pulchella in 
the locality were with each succeeding year becoming fainter and 
fainter. I have, however, a strange fascination for the spot where 
a rarity has once been captured, and, led by this, I again visited 
the old ground on October 7th and spent a couple of hours, with 
my usual success, nil. When about to return home, however, my 
little dog dashed past me in pursuit of a rabbit, and, rushing in 
among some ferns, started a pale-looking insect, which I instantly 
netted, and found to be D. pulchella. While engaged in bottling 
my prize some children came up, and to satisfy their curiosity I 
showed them my capture, when one of them said, " Harry has a 
butterfly like that"; and sure enough, to my surprise, in an old 
mustard-tin the little fellow actually had a living specimen of D. 
pulchella, mih sundry still more \i\e\v gjts.s^b.o-^'jiiits,, &,c., all boi^ 
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off the moor within tiie previous hour. They had no net or other 
apparatus, and, as far as I could learn, they found the D.pvlcheUa 
at rest on the ferns. I at once struck a bargain for the " butterfly," 
leaving them in possession of the grasshoppers, which seemed 
equally appreciated by them. On examination I was glad to And 
the insect had sustained little damage from either the handling of 
its juvenile captors or from its iU-assorted fellow-prisoners. — W. 
McBae ; Bedford House, Bournemouth, October, 1885. 

Plusia interrogationis at light. — At the end of August 
this year I took a worn specimen of Plusia interrogationis at light 
in Cambridge. As this species is, I believe, generally only found 
on moors, it may be worth recording.— A. Robinson; Brettanby 
Manor, Darlington, October 8, 1885. 

Aporophyla nigra in Dorsetshire. — On October 6th my 
brother, Mr. C. A. Marriott, took a fine specimen of A. nigra at 
Hamworthy. It was flying round a lamp in a room. — F. F. 
Marriott; 11, George Lane, Lewisham, Kent. 

Phibalapteryx polygrammata [not] in Essex. — This species 
was obtained at Felsted, by one of the members of the Natural 
Science Society at Felsted Grammar School, in the course of 
last year ; and afterwards bred, as far as the pupa, from eggs 
obtained by him. There is a short description of the larva in the 
report of the Society for 1884.— Francis C. Woodbridgb; 
Lewes, Sussex. 

[The notice of this species, in the recently issued * Third 
Annual Report of the Felsted School Natural Science Society,' at 
once attracted my attention, and I also saw that an old error had 
again misled others. It is time it was corrected. Knowing that 
in Newman's * British Moths' the figures and descriptions of 
Phibalapteryx vittata {lignata) and P. polygrammata [conjunctaria) 
were transposed, I at once communicated with Mr, J. M. Bacon, 
of Swallowfield Vicarage, Beading, through the Rev. A. W. Rowe, 
and received the following reply : — " I am afraid that your sup- 
position is correct; the moth of which I obtained the larva is the 
one which is represented in fig. 343, p. 175, of Newman's * Moths,' 
and named P. conjunctaria. As I have had but small experience, 
and have had no one to refer to in any case of doubt, I have had 
to fall back upon my book, and hence the error." This very 
excusable error is not without its results, and does not greatly 
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mar the entomological report of a school society, ia which it is 
plensing to rernJ that " It was very gratifying to see so mach more 
energy displayed during last year than had been shown in previous 
years ; and, now that the movement has been so well started, 
there ia every reason to hope that it will continue to the benefit 
of those who are fond of the study of Entomology and of the 
Society in general." The life-history of P. vittata {lignata) is 
given by the Rev. J. Hellins, in Ent. Mo. Mag., viii., 18; and by 
Hoffmann, in Stett. ent. Zeit., xliii., 101.— E. A. P.] 

AsTHENA BLOMERi. — In reply to Mr. St, John (Eutom, xviii. 
263), Pfliimer took this species in Hanover as early as May I2th 
(Stett, ent. Zeit., xl., 159); and Hellins had eggs laid in July and 
August [Ent. Mo. Mag., xi., 87). — Edward A. Fitch; Maldon. 

Notes on Lepidopteba op the Year. — On August 3rd and 
loth I captured at Andover several fresh specimens of Goliaa 
editsa, all males. On August 18th I found larvee of Notodonta 
trepida and N. trimacula (dodonea) in Savernake Forest. — (Rev.) 
C. A. Sladen ; Burghclere, Newbury, October, 1885. 

Notes from my Diahy: LeprooPTERi. — The insect men- 
tioned (Entom. xviii, 3i6) as Notodonta bieolor should be Sehirits 
bicolor, Linn., one of the Heteroptera. I found two specimens of 
this pretty species at Orpington amongst ivy, &,c., while collecting 
shells. [This error was corrected on the wrapper of the number 
in which it occurred. — Ed.] I continue my notes up to the 
present date. August 13th. — Saw a male Gonopteryx rhamni, at 
Chislehurst, visit first a flower of Centaurea nigra and then one 
of Carduus ai'venais. Has anyone noticed that G. rhamni seems 
particularly fond .of pink flowers? On September 18th one of 
these butterflies spent fully a quarter of an hour over pink 
pelargonium; but, nevertheless, it seemed fully conscious of its 
conspicuousness on the pink blossoms, for when purposely 
alarmed, it at once flew to some green foliage, where it was 
scarcely visible. August 18th. — Found a specimen of Triphesna 
ianllwut. This species has been unusually abundant at Chisle- 
hurst this year. On September 8th I received a specimen from 
Cabourg-sur-mer, North France. — T. D. A. Cockerell. 

Lepidopteba at Southport. — In the middle of August last I 
foand Affivtis tritici, A. arjuitina, and A. obeUaca occurring together 
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on the sand-hills at Soutbport ; the other species of the genus 
with them being A. vestigiaUs (valligera), A. cursoria, and 
A. praeox. In the daytime Phytometra viridaria (anea) was 
common, but very much worn ; the specimens were larger, aud 
the few good ones seen were brighter in colour than I have ever 
noticed in the various inland localities I have seen the species. 
Leucoma solids was common at the lamps, and had evidently 
occurred in the greatest profusion, for the cocoons containing 
the empty pupss were to be seen spun up " in bunches " at the 
ends of the willow shoots ; whilst many larvsB had crawled off the 
bushes and spun up in the dock and other large leaves hear, often 
a number on a single plant. — Geo. T. Porritt ; Huddersfield, 
October 3, 1885. 

AuTDMN Sugaring at Christohurch. — Autumnal sugaring 
has been good here this year ; in one evening I have seen nearly 
a hundred moths on a small patch. It would be quite unnecessary 
to mention all I have taken, but the following is a list of the most 
important: — Xylina soda (petrificata), X. semibrunnea (three\ 
Agrotis saucia (numerous), Galocampa exoleta, Aporophyla lutU' 
lenta, A. nigra, Xantiiia Jlavago {silago), and X.fulvago (cerago), 
M. Adte. 



Xakthia ferruginea feeding on Ash. — On May 3rd, in 
walking along the road at Box Hill, I passed under a very large 
ash-tree, the decaying flowers of which had fallen off in quantities. 
On examining one of these I found a small Noctua larva therein. 
I collected sufficient to fill a small tin, and on reaching home 
threw the contents into a jam-pot, with a few of the unexpanded 
buds of the ash. On examining it at the end of a week I found 
four larvas, which grew rapidly, and when full fed were put into a 
small pan filled with earth. Early in September the four moths 
emerged, much larger, darker, and richer in colour than those in 
my cabinet. As I believe the seed of the wych elm is given as 
the food of this species, I thought it would interest the readers of 
the • Entomologist ' to know it is also to be obtained from ash. — 
William Machin ; ^9, Carlton Road, Carlton Square, E., 
October 17, 1885. 

Sound-producing Larvae. — Can the larva of Acherontia 
apropos produce a sound ? As this insect has been common in 
the larval state this summer, evidenced by reports already 
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publiahed, it ia to be hoped some obaecvatioiiB on the above 
vexed question may be forthcoming. Fuessli is said to have 
been the first entomologist who noticed it, and that accurate 
observer, Newman, confirms what he had stated. Though 
Kirby and several other authors refer to the circumstance, 
it seems to be doubtful whether they had themselves had 
proof. By some entomologists doubt has been thrown upon the 
statement. A birva I had recently in my possession was 
obstinately silent, but died before it was adult. Perhaps the 
laiTa loses the power in captivity, just as that of Dicranura 
vinulit, when imprisoned, appears no longer to employ its 
peculiar squirt. — J. E. S. Cf,iPPORD ; Graveaend, Oct. 3, 1885. 

SiREX JUVENCD3 AT SooTH NORWOOD. — A friend of mine 
captured a fine female specimen of Sirex juvencus on the 20th of 
last September; he found it buzzing about in a fender in his 
house at South Norwood. Not knowing what it was, he boxed it 
and handed it to me a fortnight after, when it was still alive and 
quite perfect; so I liberated it in my studio, and it flew about 
with a swift, steady flight, making a very loud buzzing hum ; the 
deep metallic blue body and gold brouze wings gave it a handsome 
appearance when flying. As I did not know what S'lrex it was, I 
sent a coloured drawing to Mr. Carrington, who kindly named 
it for me. — F. W. Fhohawk; Park Place, Eltham, Kent, 
October, 1865. 

SiRBX JUVENCUS AT BoGNOR, — A fine female of this sawfly 
has been brought to me, having been captured in the vicarage on 
September 27th. Is this really a British insect, or may it have 
been imported in the timber used in building the vicarage, which 
was newly erected three or four years ago ? I can find but very 
few records of its occurrence in this country, and none of its 
appearance in this immediate locality. — A. Lloyd ; The Dome, 
Bognor. October 14, 1885. 

SiHEX JUVENCUS. — Which is the commoner of the two Sirices 
— S. ^igas or S. juvencus ? Judging from my own experience I 
should say that S. juvencus is rather a rare species, for whilst both 
here and in Hampshire several specimens of S. gigas have from 
time to time fallen into my hands, I have never till this present 
season had the pleasure of seeing S. juvencus alive ; but on 
September 23rd my friend Dr. Arthur F. Buckell, of this toi 
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captured & fine female, which he sent to me. She deposited in the 
box a number of eggs.— Joseph Anderson, jun. ; Ctichester. 

[Both species of Sirex appear to have been unusually common 
this present season, for quite a number of S, gigas and several 
S, juvencus have been sent for identification to the office of the 
' Field ' newspaper.— J. T. C] 

The Migration of Aphides. — In relation to migration of 
Aphides, referred to by Mr. Cliflford (Entom. xvi. 290), I may say 
that it occurred in Huntingdonshire. A friend and I were 
tricycling from St. Ives to Fen Stanton, and during the ride we 
became covered with Aphides. They got into our eyes, and were 
very annoying. My friend, who did not know their habits, was 
surprised to see their numbers. In some parts of the journey they 
were in clouds ; in fact they became so excessively troublesome 
that we turned back without accomplishing our journey. The 
afternoon was oppressively hot, the wind being due south. This 
migration lasted for three days, according to my observation, from 
July 26th to 29th. I conclude if the weather is pretty uniform in 
temperature all over the country the Aphides migrate about the 
same time ; but no doubt other correspondents will give their 
experience.— Herbert E. Norris ; St. Ives, Hunts, Oct. 3, 1885. 

Telenomus phal-enarum, Nees. — I have again bred this 
small egg-parasite ; this time from Pygcera bucephaUii and one 
only from each egg; these were all females. Those from 
Bomhyx trifoln (Entom. xviii. 247) contained both sexes.- — G. C. 
Bignell; Stonehouse, Plyniouth, Sept. 9. 

r 

** Trespassers will be Prosecuted." — Such is the notice 
that meets one on every hand in the New Forest now. Whether 
Mr. Lascelles, the present Eanger of the Forest, has the legal 
right or no, he is having boards to this effect nailed on trees at 
the entrances to many of the enclosures. This is a matter which 
I think all entomologists will agree with me in considering of the 
greatest importance, and one that should have some explanation. 
— P. Bright ; Roccabruna, Bournemouth, October, 1885, 

OcNERiA dispar: correction.— In my account (Entom. xviii. 
263) of the occurrence of Ocneria dispar in Warwickshire, the 
sentence beginning, " They were at the time of feeding," &q. ; 
for " feeding " read " finding."— W. H. Blaber, 
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Handbook of European Butterflies. By W. F. De Vismbs Kane, 
M. A., M.R.I. A. Fifteen platea and 184 pages, 8vo. London: 
Macmillan &. Co. 1885. 

This small volume forms a very welcome adjunct to Dr. 
Lang's ' Butterflies of £iirope.' The latter book is too Tp.1uable 
and bolky to be used as a vade mecUm by the entomologist when 
travelling on the Continent; but Mr. Kane's book exactly fulfils 
the necessary conditions. 

There are 15 plates, containing 134 figures, done by a photo- 
graphic process; partly, it would appear, by the Typo-Etching 
Company, and partly by the employment of the isochromatic 
plates prepared by Messrs. Attout Tailfer and John Clayton, of 
Paris. Of course this mode of illustration reproduces the 
irregularities of the setting, and all the defects of the specimen 
figured ; but, on the other hand, there can be no dispute as to 
the faithfulness of the representations. Some of the plates are 
excellent, notably plates vii., xi., xiii., and xiv. The genera 
Argynnis and Mdittea appear to have presented considerable 
diflaculties in the delineation of the upper sides; but even in 
these instances the under sides figured in plat« x. are very 
cbaraeteristic. . . 

The introduction is pleasant reading; and Mr. Kane gives 
clear directions as to the apparatus necessary for taking and 
bringing home a collection of butterflies in a small compass. He 
recommends placing them in the usual triangular envelope, of 
which a figure is given. There is another plan, which he does 
not mention, viz., placing them in pUl-boxes, with a disk of paper 
between each flat specimen. 

The letterpress of the body of the work is well written; and 
the key to the different genera will prove of great assistance to 
the beginner. 

The "List of European Rhopalocera, with their principal 
Synonyms," has been prepared with great care ; and it is much 
to he hoped that it will be issued sepai'ately, printed on one side 
of the paper, to serve the pui^pose of labels. 

Mr. Kane may be congratulated in having supplied a distinct 
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ANOSIA PLEXIPPUS, Linn. 
By J. Jennbr Weib, F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E S. 

In the 'Entomologist* for 1876 (vol. ix., pp. 267, 268) I gave 
a short account of this insect under the name by which it was 
then generally known, viz., Danais archippus, Fabr. A figure of 
the larva was also given attached to the Eev. T. E. Crallan's 
communication, recording the capture of the insect at Lindfield, 
Sussex, near Hayward's Heath (Entom.ix. 265). Mr. McLachlan 
has been good enough to furnish me with an unrecorded instance 
of the capture of this butterfly near Poole, Dorsetshire. The 
date of capture is not quite certain, but was probably 1876, 
the year in which others were taken in England and South 
Wales. 

This year nine specimens of the insect have been seen on the 
wing in the counties respectively of Dorset (Ent. Mo. Mag., xxii., 
134), one specimen captured; in Devonshire, one was captured 
at Plymouth, and formed the subject of a communication read at 
the meeting of the Entomological Society in October last ; six, of 
which four were taken, occurred in Cornwall (Entom. xviii. 290, 
291) ; and Mr. Lester Arnold, Bedford Park, Chiswick, writes to 
me that a fresh and strongly-marked specimen was seen by him 
on the Ventnor Parade, Isle of Wight, early in September last. 
It was not caught, but he has no doubt of the identity of the 
insect, having had opportunities of seeing allied Danaine butter- 
flies in their native countries, and being familiar with our British 
species. The insect flew low down within a foot or two of 
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Mr. Arnold, and lie distinctly saw the markinga; and states that 
amongst the flowering myrtles and geranium bnshea of the 
warmest part of England it did not look out of place. This is 
the ninth specimen of A. plexippus recorded as haying been seen 
in England this year. No doubt numbers have been seen, and 
their appearance has not been recorded. 

I have been in correspondence with Messrs. Anderson and 
Jenkin, and in each case, of the four Cornish specimens, there 
eeema no reason to doubt but that they were actually bred in this 
country. It is, therefore, probable that some impregnated females 
crossed the Atlantic, and deposited their eggs on a plant capable 
of affording food to the larva. 

Anosia plexippus, according to Professor Riley, in the ' Third 
Annual Heport on the Noxious, Beneficial, and other Insects of 
the State of Missouri' (1871, pp. 143-152), is in that State 
donble-brooded. The hybeniating female appears in May, lays 
eggs, and the first butterflies emerge about the middle of June ; 
these lay eggs again, and the second brood appears on the wing 
in October. Probably in the region of Hudson's Bay, from which 
I have received the insect, it is but single -brooded. The inclement 
climate of the latter district does not affect the size of the imago 
indeed I have one from Moose rather larger than a specimen 
Mr. P, Crowley gave me from Fiji, both males. 

Two of the plants on which the larva feeds, viz., Asclepias 
tuherosa and A. purpurascens, are hardy in this country; and it 
would be very desirable to ascertain whether either of these 
plants are grown in any of the gardens near the spot where the 
specimens under consideration were captured. 

Professor Eiley, in the same report, states that the imagines 
often appear in immense swarms, millions filling the air to the 
height of three or four hundred feet. If but a few of these 
descended and hybernated on board an ocean steamer trading to 
this country, they might even cross the Atlantic several times 
before they awoke from their winter's sleep. 

The chrysalids are suspended in a similar manner to those 
of the well-known species of Vanessa and Pyrameis, and, like 
them, the chrysalis state lasts but a short time. The emergence 
takes place in about ten days from the period of transformation 
of the larva. 

There appears to me to b^.a &ir,cli,au(!e4hB.t4,'i({^*,^fe 
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will establish itself in this country. I had a letter from the late 
Mr. Charles Darwin, in which he wrote that he shared my 
enthusiasm on the subject. 

Chirbury, Beckenham, November, 1885. 



DIURNI OF THE UPPER ENGADINE. 
By William E. Nicholson. 

During the summers of 1884 and 1885 I had the pleasure of 
spending the month of July and a few days of June in the 
Upper Engadine, in company with my father, when we 
diligently collected the butterflies of the neighbourhood. A 
list of what we captured may be acceptable to some of the 
readers of the * Entomologist,' now that more interest is shown 
in continental Entomology. 

We made St. Moritz our head-quarters for the greater 
portion of our first visit, and Pontresina for the whole of our 
second visit. Pontresina is by far the best centre for entomological 
excursions, as it is also for mountain excursions, as from thence 
most of the best localities can be easily worked; notably the 
Bevers Valley, the Roseg and Morteratsch Valleys, and the 
Heuthal. The only good localities easier to work from St. Moritz 
were Alp Laret and the Fex Valley. The month to choose for 
collecting in the Engadine is July, as very few species occur in 
June, and at the end of July all the fields have been mown, and 
most species are getting worn. I am indebted to the kindness of 
Dr. Lang for the names of several of the species mentioned in 
the following list :— 

Papilio machaon, rather common near St. Moritz in 1884, but 
scarce in 1886. 

Parnassius apollo^ abundant near St. Moritz, but not so 
common near Pontresina. P. delius^ common in the neighbour- 
hood of Pontresina, especially in the Roseg Valley ; it was also 
abundant in the Fex Valley. 

Aporia cratagi, abundant early in July, but soon over. 

Pieris hrassicce^ P. rapce, and P. napi, common nearly every- 
where, but not abundant. P. napi was the commonest ; and the 
aberration, bryonice^ was not rare, but difl&cult to obtain in good 
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I'oniilition. P. eallidice, common in several plaoee, espeolst]^ H^r 
tlie Bevnina Hospice, but very awift on the wing. i i 

Eachloe cardamima, twice noticed near the Eummit of the 
Malojn Pass. 

Leiicophasia sinapis, oommon in the woods round St. Moritz. 

CoUas paltsno, common near the MorteratBch Glacier; the 
aberration, loerdandi, was also rather common near the Bernina 
Falls. C. phicomone, very abundant everywhere. C. edusa, worn 
specimens were not uncommon near St, Moritz in 1884, but fresh 
specimens were rare ; probably commoner later on in the season. 
d. hyale, one specimen was captured near St. Moritz, and another ■ 
noticed near Pontresina. ^loil 

Gonepteryx rhamni, twice noticed near St. Moritz in 1884. "'I'fl 

Thecla rubi, one specimen was noticed near Pontresina. 

Polyommatm virgaurea: this beautiful species was very 
abundant, sunning itself with expanded wings or flitting from 
flower to flower; the females also were very common on the 
flowers of a certain small species of Seneeio, and rather darker 
than the usual type. P. hippotkoe var, eurybia, not quite so 
common as the preceding, but widely dispersed. P. doinlia var, 
guhalpina, not very common; occurred chiefly in a wood at the 
foot of the Scbafberg. 

The genus Lyccena was represented by no less than sixteen 
species, most of which were common, and liable to great variation 
in the markings of the under side of their wings. L. argus, 
abundant everywhere, except at a great elevation. L. optUele, 
rather common in a wood opposite Pontresina, and in the Roseg 
aiid Morteratsch Valleys ; usually in peaty places. L. pheretes, 
common near the Languard Fall at the end of June and beginning 
of tTuly. L. orhitubts, common on the Muottas Murail and other 
places at a great elevation. L. astrarche (agestis), common in 
several localities, and very dark. L. eras, occuiTed in many 
places singly, hut was rather common in the Bevers and Fex 
Valleys ; the females, however, were scarce everywhere. L. icarua 
[alexis), common everywhere ; some of the specimens were very 
fine. L. eumedon, common at the foot of the Sehafberg. 
L, beUargvs {.adonis) and L. eorydon, common almost everywhere; 
the coiydon were not so strongly marked as our English ones. 
L. damoji; common near St. Moritz, on a bank covered with 
sainfoin. L. donzelii, common in lUe o'^feum?,^ in larch woods, 
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Rtiibs fn9t- of Schafberg, ruA in the Iloseg Vulley. L. minima 
(aUus), common in weedy places. L. aemia/rgus {acie), oocurrediin 
similar places. L. fdcon, a few specimena were captured near the 
Morteratsch Glacier. L. avion, a very dark form occurred, bii^j 
was not very common, chiefly near the Languard Fall. 

, Vanessa urticte and V. cardm, abundant everywhere ; I noticed 
ttjfim both on the Morteratsch Glacier, far from any sign of 
vegetation. V. atalanta, once noticed near St. Moritz. V. antiopa, 
opie \w^ specimen waa caught near Pontresioa. 

; MeUiaa cynthia, rather common in the Murail Valley, where 
I -found the larva. M. maturna, not common; occurred aeveral 
times in the Koseg Valley. M. aurbtia \_arleniis) var. merope, 
abundant in marshy places at a great elevation, especially on Alp 
Laret, near St. Moritz. M. phcebe, rather common near the 
Xyanguard Fall ; some of the specimens are very dark. M. didyma, 
abundant on the Schafberg ; the var. alpina also occurred. 
M, diciynna, common at the foot of the Shafberg. M. athalia, 
common and very variable, both as regards size and intensity of 
mftrkiiigs. M. aurelia var. briloviartis, not very common ; occurred 
chiefly in the Heuthal. M. partkenie and var. varia, abundant in 
many ipcalities, usually at a fair elevation. 

Argynnis selene, not common; occurred near St. Moritz. 
A.vev^hrosyne, common in the woods round Pontresiua. A. pales, 
very abundant ; the vars. naptea and arsiiaohe were also common ; 
my father took s perfectly melanic specimen last year crawling 
along a ditch near Sils Maria; it is uniform black above, with a 
purplish tint, somewhat refiembling that of Tkeda querciis, and 
the markings on the under side of the hind wings are arranged in, 
stripes. A. amathusia, rather common in the Bevers Valley. 
A. tkore, one specimen waa caught in a wood near the Pontresina 
Gt^gC. A, ino, rather oommon in the Bevers Valley. A. lalonat 
camnaon near St. Moritz, flying over a large bed of buglosa, 
A, a^laia, very abundant; often three of them would dispute tha 
poasession of a single thistle-flower. A gentleman, staying at our 
hQtel, presented me with a beautiful melanic specimen, that he 
hud caught in his hat in a meadow close to the village; it 
is rather Inrger than most specimens of aglaia, and somewhat 
repembles the var. pelopia of A. niobe, but is rather darkei-, and 
aU the silver spots on the under side, with the exception of a few 
at'die base of the wings, are blotted out with black. A. niohe and 
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var. eris, abundant everywhere; my father caught a specimen of 
the var. pelopia near Si. Moritz in 1884. 

Erebia epipkron var. cassiope, a few very dark specimens were 
captured in the Roseg Valley. E. inelampus, abundant in every 
meadow. E. mntestra, common on the Schafberg, just above the 
tree limit. E. evias, common near St. Moritz in 188i. E. glacialis, 
common on the summit of the Schafberg, but difficult to catch 
on account of its frequenting dangerous precipices. E. lappona, 
common on the Muottas Murail. E. tyndarm, abundant in many 
places, at a lower elevation than E. lappona, E. gorge and var. 
triopeg, common near the Bernina Hospice and in the Heuthal. 
jE. goaitte, abundant near the Languard Fall towards the end of 
July. E. euryale, very abundant ; the females vaiy very much in 
their markings, some being very like E. Ugea, and others more 
like E, eethiops. 

I found no species of Satyrvs or Epinephele in the Upper 
Engadiue; and in looking at a type collection, made by the 
landlord of the Hotel Saratz, I noticed that he had not any also, 
although he had specimens of Pararge tncera, that he said he had 
oaught there, but he had taken them a long time ago, and did not 
seem to know much about the species. It is plentiful in many 
of the lower passes on the way to the Engadiue, from Chur or 
the Italian Lakes. E. ianira was very common at Bellagio, and 
occurred some way up the Maloja Pass, but not at such an 
elevation as Pontresina by a thousand feet or more. 

The only species of Satyrtts that I noticed this year were 
S. gemele and S. dryas, both common near Thusis, about 4000 
feet lower than the Engadine, The Upper Engadine Valley lies 
at an elevation of 5550 feet at Pontresina to 6000 feet at 
St. Moritz ; and I see that Dr. Lang says that Epinephele ianira 
does not inhabit the higher alpine regions. The common 
species of Satyridee seemed to be replaced by the various 
species of Erehia. No doubt several species occur in the 
Lower Engadine ; but we did not explore the Engadine lower 
than Severs. 

Ccetionympha mtyrion, abundant everywhere. C. pamphilm, 
not so common as C. satyrion ,- occurred in the Eoseg Valley. 

Syriehthus serratulte, common near the Lake of St. Moritz, 

ftjid eeveral other places. S. cacalia-, abundant often at a gve(it 

•utiou, especially in the Roaeg vaiVe^. 
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Thanaos tages^ not very common ; occurred several times 
close to the village of Pontresina. 

Hesperia lineoUiy a few specimens were caught in the Bevens 
Valley. H. comma, abundant in the Eoseg Valley, and many 
other places: 

Lewes, October 22, 1885. 



A YEAR'S WORK AMONG THE GALL-GNATS (1886). 
By Peter Inchbald, F.L.S., F.E.S. 

I HAVE succeeded in reading a portion of the life-history of 
some few gall-gnats during 1885. Some species I have reared 
only sparingly, others abundantly. 

The first gall-gnat to appear under the bell-glass was 
Cecidomyia acrophylla (Winnertz), which emerged from its 
cocoon on the 13th of May, and the gnats continued each 
morning to put in an appearance till nearly the close 
of the month. The larva of this gall-gnat affects the 
leaves of the common ash, causing sausage-like swellings 
to appear on the under side of the midrib of the upper 
leaflets. Each gall appears longitudinally on the rib, and 
contains from three to four tenants. When the larva is full-fed, 
which is in September, or early in October, the gall splits open 
on the upper surface of the leaf, and the tenant drops to the 
ground, and burrows into the soil. I reared the imagines in 
fair abundance, both male and female, from last year's affected 
leaves. Kaltenbach raised the gnat in 1874, in May and the 
early part of June. 

C. cratcegi (Winnertz) was my next hatch. It first appeared 
on the 2nd of June, and the gnats continued to appear till 
the end of the month. The metamorphosis is chiefly external, 
although occasionally, as Kaltenbach remarks, internal. The 
larva is instrumental in forming those terminal leaf-rosettes we 
notice on the shoots of quickset hedges. These contain several 
larvsB. The leaves of the rosette are curiously contorted and 
thickened, and thus made to furnish food and shelter to the 
reddish-coloured larva, which feeds within the leafy tuft. I bred 
the gnats, as I said, in considerable quantities, during the whole 
of the month of June. The bosses I gathered in July of 1884, 
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when the larvse were nearly full-fed. Occasional sprinklings of 
water, bo as to asgimilate Nature, are qnite essential for rearing 
these tiny gall-gnats. 

The Cecid of the nettle-gall was the next to appear in the 
glass-topped bos {C.urlicm, Ferris). It put on wings on the 
13th of June, and continued to do bo for ten days or a fortnight, 
each morning giving me some three or four. The lan'a affects 
the leaf-stallt and riba of the common nettle, the galls not 
unfreqnently assuming a rosy tint. When fully grown the gall 
opens, and the larva falls to the ground, pupating in the soil, 
and spinning for itself a white and aillten little web that is 
readily noticed. The larva of the nettle-gall, I may remark, 
differs in colour from the ordinary Cecid-Iarva. It is whitish 
during the whole stage of its larval existence. I bred several 
imaginea, both male and female. Like other Cecids, it is very 
dotive in its mnged state. 

During the closing days of June and the first half of July I 

bred, in some abundance, from the woolly flower-heads of the 

milfoil or sneezewort {Adnllcea ptarmica), the Homimnyia 

ptar)iiic<c (Vallot), the H. Jloricola of Winnertz, and others. I 

last bred it, by reference to my note-hook, in 1861, in August. 

The afEected flower -heads are readily noticed ; for, as Winnertz 

remarlis, " the whole flower -head is changed into a hairy crown." 

The pupffl of tlis gall-gnat occupy the central pseudo-florets, 

whence they emerge in the early morning hours, leaving their 

silvery shroud behind them in a vertical position. Sometimes, 

indeed, half the crown is tenanted, sometimes only three or four 

of the 'pseudo-florets. You will need to he an early riser to see 

the transformation scene. I hred fairly abundantly both //. 

j,tarmica and H. millefoln in 1860 and 1861. The one affects 

the flower-head, the other the axils of the root-leaves, of the 

respective plants. An urn-shaped gall in the latter case is the 

result, which contains a single larva that pupates within the 

call ' The two gall-gnats are, indeed, as distinct in their 

economy as in theh- specific characters. Winnertz, always a 

most acciirate observer, was perfectly aware of then: distinctness 

as species. _ ■ • ,t ■ i . 

The last Cecid I bred this year 19 C.pmKv,n<c(LmniDUB). A 

Binale specimen emerged from its pupa-case on September 3rd. 

Tie others I shall not look for tiU June next. The larva fe^ 
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efiqp0sed, iix company, and by their united efforts succeed in 
TOllmg Tip told thickening both the borderB of the lauceolatp 
leaves of the knpt-grass {Polygonum amphihmm\ which change to 
a bhBrry-rfed colour. In the curled leaf they feed, and when 
fell-fed they pupate, forming a slender oat-shaped cocoon of 
dilk/that is intensely white. I have quite a bevy of cocoons, so 
that I hope to rear both sexes by due care and attention. 
Winnertz only reared the female, he tells us. I found the larva 
and pupa some few times in the same fold of the leaf, thus 
evincing diversity in feeding. Kaltenbach states that the larva 
lives in July on P. amphibium. This I invariably found to be 
the case, though P. amphibium and P. persicaria frequently grew 
side by side. 

Fulwith Grange, near Harrogate, Nov. 10, 1885. 



^^EW FOREST: "TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED." 

By Herbert Goss, F.L.S. 

In the November number of the 'Entomologist' (xviii. 30»S), 
Mr. P. Bright, of Bournemouth, states that Mr. Lascelles, the 
Deputy Surveyor of the Forest (or "Ranger," as Mr. Bright, 
styles him), is having boards, intimating that " Trespassers will 
be prosecuted," nailed on the trees at the entrances to many of 
the enclosures; and he raises a question as to Mr. . Lascelles^ 
** legal rights" in so doing, and suggests that the matter is one 
that requires explanation. ^ 

In assisting, in 1876, the New Forest Defence Association in 
opposing the Bill, then before Parliament, for the enclosure and: 
destruction of the whole Forest, it became my duty to make 
myself acquainted with the history of the New Forest, and the 
Acts of Parliament relating to its management and government ; 
and I may, therefore, be competent to furnish some information 
on the question now raised by Mr. Bright. 

The total area within the boundaries of the New Forest 
comprises some 9Ji,365 acres, of which 27,140 acres are private 
property, 125 acres are copyhold of Her Majesty's Manor of 
Lyndhurst, 600 acres are leasehold under the Crowu, 500 acres, 
are enclo'slir^s 1)el6nging to Lodges, and 1000 acres are prlvate"^ 
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wddda and pluntntions of the Grown ; tlma leaving 63,000 acres 
for the " woods and wastes " of the Forest. 

Tlie whole of these "woods and wastes" were, prior to 1698, 
open and unenclosed ; but under the authority' of the Acts 9 & 
10 William in.* c. 30 (1698), and 4B George III. c, 72 (1R08), 
the Crown was empowered to enclose, and keep enclosed, freed 
and discharged from all rights of Common, and from all manner 
of rights, titles, or pretences, or privileges, or claims whatsoever, 
such quantity of land in the Forest as would amouBt to 6000 
acres, for the growth of timber, 

By the Act of 14 & 15 Vict. c. 70 (the Deer Bemoval Act of 
1851) the Crown was authorised to enclose and plant with trees 
any quantity of land, not exceeding 10,000 acres, in addition to 
the GOOO acres already in enclosure under the authority of the 
Acta before mentioned ; and the 4th section provided that " The 
said enclosures so made and set out as aforesaid, shall remain in 
severalty, in the actual possession of the Crown, freed and 
discharged of and from all rights of Common, and of and from 
all manner of rights, titles, or pretences, or privileges, or claims 
whatsoever, during the period of the same remaining so enclosed, 
for the growth and preservation of timber and trees." 

The powers conferred by these Acts are not repealed by 
40 & 41 Vict. c. 13] (the "New Forest Act, 1877"); but the 
rights of enclosure are by Sec. 5 of the last-cited Act limited to 
" Such lands as are at the date of the passing of this Act 
enclosed, or as have, previously to such datCj been enclosed by 
virtue of commissions issued in pursuance of the said Acts or 
some of them" ; and by See. 7 of the Act the right to enclose is 
made subject to any " right of the Public to use any Public 
Highwiiy which may traverse the said lands." 

Assuming that the enclosures referred to by Mr. Bright 
have been made under the authority, and subject to the 
provisions, of the Acts of Parliament before quoted, and that 
they are not traversed by any "Public Highway," there cannot, 
I think, be any doubt that the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, on behalf of the Crown, and their local representative 
the Deputy Surveyor, have the power to exclude the public from 
such enclosures, and to warn them of the consequences of their 
trespassing therein. 
■ This Act was passed mlGltl.bat did not come iniji o^TWA(i\i\in\ii.W,q«,— U. G. 
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^ ,,.!l^ntoiaologist£|, botanists, ^d otjier persons demring to eatc^ 
the enclosures in question, should apply for permission to ,4p ^^ 
at the office of the Deputy Surveyor^ Queer's House, Lyndharst. 
Of oourse it is in the power of the Deputy Surveyor or his 
assistants to refuse such permission when applied for ; but in my 
twenty-three years* experience of the New Forest, and of the 
oon duct in this respect of the officials at the Queen's House, J 
am not aware of any instance of such a refusal. 

Horbiton QiU» Surrd7, Novei^ber 1^, 18S5. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, GAPTUEES, &c. 

Vanessa ^^olyohloros in London. — Early in the afternoon 
of the 7 th inst., whilst passing along the south side of Smithfield 
Meat Market, I observed a large brown butterfly flying slowly 
sibout in the sunshine ; presently it settled on the wall of the 
building, and to my surprise I saw it was a very fair specimen of 
Vanessa polychloros, — W. G. Sheldon ; The Oval, Addiscombe, 
Croydon, October 18, 1886. 

Reappearance of Vanessa io in North Kent, — ^I have 
already referred in these pages (Entom, xviii. 51) to the paucity 
or total absence of this bold Vanessa in many localities where it 
had at one time been abundant; as for instance about the chalk- 
pits and slopes of Kent, This year I have seen it between 
Gravesend and Dartford upon ground where I have sought vainly 
for it since 1879 or 1880.— J, R. S. Clifford ; Gravesend, Oct. 3, 

CoLiAS EDusA AND C HYALE. — A single Specimen of Colias 
hyale was captured, settled on a flower in a garden at Warlej^, 
early in September ; and Colias edvsa was seen about the same 
date in that neighbourhood. C, edusa also occurred neari 
Lyndhurst, in the New Forest, about the middle of August; 
and I myself in company with a friend took half a dozen 
specimens in half an hour near Yarmoutli (L W.). My brother, 
Kev. P. E. Eaynor, who was staying at Budleigh Salterton,. 
reported it as abundant there ; and on my sending him twelve 
glass-topped boxes, promptly returned them to me with twelve 
live C. edusa. He also tells me he saw a specimen on the wingr . 
at JHazeleigh, in Essex. On the whole thjs seems to haye be^tt , 
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a very fair year for C. eeliua ; but I <i(i not hear of C. hyale being 

taken elsewhere, except at Warley ; but perhaps some of youv 
correspondents may have seen it.— (Rev.) Gilbert H. Raynob; 
SheufieW, Brentwood, November 9, 1885. 

CoLiAS EDUSA IN SussEX. — -1 took ft Very fine female specimen 
of this butterfly in a garden at Groombridge, on September Srd ; 
and on the 15th of the same month saw four specimens on the 
banks of a disused railway nenr the same village, some of which 
I captured. On the IBth I saw three more in the same locality. 
I also saw a remarkably large specimen in a. rough field on the 
23rd, but unfortunately hnd no net with me at the time. A friend 
of mine tells me he found this butterfly plentifully in a clover 
field at Frant, near Tunbridge Wells, about the end of August. — 
W. H. Blabeb; Beckworth. Lindfield, Sussex, Nov. 13, 188S. 

Lyc^na corydon on Barnes Common. — My son captured a 
male specimen in good condition of L. corydon on Barnes 
Common, near London, about the end of August last,— 
H. Sharp; 37, Union Street, Portland Place, W., Oct. 17, 1885. 

Diminutive Didhni, — Whilst ia Dorsetshire, during the 
month of August, I noticed many more small forms than usual 
o( Epinephele tithonus and Lycana icarus; and also many amongst 
Pieris brassicce, napi, and rapte. The small specimens, however, 
of L. icarus were very frequent of both sexes, — the males being 
darker in colour than the full-sized examples, — and often not 
larger than L. minima {ahu8). Colias edma, of which I saw many 
specimens from the sea-coast to as far as twenty miles inland, 
were not large specimens. Would the long period of dry weather 
have any effect in checking the full development of the imago? — 
T. B. Jefferys; Clevedon, October 34, 1885. 

Sphinx convolvuli and Chiehooampa celerio in Sussex. 
— I have taken this year Sphinx convolviiU, September 11th 
and a beautiful specimen of Chcerocampa celerio hovering over 
phlox, at Firle, September 23rd. — Dover C. Edgell; Firle, 
Lewes, October, 1885. 

Sphinx convolvui.i at Beckenham. — A fine specimen of 
Sphinx coiujoiuiiii was cuptured at Beckenham, on September 8th 
this year, by my sister, who gave it to me alive. I also captm-ed 
fl female specimen of Colias edusa, near the same place, three 
-'•lys liitft;~~G, Bailey ; G, Queen A.i\e\»\iVe Ri^s-A, Penge, SMn 
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rj.fiAcH^j^gcNTjA ATROPOS AT BiiE^ON-pN-TRENT.-r-On September 
S8th. l^at I hftd a fine specimen of Acherontia atropos brought to 
me by a railway man, who found it on a truck at Bransto'ne 
Junction, near this town. A few days before I had a pupa of the 
same species from a man who had been at work in a potato field. 
I have also heard of several larvae being taken in and about the 
town this year. — J. E. Nowers; Burton- on- Trent, Oct. 13, 1885. 

ZraiBNA FiLiPENDUiiiE var. ocHSENHEiMERi. — While looking 
over the collections at the late sale at Mr. Stevens's, I saw in one 
of the drawers of European Lepidoptera the variety of Zygana 
filipenduhB named ochsenheimeri. I have taken it in the metro* 
politan district for several years, but never could find a name for 
it before. The difference in the variety is that the spot near the 
centre of the costa and the one nearest the tip are much smaller 
than in the type ; also the green nervure cuts through the spot 
nearest the tip ; and, what is more striking, it has a broader 
border on the under wing. The time of appearance is much 
earlier than that of Z. jfilipendula, as I generally take it in May. 
I have distributed a great many of them to several well-known 
entomologists, and do not suppose it is at all rare, but think it 
ought to be recorded. I have now placed the name to the series 
in my collection. — C. J. Boden ; 228, Bermondsey St., London. 

Zygjbna FUJPENDUiiJE IMPALED. — While collecting on the 
sand-dunes in Morte Bay I found a Zygcena JUipendula impaled 
on a long spike of grass ; it was speared through the abdomen 
from side to side, and very little damaged. I have the specimen, 
grass and all, in my cabinet. — F. H. Perry Coste ; Tottenham, 
Sept. 17, 1885. 

Callimorpha HERA IN SouTH Devon.— Whilst staying at 
Dawlish last year, Mr. Brooks, whom I met by accident, informed 
me of his having taken several Callimorpha hera (Entom. xvii. 
i^3). He showed me the exact locality ; and this year I hunted 
the ground, in company with a friend from London, for that 
species, when, on August 24th, I was fortunate enough to capture 
a female specimen, the ground colour of the hind wings being 
yellow, like those of Arctia vUlica. In beating the high hedges 
of the neighbourhood I disturbed another C. hefa, which, however, 
escaped.— J. Jager; 180, Kensington Park Road, Notting Hill, 
W., November, 1885. 
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Catocala fkaxini in Hyde Pabk. — I had the good fortune 

to capture a fine specimen of Catocala fraxini in Hj-de Park on 
September 9th last. It was at rest on a tall sycamore 
near the Serpentine, thirty feet from the ground, and not 
being sure whellier it was C. nupta or not I threw a handftil of 
gravel at it. It fell at my feet, feigning death. A gardener bad 
seen it two hours previously on an ash tree, hut not knowing its 
value took no notice of it. I have no doubt it bad emerged from 
the pupa in the immediate locality ; it had apparently not flowu 
far.— Joseph Potter ; 24, Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, 
London, November, 18P5. 

Lepidopteha of Derbyshiee. — The lepidopterous fauna of 
the midland counties of England does not appear to have so much 
engaged the attention of entomologists as tiiat of some other 
districts, and generally the impression prevails that tbey are 
somewhat barren of species and not profitable working ground for 
the collector. Some short notes of a sojourn therein, from 8tb to 
to 18th June last, may not be without interest. A considerable 
proportion of my time was not available for Entomology, and the 
weather generally was not favourable ; but, in spit« of these 
obstacles, I managed to take a number of, a]id some fairly good, 
species. T made the village of Little Eaton {three miles north of 
Derby) my head-quarters ; the country round here looks very 
promising, the subsoil is chiefly gravel, and the district is noted 
for its quarries of freestone. The flora is very extensive, and 
many plants well known and valued by entomologists occur freely ; 
this is particularly the case with respect to the food-plants of the 
Eiipithecia, no less than twenty-six species of which genus occur 
within a radius of two miles. In front of my lodgings stretched 
Breadsall Moor, an elevated tract of country covered with heath, 
bilberry, &o. ; whilst all round were fine woods of larch, fir, 
oak, &c., intermixed with beech, birch, alder, and a large growth 
of sallow. I did not sugar, and chiefly confined my operations to 
day-work. Amongst the species I took were Drepana falcataria, 
Eupithecia nanala, and Tephrosia pwictularia amongst bircb. 
Asthenia Uiteata, E. obliterata (heparata), and Ilypsipetes trifasciata 
{impliiviata) were common amongst alder ; whilst in the neighbour- 
hood of larch and fir E. indigata and E. lariciata, with Macaria 
lituratai fine forms of Tephrosia biundularia, dark as Boarmia 
piemmariairhdmboidarli), oi^curred fi^eply, andCoccax tceddla^ (Ai ' 
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nwna) swaririied. On black poplar were to be found y9ipg,laryB^ 9^ 
Tafiiocdmpa poptdeti^ and in one wood Abraxas sylvata {ulinatd^ 
were in profusion. On Breadsall Moor Eupithecia nanata, E,. 
minutata, and Anarta myrtilli were common, and also Phoxopteryx. 
myrtilland ; whilst ever}' sprig of bilberry was tenanted by a larva 
of Orapholitha geminana^ and Phycis fusca {carbonaHeUa) also 
occurred. Of general distribution were Hadena glauca, Thyatira 
hatisy Emmelesia albulata, Eupithecia pulchellata, E. pumilatay &c. 
The larvae of Tethea subtusa abounded on poplar all round the 
neighbourhood. I paid two visits to Repton ; there Lobophora. 
halter ata (hexapterata), Melanthia albicillata, Coremia designata 
(proptignata), and Phoxopteryx lactana {ramana) were seen on, 
the tree-trunks, the larvae of Cheimatobia boreata were common 
on birch, and those of Thecla w -album on wych elm. The day 
previous to my return was spent at Lathkill Dale, a mountain- 
valley situated near Bakewell, and celebrated for its picturesque 
scenery. Seeing a wych elm here, I opened my umbrella and 
beat ; down came quite a shower of larvae of Xanthia gilvago and 
X. dcellaris {ferruginea) ; a little farther on Nisoniades tages was 
common. I stopped to examine a sallow bush ; it was only a 
small one, and could have been covered with an ordinary-sized, 
blanket, yet oflf it I took over 150 larvae of Cleoccris viminalis ; 
these when bred produced some fine varieties, of all shades of 
colour from quite black to the ordinary light southern form. Up 
the sides of the valley the males of Nemeophila plantaginis were 
flying freely in the sun, and in company with them swarms of 
Ino geryon. I can confidently recommend this and other moun- 
tain valleys of the district to resident collectors; they have 
scarcely been worked, and, judging from the flora, many rarities 
must occur, especially amongst the smaller Lepidoptera. At any 
rate a day at Lathkill Dale is well spent, if only for the sake of 
its scenery, adorned by the mountain stream, clear as crystal* 
swarming with trout and grayling. — W. Q. Sheldon ; The Oval, 
Addiscombe, Croydon, October 14, 1885. 

Notes on the Season : Eastboorne ; New Forest ; 
Malvern.— In June, and July last I made several trips to 
the neighbourhood of Eastbourne, Sussex, and met with fair 
success, as the following report will show. Among the 
Diurni I took, mostly in good condition, Argynnis paphia,. 
A. euphrosyne, A. selene^ Melitcea athalia^ Me^nar^ia ^a(A.llvfta^ 
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Pararge megara, P. ef/eria, Epinepkele kyperanthus, E. titkowiB, 
and, a fieahly-emergerf variety of E. ianira, in which the 
usual colouring of the male is replaced by a beautiful 
fftwii-colour, but ill other respects does not in any way 
differ from the typical uiale. Thecla quercas was in profiiaitwi 
round the oaks, but very difficult to obtain, owing to their 
unwilUngueaa to deBceud within reach of the net. T. rabi, 
earlier in the eeason, wae plentiful. I saw a fine specimetl 
of Liiiienilis ^hylla, which I beheve ia rare in this locality. By 
beating the underwood I procured Angerona pninaria, Metrocemnpa 
tnargarilaria, Boarmia coneortaria, Melanippe hastata, and other 
eounaou species. Nenieophila plantaginie was frequent in the 
cleiiringB, as also was lAthosia meiomella, which I have not 
observed there before. Hybernated Gonepteryx rhavmi and 
several of the Nymphalidie (Vanessidie) were commoner than 
usual. At the beginning of July I passed a week at Brockenhurst, 
where I anticipated, after the previous warm weather, that many 
of the forest species would be well out, but it was quite the 
reverse ; for although the mornings were still bright and warm, 
yet one might stroll through many of the rides without seeing 
anything of more importance than a worn Pararge egeria. I wa» 
much surprised when I heard fi'ora Gulliver that neither Argt/nnit 
paphia nor Linenitis Btbylla had been seen. However, after four 
days without any success as regards day-work, A. paphia turned 
up) but not in any abundance ; L. libylla also, but sparingly. 
Giving up the enclosures in disgust, my attention was turned 
to the heaths, where I disturbed Lithosia mesomella, Etichelia 
mcobete, NemeophUa russula, Acidalia straminata, Aspilates 
etrigilldi'ia, EuboUa plumbaria {palumbaria), and Ettpithecia 
nanata. Neither Selidosonia ericetaria (pltmutria), nor Gnophoa 
obscuraria were discovered, altliough I worked bard for theui. 
Acidalia emutaria occurred among other species in the bogs. 
The night-work as regards sugar was a total failure, but on 
several nights Geometers appeared in some numbers on the 
wing. I netted, among others, Metrocampa margaritaria, Bapta 
temerata (commonly), Cleora lichenaria, Boarmia repandtUa, 
Melanlhia albiciUata, with Calligertia miniata and Cpiiiatopkora 
dujilaris. Onophria quadra w us again entirely absent; and only 
one larva of Pailura monacha discovered. I paid another visit to 
Stubby jaat before leaving, hut, with tiie ftx.cevtion of Epinepkele 
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I hyperantheg, whicb was now emerging, no fresh species were met 
I with. Larv£e beating, I may mention, was extremely tmprufitabl^i 

The country in the Mulvern district (Worcestershire) during the 
latter end of August was still more diaappointing. ITie only 
species of Diurni seen were Hhodacera rhamni {one example), 
Vanessa cardai [one specimen), Pararge megiEra, EpinepheU 
tithonus, Cixnonymplia pamphilus, and Hesperia tliatURas {linea): 
Inoticed a large number of NoctuEe on the wing at dusk, but they 
were of the very commonest species. One fact I think is particu- 
ularly notable, and that is that I have not seen a single specimen' 
of Vaneaaa urtictB this season, either hybemated or otherwise. 
With regard to this neighbourhood I consider it a fair average' 
year. I received, with several other good species, a very fine- 
specimen of SphiiuE coni'olvuli at the beginning of the present 
month ; but, as far as my experience goes, the season of 1885 (up 
to date) has been a very httle improvement, if any, upon the last 
two years. I hope to bear more encouraging reports from other' 
localities, — Alfred T, Mitchell; 5, Clayton Terrace, Gunners- 
bury, "W., September S3, 1885. 

Lbpidoptera in S. Ireiland. — The past season has been, on the 
whole, very good in the South of Ireland, although some speci- 
meua were rather late. Numbers of bybernated Vanegsa io and V. 
wrtica appeared about April 18th, and on that day I fii-st observed 
Etichloe cardamines. Pararge egeria did not appear till May 3rd. 
The common Hepialus was first seen by me in the long grass of 
the fields on June 5th. On June 14th, in the same wood in which ' 
I saw one last j'ear, I caught three Melitcea aurinia. This wood is * 
quite dry, and I have ceased to believe moisture to he a requisite 
for this species. Tbe common Ino statir.ea was swarming at this'- 
time in the same place, looking like gj'een flies when on the wing. 
On June Kith I went to the same place, but, although the day was ' 
very fine, I could not discover a single M. aurinia. I was, how- • 
ever, rewarded by a 8])len(iid MacToglosea bomhyliformis. I missed ' 
it at first, but managed to catch it a quarter of an hour afieiwanls. 
Venilia macularia was now seen in great profusion, and Hepialus 
kwmuli was a perfect pest. Zygtena JUipendula was also very 
common, and at night I caught Plusla gamma, Acronycta psi, 
A. euphorb'uB {myricte} and A. rumicis, Hailena oleracca, 
Mamestra brassictB and M. persicarus, Abrastola urtic(E, and Rumia ' 
cratagataj while among the Bombyces were Hepialus veUeda and' 
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11. Iiipulinui, tHloba eantleocephttki, Dicmnttra iiinuia; Atetia cawt, 
Spihsoma vienthrajsti, S. lubricipeda, and many other ooaimon 
moths. Sugar was quite a failure. The best plan for taking 
NoctuiB was to catch them with a net and lantern. I was over in 
England from July 10th till August 12th, bat when I returned 
the country was swarmingwith Colias eduta. We always noticed 
that they were to be met with in most plenty at the sea-aide. 
Although the Vanessidffi were as numerous as ever, I have not 
seen Macroghssa steliataruvi once this yeai-, though they were 
plentiful last season. By the above list it will be seen that what 
there are in Ireland are abundant, but tlie number of species 
appears to be very limited. — Hakhy C. Sandpobd ; Kellevue Park, 
Military Road, Cork, September, 1885. 

Melanism in Renfrkwshire. — Having received remarkably 
Diaek forms of Tlicra variata from uiy friend Mr. Watson, of 
Renfrewshire, I determined to visit his locality this year, and 
started on the 13th September. Tliis journey was not unaccom- 
panied by adventure, for on account of their being two stations 
of the same name, but on different lines, out of Glasgow, myvrife 
and I found ourselves late at night in a most lonely locality, and 
utterly lost. At length, through the kindly hospitality of a Mr. 
Young, who most good-naturedly helped us out of our difficulty, 
we reached our destination. I found, witji Mr. Watson, some 
most lovely forms of black T. variata, also T.Jirmata and woni 
Retinea turwiiana ; some very black. Among the Lepidoptera 
Mr. Watson had saved for me were some most extraordinary 
varieties of Gidaria intmanata : part of these were of the Arran, 
whila others were like the Shetland, types. I never saw a more 
mixed aeries. HypsipeteB ti'ifasciata {iviplaviuta) are most variable, 
and in a novel radiating manner: some are so black as to be 
steel-blue in ground colour, with a chain-like row of white spots 
on the margin; others have the same ground colour, with a band 
of bright brown in the anterior wings. The May brood of this 
species are much larger than those of September in that locality. 
Melanippe montanata occurred, some of which were of the Shet- 
land form; while MelanOda bicolorata (rubtginata) are of the 
Eannoch type. There is an Eupitkecia in the wood, but the 
specimens are so black that one cannot make out the species. 
The Oporabia dilatata of the district are also very dark. I observed 
no undergrowth in the wood, t\iou^\i outside there was heath. 
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Mj friend Mr, Watson tells me that this locality, which is about 
te»^ miles from Paisley, is the only remaining bit of "virgin 
soil " in the <Jlyde Valley. Certainly the aptitude to melanism 
among Lepidoptera is remarkable ; and a series of such 
T*va/riata as we took is well worth all the journey and trouble 
to see. — J. B. Hodgkinson; Fishergate, Preston, Sept., 1885. 

Retarded appearance op Lepidoptera. — With reference to 
Rev. J. S. St. John's note on Asthena blomeri (Entom. xviii. 263), 
during the past season certain species have been very erratic in 
the time of their appearance. Thus Thera variata^ which I 
observed early in June in Derbyshire, has been common at West 
Wickham up to September 26th, when it was abundant and in 
fair condition. Argynnis aglaia was just coming out near Dover 
on August 1st (quite a month late). Autumnal larvae in this part 
of Surrey are very backward ; I have Eupithecia pimpinellata still 
quite small ; these I usually take full-fed about September 10th. — 
W. G. Sheldon; The Oval, Addiscombe, Croydon, Oct. 14, 1885. 

Retarded appearances op Lepidoptera. — On June 23rd, 
1879, I found, at Burghclere, a nest of larvae of Eriogaster 
lanestriB, which made their first appearance from pupee in 
successive years, as follows: — 1880, none; March 6th, 1881; 
January 1st, 1882 ; March 3rd, 1883 ; April 2nd, 1884. On April 
18th, 1882, I obtained some ova of Endromis versicolor at 
Andover, the imagines of which (many larvea having died about 
full-fed) made their first appearance on April 1st, 1888 ; March 
22nd, 1884. In July, 1882, I found a larva of Diercmtira vinulay 
which remained in pupa till May 20th, 1884. — -(Rev.) C. A. 
Sladbn; Burghclere, Newbury, October, 1885. v 

Eccentric appearances op Lepidoptera. — On August 8rd, 
1883, 1 caught Pterostoma palpina at light; August 11th, 1885, 1 
caught HepialuB lupulinus at light; September 8th, 1885, 1 bred 
Dianthoecia capsincola from larvae of the year, the only one of 
several dozen that thus emerged. — (Rev.) G. A. Sladen. 

Erratic appearance of Lepidoptera.— I have now, October 
17th, a larva of Plusia iota just turning to pupa ; larvae of Vanessa 
atalanta, varying in length from three-fourths of an inch to full- 
fed, and four just turned to pupae ; Eugonia quercinaria (angularia) 
now emerging, though some were bred two months ago. A female 
Amphydasis betularia deposited a brood of dva only three weeks 
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^; SO if tile Iftrre? do not make hneta they most either faybernmtie 
flr starve. These pupre of V.atalanita must either die orisemRin 
BO over the winter, whieh suggests that many of the very fine 
VaneaaidEe found in spring may have passed the winter m pupa 
state, oitd not hybeniated aa imagines. — H. Shahp; 37, Union 
Street, Portland Place, London, October 17, 18S5. 

Pehforatet) Ova of Lkpiroptera, — I discovei-ed last yeat 
that the eggs of Dicranura vinula are perforated at the apex by 
a small orifice, which apparently penetrates through the outside 
ahetl, but is covered on the interior of the shell by a thin 
membrane, resembling that which is found in the eggs of 
domestic fowls, &c. Though I mentioned the fact at the time to 
several entomologists, no one seems to have noticed it ; so I 
carefully noted the discovery, and determined to publish it on 
the first opportunity. I should be much obliged if any 
entomologist would let me know whether the eggs of D. bifida 
and D. fuTcula are similarly perforated.— Cykil B. HotMATi 
Hunt; Draycott Lodge, Pulltam, S.W., November 9, 1885. 

Urtication by Larve of Bombtx rxjbi. — I have just seen a 
case of urtication caused by larvie of Bombyx rabi, a nnmbePof 
which have been brought to me by a friend from Devonshire. His 
hands arc covered with small white blisters, and he suffers from 
inflammatory swelling upon them. This is the first case I have 
noticed of this species causing this irritation. The effect seems 
to vary with different individuals, for some seem very sensitive to 
the urticating power of the hairs, though I have never experienced 
it, and, so far as I can judge, it has no eff'ect upon me. — H. Shakp; 
37, Union Street, Portland. Place, London, W., October 17, ISSS. 

Sound- PEODuciNG Lahvje. — In reply to .Mr. Clifford's 
cLuestiou, " Can the larva of Acherontia, atropos produce a 
sound"? (Entom. xviii. 301), I can most confidently assert^— "foi* 
I have heard them myself — that the larva, pupa, and imago of 
this moth have all the power of doing so. The noise made by 
the larva is a kind of snap, exactly resembling the electric spark. 
In the case of the pupa and moth it is nearly identical, though 
in the pupa somewhut fainter, and is a shrill, grating squeak, 
not unlike that of the dolls which, upon being squeezed/ give 
forth a cry. How this sound is made is still a moot point. 1 
^canndt for a moment entertain the ided tliat the' s^tiAnl^iJ 
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ii]3peara bobe connected in some wsy or lothef' fwi^tjb i^u^n?^ 
membranoiis cHpsule, which is situated on either ;Bide,^i^ftil)R 
body at the base of the abdomen, and which is covered with, aome 
hairs, which can be made to vibrate. I am convinced. that the 
squeaking of the motb is connected with the proboscis, for wbaa 
holding tbem in my fingers by the base of the wings, piior to 
chloroforming them, and they hiive been squeaking loudly, 
expressing apparently their disapproval of the retention, th^ 
instant I pressed the tongue the sound ceased. I have to-day 
(November 5tb) been experimenting with aii uncommonly noi^y 
specimen recently emerged, and am certain that it is by the 
proboscis that the equeaking is })rodueed. This may he confirmed 
ftlso by holding the moth to the ear whilst it is emitting its cries, 
when it will be at once detected that it is from the mouth that 
they proceed. But though the tongue may likewise he the orgao 
of the aotind emanating from the pupa, I am at a loss to und«r: 
Btaad the way in which it is made by the larva. — Joseeb 
Andebson, jun. ; Chichester, November, 1885. , 

ILLATION BETWEEN BRITISH AND JAPANESE INSECTS. — At a 

recent meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan (reported in the 
'Japan Mail'), a paper, by Mr, H. Pryer, was read on the 
relation between the Lepidoptera of Great Britain and Japan^ 
From the statistics given it appears that about KS per cent. 
of the British species are found in Japan. At first sight there 
does not seem to he any strong resemblance between the 
Japanese and British specimens of certain species \ but the 
diiferences are demonstrably due simply to the effect (A 
temperature. In Japan the temperature forms are very 
numerous, because of the fluctuations in temperature which 
are so peculiar to the country. When the great distance 
'separating the countries, and the striking climatic differences 
are considered, the identity of such a large percentage of speciffl 
is a fact of the highest interest to the entomologist. '" ' 

Economy of Geothupes steecorabios.— I observed tiat 
jOnly a few struggling specimens of tiiis beetle were to be seen 
this summer, until the break-up of the drought in August, when 
the insects appeared numerously. It may be assumed, therefore, 
;that most of them were earth-bound, and unable to work up to the 
Bltr&ca till the soil was loosened by rain, No beetle, I believe, i^ so 
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frequently to be fomi>1 sking roads and pathways at early mom- 
ing, not becaoae it has chosen such places for its perambulations, 
bst ItSTing fallen there dmis^ the night it has been vainly trying 
to rooont again in the air, which is mUter of difficnlty, even when 
it has mounted a twig. This be^e, though rapid in flight, is yet 
singnlarly awkward, hence soon thrown to the ground by any 
obstacle, and on terra nrmd its morements by day are very slow ; 
possibly, in some cases, this arises from exliaustion, caused 
by the number of Acari that are adhering to the abdomen 
and legs. Jt seems to be Ganasus marginatum that chiefly 
plagues the "dor," or, as certain country folks name it, the 
" lousy watchman ; " from this very circnmstnnce, not " drowsy," 
I think, as it is oddly stated in some books. I have never 
discovered these Acari npon the beetle in any stage but their 
adnlt one, so that their early Ufe is passed elsewhere. The 
author of the valuable monograph of the British Aptera does not 
elucidate this portion of their history for us ; but it is not likely 
they are vegetarians even when young. — ^J. R. S. Clifford ; 
Gravesend, October 3, iSftS. 

Al'ANTELEs GL0MiiR4TCS, L.—Apimteles glomcratiie, the para- 
site of i^ieri* brassicie, is common enough; but the following 
notes, as to the period of its oviposition in its host and the 
statistics as to its numbers, may interest some entomologists, as 
they have interested me. On July i4th I sent a friend a batch 
of young larv£e of Pkris brassicis, some moulting for the first 
time, others through the moult two or three days. On July 29th 
I received a letter from him saying that nearly the whole of them 
had produced parasites (Apanteles glomeratut) ; this rather sur- 
prised me, seeing that the larvte were so j'oung when taken. On 
September 2nd I was passing the same garden, and observed a 
batch of forty caterpillars close together, about to change their 
skins for the first time. I thought this was a good opportunity to 
verify my friend's statement, consequently the cabbage-leaf with 
the young larvte was duly transferred to my breeding-cage; and 
on the a.3rd following I saw that thirty of them had produced 
parasites {A. glomeraius), and ten had changed to pupse. Thus I 
was able to confirm his remaiks, and am exceedingly glad to have 
done so, for I must say I was at first rather sceptical over the 
matter. The parasites averaged about forty-five to each larva, 
2'6-(Uy I foaad in the garden a larva with ninety-nine cocoons of 
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A. (flomeTatus Bnder and aroond it; and I tbink the greatef 
number may Ire accounted for by supposing that the parent 
parasite attacked thia larva when further advanced in growth/ 
and ctmsequently stronger and better able to support them, It 
seems curious that a larva some four mm. in length should have 
about fifty eggs of its enemy lodged in it, — G. C. BiqnelIi'^ 
Stonehouse, September 24, 1885. J>i I 

MicROPLiTis ocELLAT.E, Bouck^.- — Mr. Charles Fenn verjf 
kindly sent me a SmeTinthus populi larva, from which sixty-two 
MicToplitis ocellatee had issued. This, I believe, is the greatest 
number 3'et noted of this species from its victim.— G, C. Bigsell. 

The Migration of Aphides. — Probably at no place in the 
country were the swarms of migrating Aphides more dense this 
year than at Emsworth, in Hanipfihire. In such profusion were 
these insects that they seriously interfered with the traffic in the 
streets. They seem especially to have beset the Post-ofGce, 
making it difficult for the officials to conduct their business, 
their noses, eyes, and ears being almost filled with them.— 
Joseph Anderson, juu. ; Chichester; November, 1885. 

HAGGER3T0N ENTOMOLOGICAL SociETT.^The Annual Exhi- 
bition of Insects in Pocket-boxes, held by this Society, occurred 
on Thursday, November 18tb, and was very successful, a large 
number of members and visitors being present. The exhibits 
were fairly numerous and interesting; among others were those 
of the following : — Mr, Thornthwaite, fine Sphinx convolvuli, and 
a very perfect specimen of Chmrocampa eelerio from Lynmouth, 
Devonshire, with many other insects in fine condition. Mr, H. 
Jobson, fine Plusia chryson (orichalcea), and a series each of 
Eraslria venustula, Bankia argentuUi, and others. Mr. E. Cooke, 
a fine series of Acronycta alni, varieties of Arctia villiea, having 
the spots on the anterior wings confluent, and a nice series of 
^upcecilia curvistrigana. Mr. Franklin, life-histories of several 
Species ; but the best exhibit of this kind was Mr. Pearson's case, 
containing twelve species, all most carefully worked out and 
arranged, the ichneumons being included, Mr. Anderson 
showed two boxes containing preserved larvse. Mr. Gray, of 
Eedhill, some recently captured specimens. Mr. Russell, a fine 
" ivi " variety of Sedna irrorelia, a peculiar sandy yellow form of 
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to one species, showing a graduated series of varieties of Abraxas 
grosBulariata- Mr. Harper, varieties of Spilosoma lubridpeda, 
Eugoiiia quercinaria (angularia), Moma orion, Lalia canosa, 
Cleora aitgiiU^ia (viduaria), itc. Mr, J. A. Clarfr, a Bpecimen 
of G. celerlo, captnred in . Hackney ; also varieties of female 
LyctBna corydon, and a living specimen of Ackerontia atropos. 
Mr. J. A. Cooper, series each of bred Zono&oma orbicularia, 
Z. porata, and Pericallia syringaria. Mr. Gates, light and dwarf 
varieties of Arctia caia. Mr. Gurney, a beautiful dark suffused 
specimen of the same species. Mr. Allbuary, confluent var. of 
A.viUica, Scoria lineata (dealbata), Cnanddopkorus rhododactylus, 
and Ocneria dispar, taken this year at Bexley Heath. Dr. Sequeira, 
selection from his Devonshire captures, including some splendid 
{oims, Hyp8ipeteselutata,&c. Mr.Pearaon, Coleoptera, comprising 
Rkynchit^ pube»cen$, and epeeics of Coccinellidje, Mi*. Cripps, 
Donacia vtenyantkidis and D. typhat ; also female Aihoua longi- 
coUis, four species of Coccinellidffi, Plagiodera armor ada, 
Pterostickus lepidus, &.c. Mr. G. A. Lewcoek, Necrophori, 
Donacite, Saperda carcAorias, Grammoptera tabacicolor, Leptura 
livida, Gymnetron, Sibynee, Hypna, Tanymecus, Cleonus nebulosas, 
Bembidia, &c. ; all remarkable for their careful mounting and 
neatness of arrangement. The visitors made considerable 
additions to the exhibits. The centre of interest throughout 
the evening was Mr. B. W. Neave's variety of the under side of 
a male Lycxna alexis, captured on Brighton Downs; this 
beautiful specimen has a aeries of long dashes most regularly 
arranged in place of the usual spots. Mr. Hawes, male Argynnia 
paphia much streaked with black, and bleached forms of 
Epinephele ianira. Mr. Kiches, a suffused Hemerophila 
abruptaria, taken at Hornaey Rise. Mr. Adkiu, very dark forms 
of Dianthcecia capsophila. — Ernest Anderson, Hon. Sec. ; 
10, Brownlow Street, Dalston, E. 

Natural History Exhibition. — The South London Society 
will hold its Annual Exhibition, of which entomological subjects 
will form a large section, at the rooms, 1 Denman Street, 
adjoining London Bridge Station, on the 8rd inst., at 8 o'clock 
p.m. These exhibitions deserve the patronage of our readers, 
and greatly encourage the interest taken in Natural History 
work generally. — J. T. C. 
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